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THE SACRIFICE OF EDUCATION TO 
EXAMINATION. 


) & 
A PROTEST. 


(The following signed Protest against the mischief to 
which the system of Competitive Examinations is running 
in this Country has been sent to The Nineteenth Century, 
with an intimation that its authors would be glad to receive 
additional signatures in its favour. Any such may be sent 
to the office of The Nineteenth Century, 1 Paternoster Square, 
London, E.C., before the 15th of December next. | 


We, the Undersigned, wish to record our strong protest against the 
dangerous mental pressure and misdirection of energies and aims, 
which are to be found in nearly all parts of our present Educational 
System. Alike in Public Elementary Schools, in Schools of all 
grades and for all classes, and at the Universities, the same dangers 
are too often showing themselves under different forms. Children, 
—as is so frequently insisted on,—are treated by a Public Depart- 
ment, by managers and schoolmasters, as suitable instruments for 
earning Government money ; young boys of the middle and richer 
classes are often trained for scholarships, with as little regard for 
the future as two-year-old horses are trained for races; and young 
men of real capability at the Universities are led to believe that the 
main purpose of education is to enable them to win some great 
money prize, or take some distinguished place in an examination. 
VoL. XXIV.—No. 141. UU 
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We protest emphatically against such a misdirection of educa- 
tion, and against the evils that necessarily arise from it. 

We wish at the outset to call the attention of parents and 
teachers to the resulting physical mischief. One of the first duties 
of a child or young person is to grow well. In the rapid formation of 
new bone, muscle, and tissue of all kinds, Nature lays on a child a 
very heavy tax—a tax that should absorb the larger part of its 
surplus energy. It is probable that in the course of every year 
some valuable young lives are lost, in cases where this energy has 
been drawn away by mental over-strain from the work which it has 
primarily to perform, and where there is in consequence a failure of 
strength to meet the sequele of scarlet fever or other serious illness. 
Even in the great number of cases where no strongly marked ill- 
effect discloses itself during the years of youth, there are sufficient 
grounds for believing that what is unsparingly taken at this period 
of life is taken at the expense of future vigour and capability. It 
has moreover to be borne in mind that mental over-pressure and 
brain irritation, on the one side, are likely, just as idleness and want 
of occupation on the other, to increase amongst boys peculiar physical 
(and moral) dangers of a most serious character; dangers, which are 
but little regarded by the public, but which always exist where boys 
are massed together. 

We consider that, together with a general failure to keep steadily 
in view the true ends of education, great examinations and the 
valuable prizes attached to them are responsible for a large part of 
this over-strain placed on young bodies and young minds. Let 
these great prizes once exist in the education market, and we must 
expect that boys and young men will train for them, regardless of 
higher and more important considerations; that parents and 
teachers will allow themselves to join in the emulation,—a few 
perhaps of their number mentally protesting, whilst looking on with 
‘sombre acquiescence.’ 

By the side of the physical evils, at which we have glanced, stand 
equally serious evils of an intellectual and moral kind. 

First, it should be noted that under the prize system all educa- 
tion tends to be of the same type, since boys from all schools of the 
same grade meet in the same competition, and all teaching tends to 
be directed towards the winning of the same prizes. No more unfor- 
tunate tendency could be imagined. The health and progress of 
every great science, such as education, depend upon continual differ- 
ence, upon new ideas, and experiments carried out to give effect to 
such ideas, upon the never-ending struggle between many different 
forms and methods, each to excel the other. It cannot be too often 
repeated that uniformity means arrest of growth and consequent 
decay ; diversity means life, growth, and adaptation without limit. 

Secondly, we hold that the preponderating influence of examina- 
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tions destroys the best teaching. Under it the teacher loses his own 
intelligent self-direction. He cannot devote his powers to such 
parts of a subject as are most real to himself, and most deeply felt by 
himself (though on this depend the impressiveness of all teaching 
and the awakening of permanent interest in those taught), as he is 
constantly controlled by the sense of the coming examination, in 
which of course he wishes his pupils to succeed. The pupil, on the 
other hand, allows himself to be mechanically guided for the sake of 
success. His mental sympathies become bounded by the narrowest 
horizon. ‘What will pay’ in the examination becomes his ruling 
thought, and he turns away from the many new intellectual interests, 
which would spring up on all sides of one who was allowed to be 
in love with knowledge for its own sake, as from luxuries that 
must be sternly put aside for the sake of success in the all-im- 
portant examination. To a young and healthy mind the constant 
suggestiveness that accompanies work done in every branch of 
knowledge, the constant opening up of new interests, are the great 
stimulants to self-development, and they should be ever spurring 
the student on to endeavour to know more and to see more clearly. 
We hold that these life-giving interests cannot possibly co-exist 
with the repressing influences of training for great examinations. 

Thirdly, the true value of different kinds of education cannot be 
so intelligently considered and so easily measured by the public 
when these great prizes are in existence. It is most undesirable 
that important controversies, whether between classical and scientific 
education, or between the various methods of teaching, should be 
obscured by the serious monetary considerations that now throw their 
shadow over all educational work. 

We do not propose to discuss here other more subtle evils, which 
appear to many of us to result from doing work simply for the sake 
of an all-important examination, such as, the temporary strengthen- 
ing of the rote-faculties to the neglect of the rational faculties, 
the rapid forgetfulness of knowledge acquired, the cultivation of a 
quick superficiality and power of cleverly skimming a subject, the 
consequent incapacity for undertaking original work, the desire 
to appear to know rather than to know, the forming of judgment 
on great matters where judgment should come later, the conven- 
tional treatment of a subject and loss of spontaneity, the dependence 
upon highly skilled guidance, the belief in artifices and formulated 
answers, the beating out of small quantities of gold-leaf to cover 
great expanses, the diffusion of energies over many subjects for 
the sake of marks, and the mental disinclination that supervene s 
to undertake work, which is not of a directly remunerative character, 
after the excitement and strain of the race; nor will we discuss 
another class of evils, that falls less directly on the student, such 
as the waste of very precious time inflicted on the teacher by the 

uU2 
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drudge-work of examinations. It is enough now to affirm that the 
moral effect of the system, viewed broadly, is distinctly bad. We 
have made of our education a body without a soul. Our misdirected 
efforts result in a system which is corruptio optimi. There is no 
nobler influence that can be brought to bear upon a young student 
than the desire to get knowledge for the sake of understanding the 
world in which he has to live, the marvellous forces amongst which 
he has to act, the humanity of which he forms part, and thus of 
preparing a life of mental activity and happiness for himself, and of 
enlightened usefulness to others; but this influence is almost entirely 
set aside by the prize system. Only too often the greater part of the 
knowledge acquired for an examination and the life, which the student 
has presently to lead, are to him as matters separated by a great 
gulf, almost without connection with each other. We cannot help 
asking why we should thus throw away the noblest and most enduring 
inducements that we possess, and put in their place motives which, 
except for the desperate effort of the moment, must be poor and un- 
fruitful. We can find no good grounds for believing that the simple 
love of knowledge for its own sake which at different periods of the 
world has acted so powerfully upon young and ardent minds, has in 
itself lost any of the old sacred fire ; nor can we for a moment admit 
that the boys and young men of higher aspirations, who would be 
ready to follow knowledge in a high and worthy spirit, should be 
sacrificed by an ignobly-conceived system to the inferior-minded—if 
there are such—who can only be tempted to follow her because she 
means a sum of money, the public triumph of a successful class, or 
the gaining of a place. For those who can only be induced to work for 
such motives, let their friends provide in some special fashion such re- 
wards and stimulants as they may find necessary ; but for the higher 
type of boys and young men (and we believe they will gradually 
prove to be far the larger number, when we have once shaken 
ourselves free from the corrupting influences of the present system) 
let the effort be to offer the only true kind of teaching—the teach- 
ing of those who are in love with their subjects, and would, if al- 
lowed, devote themselves to calling out the same feeling in their 
pupils. At the present moment both teacher and pupil are morally 
depressed and incapacitated by a system that deliberately sets itself 
to appeal to the lower side of human nature. Again and again 
brilliant young men, once full of early promise, go down from the 
Universities as the great prize-winners, and do little or nothing in 
the after years. They have lived their mental life before they are 
five-and-twenty. The victory of life has seemed to them gained, 
and knowledge exhausted, almost before the threshold of either has 
been crossed. 

It cannot be too often insisted on that examination is a good 
educational servant, but a bad master. It is a useful instrument in 
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the hand of a teacher to test his own work, and to know how far 
his pupils have followed and profited by his teaching. But it 
necessarily exerts a fatal influence whenever it is made of such 
importance that teachers simply conform to an external standard, 
lose faith in themselves, sink into the position of their own text- 
books, and give but little of their own personality to their work. 
It is true that it is necessary to test the work of teachers, but it is 
not necessary for the purpose of doing so to take the whole soul out 
of teaching. If examinations are to be defended on the ground 
that they test the efficiency of teachers, then we reply that other and 
better ways of doing this are to be found, and must be found. We 
admit quite frankly that they can only be found and pursued at 
the price of some trouble and experiment on the part both of 
parents and those responsible for the conduct of teaching; but 
if trouble and thought and experiment are to be spared in 
this great matter, we had better at once resign the hope of 
attaining any moral and intellectual results of real value from 
what we are doing. It has been suggested that masters and tutors 
might be induced to publish regularly notes of some of their courses ; 
it has been suggested that some of the periodical examinations of 
boys and young men by their own masters and professors should be 
printed—with the questions and answers made—and sold in some 
cheap form ; that parents and others interested should be invited to 
attend viva voce examinations. It is urged that such publicity would 
help to enlighten those specially interested as to the teaching given 
at different schools and colleges ; and act as a moderate and healthy 
stimulus both to teachers and taught, without in any way producing 
the evil effects of the present fiercely competitive prize-system. We 
cannot here attempt to express any opinion upon such proposals ; 
but every reasonable plan for giving parents some acquaintance with 
what their sons are learning, and the methods pursued, deserves care- 
ful consideration. 

In conclusion we protest against the waste that accompanies the 
mischievous exaggeration of our present systems of examination. 
We protest against the great endowments of schools and universities 
being applied as money rewards for learning, either in the form of 
scholarships or fellowships, when they might be applied to increasing 
teaching-power, attracting men of high and varied learning as 
teachers to the Universities, endowing concurrent chairs so as 
to admit the expression of different schools of thought on the 
same subjects, lowering to a certain point the fees taken for 
attendance, carrying the teaching of the Universities into many 
different parts of the country, and assisting education in many 
other direct and useful ways. We protest against the common 
mistake of benefactors—anxious to help education—founding new 
scholarships, and thus intensifying the evil that exists, instead of 
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founding local chairs and local courses of teaching;- we renew 
our protest against the low ideals placed before young men; 
against the highly artificial competition to which both parents and 
teachers give their adhesion, and which destroys the real natural 
competition of method competing against method and type against 
type; and we protest against the assigning of Government positions 
by competition,—a system which sets an evil example throughout 
the country and which does not ensure the choice of the most 
fit. That the Government should require a high class of know- 
ledge and attainment from those seeking for its appointments 
is reasonable; but the difficulties which attend the selection of 
candidates should not be allowed to bring upon us in wholesale 
fashion (though indirectly) the great evils which result from com- 
petitive examinations. It is urged—and the whole matter deserves 
serious consideration—that it would be better that some system should 
be sought out, under which, for example, those who wished to enter 
the Civil Service, and who reached a certain standard of excellence, 
required by the Commissioners, should be practically tested in such 
way and for such period as could be conveniently arranged ; that the 
most fitting should then be selected on public grounds by the per- 
manent Heads of Departments. It is urged that some such a course 
—and others are to be suggested—should be preferred to the 
excessive and hurtful stimulus of special training for the one purpose 
of defeating in a great educational contest other candidates, also 
specially trained for the same purpose, and to the consequent en- 
couragement of competitive examination throughout the whole 
country by the force of Government example. Here also we desire 
to express no opinion of any kind upon the suggestion given, but 
simply to point out how important it is that those who are most 
qualified should turn their attention to this subject with the view 
of discovering the best way of avoiding both the evils that belonged 
to the past, and those that belong to the present. 

We have only to add, that what we have said as regards the 
education of young men and boys, necessarily applies with increased 
force to young women and girls. It is deeply to be regretted that 
their education is becoming simply a stale repetition of the mistakes 
made in the case of men. In their instance it is to be expected that 
the injuries to health and bodily vigour will be even greater; whilst 
the delicate perceptive powers, which they possess in larger measure 
than men, are likely to suffer irreparable injury. We can only hope 
that with the abolition of the class and prize system there will grow 
up a much more delicate appreciation than exists at present of the 
subtle influences, both for good and for evil, of education; and that 
the easy credulity, with which this generation has placed ‘ book 
learning’ before a careful training of the senses and higher faculties, 
may slowly give way to truer views. 
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We ought to add that we sign this paper in general agreement 
with the principles expressed in it, and not as individually expressing 
entire adhesion to all details. 


Joun Appison, Q.C., M.P., 32 Norfolk Square, W. 

Lord ARMSTRONG, Cragside, Rothbury 

Earl of ASHBURNHAM, 30 Dover Street, W. 

Hon. W. CocHRaANE-BaILLiz, M.P., 26 Wilton Crescent 

T. C. Barine, M.P., 1 Grafton Street, Bond St., W. 

A. H. Smiru-Barry, M.P., 23 Wilton Crescent, S.W. 

G. C. T. BartLey, M.P., St. Margaret’s House, Victoria Street, S.W., 
formerly Examiner in Science, in Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington 

W. W. B. Beacu, M.P., 17 Suffolk Street, 8.W. 

GrorGE H. Bonn, M.P., 37 Bury Street, St. James’s, 8.W. 

Lord BRABOURNE, 3 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 

CHARLES BraADLAUGH, M.P., 20 Circus Road, N.W. 

Right Hon. Lord BRAMWELL, 17 Cadogan Place, S.W. 

JacoB Bricut, M.P., 31 St. James’s Place, S.W. 

Lord Henry B. Bruce, M.P., 36 Eaton Place, S.W. 

JAMES Bryce, M.P., 35 Bryanston Square, W. 

THomas Burt, M.P., 26 Palace Street, S.W. 

G. B. CLark, M.D., M.P., The Holme, Wandsworth Common 

JoHn CorBetT, M.P., 20 Hertford Street, Mayfair, W. 

JOSEPH CRAVEN, M.P., Hotel Métropole, S.W. 

Sir SaviLE Cross.ey, Bart., M.P., 40 Jermyn Street, S.W. 

Rt. Hon. G. Cusirr, M.P., 17 Prince’s Gate, S.W. 

Lt.-Col. Hon. Lewis P. Dawnay, M.P., 51 Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, W. 

T. Euuis, M.P., Palace Chambers, 8.W. 

R. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, M.P., 17 Albemarle Street, W. 

GrorGE Dixon, M.P., 41 Hyde Park Gate, W. 

Viscount EprinaTon, M.P. 

Sir J. WuiTraKeR ELLIs, Bart., M.P., Buccleugh House, Richmond 

C. Fenwick, M.P., 95 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. 

Sir B. WaLTeR Foster, M.D., M.P., Senior Professor of Medicine 
at Queen’s College, Birmingham ; Ashfield, Edgbaston 

Col. W. T. Maxins, M.P., 1 Lowther Gardens, Prince’s Gate, S.W. 

CHARLES MILNES-GASKELL, M.P., Brooks’s Club 

Sypney GepGe, M.P., 1 Old Palace Yard 

R. Gent-Davis, M.P., Albert Square, Clapham Road 
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Sir EpwarD GREEN, Bart., M.P., Carlton Club 

Sir E. Grey, Bart., M.P., National Liberal Club 

Sir T. F, Grove, Bart., M.P., Army and Navy Club, S.W. 

W. C. GULLY, Q.C., M.P., 96 Harley Street, W. 

Col. R. GuNTER, M.P., 86 Eaton Square, S.W. 

R. B. Hapane, M.P., 10 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

EpwarD HarbDCAsTLE, M.P. 

C. SEALE Hayne, M.P., 3 Eaton Square, S.W. 

J. HENNIKER HeEaTON, M.P., 56 Eaton Square, S.W. 

Rt. Hon. E. HENEaGE, M.P., 36 Hill Street, Berkeley Square, W. 

R. T. HErMon-Hopae, M.P. 

W. H. Horney, M.P., 22 Queen Street, Mayfair, W. 

GEORGE HowELL, M.P., Shepherd’s Bush 

Hon. WALTER H. James, M.P., Updown, Sandwich 

H. Kimser, M.P., 79 Lombard Street, E.C. 

H. T. KNaTCHBULL-HUuUGESSEN, M.P., Carlton Club 

Lord LAMINGTON, 26 Wilton Crescent, S.W. 

Tuomas LEA, M.P., 14 Elvaston Place, S.W. 

Sir EpMunp LEcHMERE, Bart., M.P., F.S.A., 61 Curzon Street, W. 

STanLey LeicuTon, M.P., Carlton Club 

Earl of Lytron, Knebworth Park, Stevenage, Herts 

A. McArtuovr, M.P., Raleigh Hall, Brixton 

Justin McCartuy, M.P. 

R. Macponap, M.P., 65 West Ferry Road, Millwall 

WaLTER M‘LarEN, M.P., 2 Chapel Place, Delahay Street, 8.W. 

J. M. Mac.ean, M.P., 40 Nevern Square, 8.W. 

Sir Freperic T. Maprpin, Bart., M.P., 38 Prince’s Gate, S.W. 

Sir HERBERT Eustace MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., F.S.A. of Scotland 

Earl of Mxatu, 83 Lancaster Gate, London, W. 

Francis B. MitpMay, M.P., 46 Berkeley Square, W. 

WALTER Morrison, M.P., 77 Cromwell Road, 8.W. 

P. A. Muntz, M.P., 17 St. James’s Place, 8.W. 

Lord Norton, 35 Eaton Place, 8.W. 

T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 

Sir W. Pearce, Bart., M.P., 119 Piccadilly, W. 

ALFRED E, PEASE, M.P., 24 Kensington Palace Gardens, W. 

J. ALLANSON Picton, M.P., 80 Regent’s Park Road, N.W. 

Sir GEoRGE BapDEN-PowELL, M.P., 8 St. George’s Place, Hyde Park 
Corner, S.W. 

T. W. RusseLL, M.P., Devonshire House, Montague Street, Russell 
Square, W.C. 
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Lt.-Col. T. MyLes-Sanpys, M.P., 87 Jermyn Street, S.W. 

F. 8. Stevenson, M.P., 1 Harrington Gardens, S.W. 

SAMUEL StorEY, M.P., Holme Lea, Sunderland 

EDMUND SWETENHAM, M.P., Q.C., 3 Plowden Buildings, Temple, E.C. 

C. R. Tazot, M.P., F.R.S., 3 Cavendish Square, W. 

WALTER THORBURN, M.P., 67 Jermyn Street, S.W. 

W. E. M. Tomuinson, M.P., 3 Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, S.W. 

H. J. Trorrer, M.P., 2 Harcourt Buildings, E.C. 

Hon. G. R. Vernon, M.P., 23 Cadogan Square, S.W. 

Lord WanTAGE, K.C.B., 2 Carlton Gardens, S.W. 

Col. THomAs WarkiNG, M.P., 30 Lower Belgrave Street, S.W. 

Earl of Wemyss, 23 St. James’s Place, S.W.} 

S. ALEXANDER, Fellow and Lecturer in,Philosophy, Lincoln College, 
Oxford 

GRANT ALLEN, formerly Assistant Master at Brighton College, 
Cheltenham College, Government College, Jamaica, The Nook, 
Horsham Road, Dorking 

GEORGE F. Armstrone, M.A. D.Lit., Professor of History and 
English Literature in Queen’s College, Cork, Fellow of the Royal 
University of Ireland 

H. CHARLTON BastIiAN, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Medicine at 


University Coll., London, 20 Queen Anne Street, W. 

Rev. R. M. Benson, M.A., Student of Ch. Ch. Oxford 

Rev. F. M. Beaumont, Holy Trinity Vicarage, Coventry ; formerly 
Assistant Master in Rossall School 


Rey. H. W. Betwairs, formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools, The 
Vicarage, Nuneaton 

Professor E. S. BEEsLY, 53 Warrington Crescent, W. 

L. A. SELBY-BicGE, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer, University College, 
Oxford 

Joun Stuart Buackiz, Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh 

GEORGE E. Buancn, B.A., Ch. Ch. Oxford, Science Lecturer, London 
School Board, 7 Weech Road, West Hampstead 

Oscark BrowninG, M.A., Lecturer in History and Senior Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge ; formerly Assistant Master at Eton 
College 

Epwin BuppEN, M.A., Grammar School, Bury 

ALFRED J. BuTLER, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford ; 
formerly Assistant Master at Winchester 

INGRAM Bywater, M.A., Reader in Greek, Exeter College, Oxford 
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Tuomas CANNER, School Board, Leicester 

P. H. CarPEnTER, D.Sc. (Camb.), F.R.S., Assistant Master, Eton 
College, Windsor 

Rev. Canon T. K. CuHeyNe, Professor of Interpretation, Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford 

R. B. Cuirton, Professor of Experimental Philosophy, Fellow of 
Merton and Wadham, Oxford 

Pau A. CopsoLD, M.A., Demonstrator in Chemistry, Clifton College 

Row.anp F. Copso.tp, M.A., The Grammar School, Macclesfield 

Rev. H. T. J. Coaain, M.A., Mathematical and Science Master, 
University College School, London 

EpwarD B. Cook, B.A., Clifton College 

Cuar.es L. Cook, Head Teacher, Brunswick Day School, Bury 

H. B. Cooper, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford 

Miss AaNes G. Coorer, 12 Cheltenham Place, Plymouth; formerly 
Second Mistress of Bedford Girls’ Modern School, and Devonport 
Girls’ High School 

J. F. Cornisu, M.A., Assistant Master, Christ’s Hospital 

Mrs. ANN CowEN, 9 The Ropewalk, Nottingham, Member of School 
Board 

W. L. Courtney, M.A., LL.D., Tutor of New College, Oxford 

Rev. Canon M. CREIGHTON, Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Cam- 
bridge 

Professor T. W. Rays Davips, University College, Sec. Mathematical 
Soc., 22 Albemarle St., W. 

Rev. E. T. Davies, M.A., Assistant-Master, City of London School 

Professor W. Boyp Dawkrns, F.R.S., Manchester 

Rev. H. Deane, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford 

E. C. DERMER, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford 

JaMEs Dewar, Professor of Natural Experimental Philosophy, 
F.R.S., Peterhouse, Cambridge 

S. Ditt, M.A., late Head Master of Manchester Grammar School, 
Cheadle, Hulme, Manchester 

Professor W. Dittmar, LL.D., F.R.S., Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College 

Rev. C. L. Dopason, M.A., Student of Ch. Ch., Oxford 

JaMEs DonaLpson, LL.D., Senior Principal of the University of St. 
Andrews 

Joun A. DoyLe, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford 

Rev. J. T. H. Du Bounay, M.A., Assistant Master, Winchester Coll. 

W. H. Farrsrotuer, M.A., Lecturer in Philosophy, Keble College, 
Oxford 
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Lewis R. Farne.i, M.A., Sub-Rector and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford 

CHaRLEs J. FAULKNER, M.A., University College, Oxford 

Rev. T. Fow.er, President of Corpus Christi College, and Professor 
of Logic, Oxford 

W. W. Fow ter, M.A., Sub-Rector and Tutor of Lincoln College, 
Oxford 

EpwakD A. FREEMAN, Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford 

Rev. W. M. Furnraux, Head Master of Repton School 

Rev. Canon R. B. GIRDLESTONE, Principal of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford 

EpmuND Gosse, M.A., Clark Lecturer in English Literature, Trinity 
College, Cambridge 

JouN HALEs, Professor of English Literature, King’s College, London 

Rev. C. HarGrove, formerly University Extension Lecturer, Leeds 

FREDERIC HarRISON, Professor of Jurisprudence, Council of Legal 
Education, 38 Westbourne Terrace, W. 

G. J. Hawkes, M.A., University College School, London 

J. E. HELLER, 40 Gauden Road, Clapham 

H. C. Herrorp, Professor of English Language and Literature, 

_  Aberystwith, University College of Wales 

ProFEssor W. M. Hicks, LL.D., F.R.S., Principal of Firth College, 
Sheffield 

ALEXANDER Hit, M.A., M.D., Master of Downing Coll., Cambridge 

W. Hitiuovse, Professor of Botany, M.A., F.L.S., Mason College, 
Birmingham 

Louis HopGes, St. Martin’s School, Leicester 

JANE Hopces, Syston Street Board School, Leicester 

Rev. W. H. Hutron, M.A., Fellow and Modern History Lecturer, 
St. John’s College, Oxford 

Henry Jackson, Litt. D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 

Rev. M. Kaurmann, M.A., Erpingham Rectory, Ingworth, Norwich, 
formerly Tutor of St. Aidan’s Theological College, Birken- 
head 

Rev. HERBERT Kynaston, D.D., Principal (retiring) of Cheltenham 
College 

H. D. Leicu, Fellow and Assistant Tutor, C. C. C., Oxford 

Rey. 8. 8. Lewis, M.A., Fellow and Prelector, Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge 

W. M. Linpsay, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Jesus College, 
Oxford 

Rosert Locke, Charnwood Street Board Scliool, Leicester 

W.E. Lona, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer Queen’s College, Oxford 
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CHaRLes Lowry, B.A., Assistant Master, Eton College 

H. J. MacKInpDER, M.A., Reader in Geography in the University of 
Oxford, Staff Lecturer of the Oxford University Extension 

F. W. MaitLanp, Downing Professor of Law, Downing College, Cam- 
bridge 

H. W. G. MarKHEIM, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford 

Rev. JAMES MarTINEAU, LL.D., 35 Gordon Square, W.C. 

Joun E. Marr, M.A., Lecturer in Natural Sciences, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge 

J. S. Masterman, M.A., Assistant Master, University College School, 
London 

Rev. J. H. Maupg, M.A., Dean and Lecturer, Hertford Coll., Oxford 

W. S. MILNE, M.A., Lecturer, Denyer and Johnson Scholar, 1884, 
Oxford ; 

Rev. T. R. Morice, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford 

F. Max MU.Ler, Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford 

Rev. W. Stainton Moszs, M.A., University College, London 

ARTHUR S8. Napier, Professor of English Language and Literature, 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford 

HENRY NETTLESHIP, Professor of Latin, Oxford 

Francis W. Newman, M.R.A.S., Emeritus Professor, University 
College, London 

JAMES A. NEWBOLD, B.A., Manchester School Board 

Joun H. Ontons, M.A., Tutor of Ch. Ch., Oxford 

TEMPLE ORME, M.A., University College, London 

CHARLES KEGAN PavL, formerly Assistant-Master at Eton College, 
38 Ashburn Place, S.W. 

Rosert Pav.son, Schoolmaster, Practising Schools, The College, 
Homerton, E. 

Professor KARL PEarsoN, University College, London 

Wa rer C. Perry, M.A., Assistant Master, Uppingham 

F. H. Peters, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer in Classics, Univ. College, 
Oxford 

Miss Pirr, Laleham, Clapham Park 

Joun T. PLatts, M.A., Teacher of Persian in Oxford, Hon. M.A. 
Balliol College 

FREDERICK POLLOCK, Professor, Oxford, and Inns of Court, 48 Great 
Cumberland Place, London, W. 

Miss Mary Porter, Girls’ Modern School, Bedford 

Rev. T. C. Porter, M.A., Mathematical Assistant-Master at Eton 
College 

E. B. Poutton, M.A., Tutor of Keble College, Oxford 
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WiLu1AM Pore, Board School, Lewisham, S.E. 

J. Park, M.A., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Queen’s College, 
Belfast 

FREDERIC YORK POWELL, M.A., Tutor, Ch. Ch., Oxford 

CHARLES J. C, Prick, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer, 
Exeter College, Oxford 

C. P. PritcaarD, Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford 

CyriL RaNnsoME, Professor of English Literature, Yorkshire College, 
Leeds 

EpwarkD D. RENDALL, Assistant Master Dulwich College 

JAMES RHOADES, Assistant Master, Sherborne College 

Joun Rays, M.A., Professor of Celtic, Oxford 

Henry R. REIcHEL, M.A., Principal of University College of North 
Wales, Bangor 

Tuomas RaueiGcH, M.A., Fellow of All Souls and University Reader in 
English Law, Oxford 

G. A. REINICKE, Commercial Master, King’s College School, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

Geo. J. Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Lecturer in Philosophy of 
Natural History, University of Edinburgh 

JaMES ROWLEY, Professor of Modern History and English Literature, 
University College, Bristol 

Joun Ryan, M.A., Professor of Physics, University College, Bristol 

A. H. Sayce, Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford, 
Senior Tutor of Queen’s College, up to 1879 

CuTHBERT SHIELDS, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford 

E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. Oxon., Professor of Greek and Latin, 
Mason’s College, Birmingham 

Rosert K. Situ, Professor of Civil and Mechanical Engineering, 
Mason’s College, Birmingham 


H. G. Spearinc, M.A., Head Master of Preparatory School, late 
Assistant Master at Cheltenham College 


F. G. STEPHENS, University College, London 

M. Swinp.Leuurst, A.C.P., Ordsall Board School, Salford 

J. Barctay THompson, M.A., Senior Student of Ch. Ch. and Dr. 
Lee’s Reader in Anatomy, Oxford 


LLEWELYNN Tyack, Lecturer in Physics, University College, Bristol 

Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A., Tutor and Fellow, Exeter College, Oxford 

Epmunp Tonks, D.C.L., Member of Birmingham School Committee 

Rey. H. J. TyRRELL, M.A., Master of Turrell’s Hall, Oxford 

E. B. Tytor, F.R.S., Hon. D.C.L., Balliol College, Oxford 

Wm. WALKER, late V.P. of Leicester School Board, the Holt, Bur- 
stall, Leicester 
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T. A. Waker, B.A., LL.B., Fellow and Dean, Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge 

ANNIE E. WATKIN, Mistress of Girls’ High School, Borth, Aberystwith 

H. Welsse, Assistant Master, Sherborne School 

Rev. Brooke F. Westcort, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, 
King’s College, Cambridge 

AicE Woops, Chiswick High School, Bedford Park, Chiswick 

Mark R. Wricut, Head Master, Higher Grade School, Gateshead 

R. P. Wricut, University College, London 

Rev. J. R. WatTERS, B.A., University College School, London 

Rev. Epwarp Mauer YounGc, M.A., Head Master of Sherborne 
School 

T. Cuirrorp ALLBuTT, M.D., F.R.S., Late Professor of Medicine, 
Yorkshire College, Leeds 

W. H. Auucain, M.B., 5 Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 

J. H. Avetina, M.D., M.R.C.S., 1 Upper Wimpole Street, W. 

H. F. Bartey, M.R.C.S., The Hollies, Lee Terrace, Blackheath, 8.E. 

J. F. Banks, M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., Regius Professor of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Dublin 

LIONEL BEALE, M.B., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., lately Examiner in Medicine, 
Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons ; Professor of the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Medicine, and formerly of Physiology 
and Pathology in King’s Coll., London, 61 Grosvenor Street, W. 

R. HEATHER BiaG, 56 Wimpole Street, W. 

Sir GrorGE Brrowoop, M.D., K.C.I.E., LL.D., India Office 

J. Gress BLAKE, B.A., M.D., President of the Council of the Mason 
Science College, Birmingham 

G. FietpinGc BLANDFoRD, M.D., 71 Grosvenor Street, W. 

J. H. BrinckEs, M.B., The Brambles, Wimbledon 

W. H. Corrie.p, M.D., 19 Savile Row, W. 

Sir James CricHTon-Browne, M.D., 7 Cumberland Terrace, N.W. 

R. O. CuntneHaM, M.D., Professor of Natural History, Queen’s 
College, Belfast 

W. H. GaskeLL, M.D., F.R.S., Grantchester, Cambridge 

MITCHELL HEnry, F.R.C.S., Stratheden House, London 

ERNEST Hart, 38 Wimpole Street, W. 

R. N. Hartiey, M.B., M.R.C.S., 29 Blenheim Terrace, Leeds, 
Lecturer on Public Health in Yorkshire Coll. of Victoria Univ. 

G. Jounson, M.D., F.R.S., 11 Savile Row, W. 

Percy Kipp, M.D., 60 Brook St., W. 

Sir MorELL MackENzIg, M.D., 19 Harley Street,’ W. 

Professor Rawpon MacnamaRa, College of Surgeons, Dublin 
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Professor J. R. Pye, M.D., D.Sc., Queen’s College, Galway 


ANDREA RapaGuiaTI, M.D., M.A., Senior Hon. Surgeon, Bradford 
Infirmary, Walmer Villas, Bradford 


Pripcin TEALE, M.A., M.R.C.S., late Lecturer on Surgery and 
Anatomy, Leeds School of Medicine, Member of the General 
Medical Council, Leeds 

Sir Henry THompson, Emeritus Professor of Clinical Surgery, 
University College, London, 35 Wimpole Street, W. 

D. Hack TuxkE, M.D., LL.D., 63 Welbeck Street, W. 

J. SIDNEY TURNER, M.R.C.S., 81 Anerley Road, Upper Norwood 

H. 8S. Wenn, M.R.C.S., Welwyn, Herts 

Sir T. SPENCER WELLS, Bart., F.R.C.S., 3 Upper Grosvenor Street, W. 

C. G. WHEELHOUSE, F.R.C.S., Hilary Place, Leeds. 

Mrs. C. ALFORD, St. Luke’s Vicarage, Nutford Place, London, W. 

Sir J. Heatucoat Amory, Bart., 8 Hill Street, Berkeley Square, W. 

Rev. RicHARD A. ARMSTRONG, B.A., Liverpool 

Sir Epwin ARNOLD, K.C.L.E., F.R.G.S., 21 West Cromwell Road, S.W. 

Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, 61 Cadogan Place, S.W. 

Mrs. WALTER BaGEHoT, 4 Melbury Road, Kensington 

W. M. Banks, Junior Athenzum Club, Piccadilly, London 

ANNIE BESANT, 19 Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

Witrrip §. Bunt, Crabbett Park, Three Bridges, Sussex 

T. G. Bow.es, 40 Hyde Park Gate, S.W. 

ANNA BUCKLAND, West Heath, Ham Common 

Rev. Stoprorp A. BRooKE, 1 Manchester Square, London 

Mrs. ALLAN CHAPLIN, Villa Rosenberg, Boitsfort, Belgium 

Miss EveELyN CHAPMAN, 7 Melbury Terrace, Harewood Square, 
London, N.W., Hon. Sec. to Sloyd Training Institute 

EUGENE COoLLins, 38 Porchester Terrace, W. 

Sir CuHarLEs Cooxson, K.C.M.G., C.B., H.M.’s Consul and Judge, 
Alexandria 

F. Howarp Co..ins, Churchfield, Edgbaston, Birmingham 

JosEpH CowEN, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

MontaGue C. CRACKANTHORPE, Q.C., 29 Rutland Gate, London 

G. CrawsHay, Haughton Castle, Humshaugh-on-Tyne 

WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.S., Pres. C.S., 7 Kensington Park Gardens, W. 

Hon. C. Guy Dawnay, 8 Belgrave Square, S.W. 

J. B. Denton, Ranger’s Lodge, Greenwich Park 

WorpswortH DonisTHorPE, 32 Pembridge Villas, London, W. 

Rev. Marcus Dons, 8 Lynedoch Place, Glasgow 

JoHN Evans, Treasurer to Royal Society, Nash Mills, Hemel 
Hempstead 
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Admiral Sir GzorGE ELLiot, K.C.B., 6 Castletown Road, West Ken- 
sington, W. 

Miss EmiLy Forp, Adel Grange, Leeds 

Ernest O. Forpaam, Odsey, Royston, Cambs. 

C. C. PENROSE FiTzGERALD, Capt. R.N., late Captain of the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich 

Miss Mary Foster, Ashfield, Edgbaston 

J. A. Froupe, 5 Onslow Gardens, S8.W. 

E. D. GIRDLESTONE, Harborne, Birmingham 

Mrs. GABRIELLA CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 17 Albemarle Street, W. 

Mrs, W. R. GREG 

Rev. Ropert GREGORY, Canon of St. Paul’s, 2 Amen Court, St. 
Paul’s, E.C. 

F. C. Grove, 65 Curzon Street, W. 

Very Rev. Joun Gott, The Deanery, Worcester 

Sir W. B. Gurpon, K.C.B., Queen Anne’s Mansions, S.W. 

Lady CAMILLA GURDON 

Rev. Canon J. Happock, Bedford 

Sir CuarLes Hati&, Warsash Lodge, Titchfield, Hants 

W. E. HA, Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall 

Mary Hart (Miss), 405 Oxford Street, London, W. 

G. W. Hart ey, Tervine, Cladich, Argyllshire 

Rev. H. R. HawEis, Queen’s House, 16 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 

Hon. AUBERON HERBERT, Old House, Ringwood 

Mrs, HERFORD, Aberystwith 

F, H. Hitt, 3 Morpeth Terrace, S.W. 

GEORGE BrrkBeck HI, D.C.L., 3 The Crescent, Oxford 

Rowand Hix, Bedford 

HamiLton Hoare, 37 Fleet Street, E.C. 

W. Howpine, 9 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn 

GeEoRGE Jacoz HoLyoakeE, Eastern Lodge, Brighton 

Rev. J. PAGE Hopps, Leicester 

GEORGE HowarD, Naworth Castle, Brampton, Cumberland 


His Honour Judge Huaues, late Principal of Working Men’s College,, 
London, Affington Hall, Chester 


Rev. BLOOMFIELD JACKSON, King’s College, London 

Mrs. Mary JEUNE, 37 Wimpole Street, London 

E. Burne Jones, A.R.A., The Grange, Kensington West 
Lieut.-Col. E. KENNARD,*M.A., 3 Chesterfield Gardens, W. 


P. S. Kine (late of firm of P. 8. King and Son, Canada Building, 
King Street, S.W.) 
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Sir J. B. Lawes, Bart., Rothamstead, Herts 

Sir H. AusTeEN LayarpD, G.C.B. 

Rev. J. CaMERON LEE, D.D., Dean of Chapel Royal, Scotland 

Hon. E. Cuannos LEIGH, Q.C., 45 Upper Grosvenor Street, W 

J. H. Levy, National Liberal Club, Trafalgar Square (late Lecturer 
on Logic and Political Economy at Birkbeck Institute and City 
of London College) 

E. Lynn Linton, Queen Anne’s Mansions, S.W. 

C. 8. Locn, 15 Buckingham Street, W.C. 

FRANCIS LOVELL, Hinchelsea, Brockenhurst, Hants 

W. H. Macauuay, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge 

DonaLD MAcLEop, Editor of Good Words, 1 Woodlands Terrace, 
Glasgow 

C. C. Macrak, 26 Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

Right Hon. Sir Louis MALLET, C.B., Atheneum 

C. C. MassEy, Athenzeum 

L. J. MaxsE, King’s College, Cambridge 

W. CaMPBELL Murr, Inistrynich, Dalmally, N.B. 

R. Nrxon, Athenzeum Club 

Ernest NoEL, Lydhurst, Hayward’s Heath, Sussex 

ARTHUR PEask, Cliff House, Marske-by-the-Sea 

W. PENGELLY, Lamorna, Torquay 

Sir FREDERICK PoLLock, Bart., 59 Montagu Square, W. 

Major R. Poor, J.P., Old Lodge, Salisbury 

Rev. GEORGE PorTAL, Burghclere Rectory, Newbury 

BEATRICE PorrTer, The Argoed, Monmouth 

E. C. Price, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 

Mrs. PRIESTLEY, 17 Hertford Street, W. 

W. R. S. Ratston, Corresponding Member of the Russian Academy 
of Sciences 

ARTHUR Ransom, Editor of Bedfordshire Times, St. Loyes, Bedford 

Rev. H. B. Rawnstey, Crosthwaite Vicarage, Keswick 

Rey. H. Raw.inas, M.A., 22 Field Street, Marsh, Huddersfield 

J. S. RepMayne, B.A., Secretary of the Popular Musical Union, 
15 St. Mary’s Square, Paddington, W. 

Lt.-Gen. A. Pitt-Rivers, F.R.S., 4 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 

W. B. Ropertson, 217 City Road, E.C. 

CHARLES Row ey, New Cross, Manchester 

Rev. J. E. Rem, Ashow Rectory, Kenilworth 

Mrs. THACKERAY RITCHIE, South Mead, Wimbledon 

Rev. Arcu. Scott, D.D., St. George’s, Edinburgh 

VoL. XXIV.—No. 141. 
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Miss ExizabeTH M. SEwELL, Ashcliffe, Bonchurch, Isle of Wight 

Sir Percy FLORENCE SHELLEY, Boscombe Manor, Bournemouth 

Lady SHELLEY 

Rev. T. TRAVERS SHERLOCK, B.A., Congregational Church, Smethwick 

JAMES SimE, M.A., 1 Queen Anne’s Grove, Chiswick 

Rev. C. W. Stusss, Wavertree Rectory, Liverpool 

Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 1 Queen’s Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 

Lady ALIcE TayLor, The Roost, Bournemouth 

W. F. TRAILL 

Rev. R. St. Jonn Tyrwuitt, Oxford 

AuBREY De VERE, Curragh Chase, Ireland 

Madame E. VENTURI, Carlyle Cottage, Chelsea, S.W. 

E. H. VeRNEY, Captain, R.N., Rhianva, Bangor 

Marchioness of WATERFORD, Highcliffe, Christchurch 

Rev. J. R. Watters, B.A., Hackney Downs 

GEORGE F. Warts, R.A., Little Holland House, Kensington, W. 

SypNney WILLIAMS, Williams & Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 

Col. RopERT WETHERELL, Bedford 

Rev. Pariie WicksTEAD, 62 Alexandra Road, St. John’s Wood 

JAMES WILD, ex-Chairman of Failsworth Local Board, Manchester 

W. T. K. WiLpeE, Chelsea, London 

Rev. HERBERT WILLIAMS, 43 Cathcart Road, South Kensington 

Hon. Percy WynpHaM, Clouds, East Knoyle, Salisbury 

Miss CHARLOTTE M. YonGz, Otterbourne, Winchester 

MariAn L. YEOMAN, Croft House, Huddersfield 



























The following signatures are accompanied by certain reservations, 
which for lack of space in this Review will be made known hereafter 


in another place. 






J. ApaM, B.A., Lecturer in Classics, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 

ArtTHurR C. AINGER, Assistant-Master, Eton 

Sir Witii1am AITKEN, M.D., F.R.S., Army Medical School, Netley 

THOMAS CARNELLY, D.S.C., Professor of Chemistry, University College, 
Dundee 

D. P. Cuase, B.D., Fellow of Oriel Coll., Principal of St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford 

W. B. CHeapie, M.A., M.D., 19 Portman Street, W., Examiner in 

Medicine, Royal College of Physicians, late Examiner in Medi- 

cine, University of Cambridge 
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H. W. CHANDLER, Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, 
Oxford 

Miss A. J. Cooper, Edgbaston High School for Girls, Member of 
Council of College of Preceptors, V.-P. of Birmingham Teachers’ 
Association 

H. CrosskEy, LL.D., 117 Gough Road, Birmingham, Chairman of 
School Management Committee of Birmingham School Board 

Rev. R. W. Dace, Birmingham 

J. Donatpson, LL.D., Senior Principal of the University of St- 
Andrews 

H. S. FoxwE.., M.A., Lecturer in Moral Sciences, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge 

SaMvUEL R. GARDINER, late Professor of Modern History at King’s 
College, London 

Rt. Hon. Sir WILLIAM Grove, F.R.S., 115 Harley Street 

T. W. Happon, B.A., Composition Master, City of London School 

Rev. H. HENSLEY HEnson, Fellow of All Souls, Oxford, and Head of 
Oxford House, Bethnal Green, E. 

T. HopGKin, Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

JosErpH Kipp, M.D., 15 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 

Rev. P. G. MEpp, North Cerney Rectory, Cirencester 

Professor L. C. MIALL, Yorkshire College, Leeds 

Lord MontaGu, Palace House, Beaulieu, Southampton 

Rt. Hon. OsBorRNE Moray, Q.C., M.P., 59 Green Street, W. 

Professor T. NicHoL, Balliol College, Oxford, Professor of English 
Language and Literature, University of Glasgow 

C. H. Roparts, M.A., Fellow of All Souls, Oxford 

Sir ArTHUR K. Ro.uit, M.P., M.A., D.C.L., Member of Council, 
King’s College, 27 Lowndes Square 

Lord ARTHUR RussELL, 2 Audley Square, W. 

SAMUEL SiTH, M.P., 7 Delahay Street, S.W. 

F. Storr, 40 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 

J. E. THorLEY, Warden of Wadham College, Oxford 

Swyey H. Vines, D.Sc., F.R.S., formerly Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, Sherardian Professor of Botany, Oxford 

FRANCIS WARNER, M.D., Lecturer, London Hospital 

JoserH WELLS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, Examiner 
in the Final and Classical Honour School, Oxford 

Bishop of WINCHESTER, Farnham Palace 

GEORGE Woop, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Pembroke 
College, Oxford 

xx2 
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Sir Monier Monter-WiuiaMs, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., Boden Professor 
of Sanskrit, Oxford 

Miss Mary A. Woops, Girls’ High School, Clifton 

CaLeB Wricut, M.P., Lower Oak, Tyldesley, Manchester 


The subjoined recommendations are made by the great majority 


of the foregoing signatories. 


1. That a humble petition be presented to Her Majesty 
the Queen praying Her Majesty to appoint a Royal Commis- 
sion to consider the whole subject of official appointments 
by examination, and to collect information bearing on the 


matter from other countries. 

2. That the Governing Bodies of Oxford and Cambridge 
respectively be requested to appoint a committee to inquire 
into the modes in which the different kinds of examination, 
employed at or in connection with the Universities, re-act 


upon education ; to make suggestions as to any modifica- 
tion, if required, of existing systems; and to collect and 
publish statements of opinion from those who have taken 


part either in education or in examination. 
3. That a similar request be addressed to other educa- 


tional and examining bodies. 
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4. That a small committee be named, by those who 
have signed this Protest, to inquire into the methods of 


appointment by Corporations, Hospitals, other institutions, 


and large private firms engaged in trade; that it should 
collect opinions, make suggestions, and publish a report. 

5. That the Head Master of each Public School, of each 
Endowed School, and the Head Masters of certain Non- 
Endowed Schools, be requested to inquire into the various 
influences resulting from the different examinations to which 
boys are subjected, both at the commencement and the end 
of and during the school period; to make suggestions as to 
what substitutes, if any, should be employed for certain of 
these examinations ; and, at their discretion, to embody in 
their report statements of opinion from different persons. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Il. 


CONSIDERING that nearly forty years ago I did my best to prove the 
necessity of examinations for admission to the Civil Service, it will 
be believed that I did not sign the foregoing protest with a light 
heart. Before the Indian Civil Service had been thrown open, and 
before Sir Charles Trevelyan had carried his reform of the Civil 
Service in England, I was allowed by the then editor of the 7'imes to 
publish several letters signed La Carriere Ouverte, in which I said 
all that could be said against appointments by patronage and in 
favour of examinations. 

Nor should I wish to withdraw now any of the arguments which I 
then advanced. I hold as strongly as ever that appointment by 
patronage is too much for human nature. But I believe the time 
has come to examine the examinations, to improve them, and to 
reduce, if possible, the evil which, in addition to much real good, 
they have produced. The present system of perpetual examination, 
in spite of all the good which it has done, stands self-condemned, so 
far as our public schools and universities are concerned, by two facts 
which cannot be contested ; viz. (1) the number of men who, after 
having spent six years at a public school, fail to pass the matricu- 
lation examination in college, or the little-go examination in the 
university ; (2) the number of men who, after having taken a 
degree at Oxford or Cambridge, cannot pass the Civil Service exa- 
minations without spending a year or two with a crammer. These 
facts speak for themselves. I wish, indeed, that I had time to go 
fully into the subject, but I have not at present, and I must be 
satisfied with giving my general impressions, and saying what is 
uppermost in my mind. 

From what I have seen at Oxford and elsewhere, all real joy in 
study seems to me to have been destroyed by the examinations as 
now conducted. Young men imagine that all their work has but 
one object—to enable them to pass the examinations. Every book 
they have to read, even to the number of pages, is prescribed. No 
choice is allowed ; no time is left to look either right or left. What 
is the result? The required number of pages is got up under com- 
pulsion, therefore grudgingly, and after the examination is over 
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what has been got up is got rid of again like a heavy and useless 
burden. Nothing is converted in succum et sanguinem. The only 
thing that seems to remain is an intellectual nausea—a dislike of 
the food swallowed under compulsion. 

The mischief done is, I believe, most serious. It will poison the 
best blood of England, if it has not done so already. 

It is the best men who suffer most from the system of perpetual 
examination. The lazy majority has, I believe, been benefited by 
it, but the vigour of the really clever and ambitious boys has been 
systematically deadened. Formerly some of my clever young friends 
were what is called idle at Oxford, but during their hours of idleness, 
which mostly meant discursive reading and thinking, they grew into 
something, they became different from others. Now, my young 
friends seem all alike, all equaliy excellent, but so excellent that you 
can hardly tell one from the other. What is the result ? 

We have excellent members of Parliament, excellent judges, 
excellent bishops, excellent generals: but if we want to know Who 
is Who! we must often consult a Red Book. England is losing its 
intellectual athletes who were a head and shoulders taller than the 
rest, and used to be looked up toas born leaders of men. And if 
history teaches anything, it teaches us that no country remains great 
without really great men, without a few men different from the rest. 

I am asked what remedy there is. In the university there is, I 
believe, a remedy. Let there be two sets of examinations, one for 
clever and studious men who promise to take high honours, another 
for the many. For the latter the examinations might remain what 
they are now. Only the degrees might be given, not in the name of 
the university, but in the name of the different colleges. For the 
former there should be a real matriculation examination held by the 
university, not, as now, by the colleges; and then, after three or four 
years, a final examination 'might follow for real academic honours, 
allowing great latitude in the subjects of examination. 

Much depends in all this on the examiners. In England most 
examiners are young men, in Germany they are invariably old. The 
professores ordinarii, who alone examine for academic degrees in 
German universities, try to find out what candidates have learnt 
and know; our young examiners seem chiefly bent on finding out 
what candidates do not know. Add to this that in some cases, 
though rarely, examiners are actually the same persons who have 
crammed their examinees, and it may be imagined how human nature 
is tried in that process, and what the result must be. 

With regard to the Civil Service, I know no substitute for com- 
petitive examinations. Competitive examinations, however, might 
be toned down to a minimum, and a year of probation might possibly 
be substituted for the final and decisive examination. I say possibly, 
for, as is well known, we have always to think of ‘ Take care of Dowb.’ 
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Two things seem to me necessary—(1) a careful supervision of 
examiners. If the examinations are to remain in the hands of the 
youngest members of the university, their report should always be 
made, first of all, to the respective faculties, and afterwards only, 
when approved by the faculty, to the vice-chancellor. The necessity 
of this has been shown by recent experiences in India and elsewhere. 
(2) A gradual change of competitive into qualifying examinations. 

Many years ago we wanted to have examinations for the sake of 
schools and universities ; we now seem to have schools and universities 
simply and solely for the sake of examinations. 


F, Max MiLuer. 
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III. 


Or the working of the fashionable fancy for endless examinations I 
can speak from direct knowledge only in my own University. Com- 
ing back to Oxford, after many years of non-residence, I was perhaps 
better able to compare what is and what was than either those who 
have never known anything but the present system or those who 
have seen the present system grow up. Just now it seems to be 
understood that examinations are the chief end of life, at any rate of 
University life: they would seem to be thought to have an opus 
operatum merit for both the examiner and the examined. The object 
seems to be to multiply examinations as much as possible, to split 
them up—what is called to ‘specialize’ them—to the extreme 
point. A man is not, as of old, wholly plucked or wholly passed; 
with the ingenuity of Italian tyrants, a piece of him is plucked or 
passed, while the rest of him is kept for the sport of another day. 
The end steadily kept in view would seem to be that examinations 
should never cease, that therefore nothing should really be learned, 
that examinations should follow so fast on one another as just to give 
time to forget the matter of one examination before the next comes 
on. The thing has grown to such a height that names cannot be 
found for some of the endless schools, they have to be marked by 
numbers and letters. The gravest personages will be seen debating 
with the gravest countenances over some peddling change in ‘ Group 
A 1,’ seemingly without the faintest feeling of the grotesque nature 
of their employment, or of the reductio ad absurdum of the whole 
system which is implied in such a nomenclature, if nomenclature it 
can be called. The Oxford undergraduate is even examined before 
he comes into being ; the exercise called Responsions, the exercise for 
the now perhaps forgotten status of Generalis Sophista, is now gro- 
tesquely performed on lads not yet members of the University. In 
natural science, above all, examinations and examiners multiply daily. 
The luxury, to be sure, is a costly one; it sometimes costs fifty or 
sixty pounds to examine a single man: but the thing must be done 
under pain of loss of character. For in the matter of what is now called 
‘science ’—a word which used to have another meaning—the many 
are in the hands of the few. A proposal for a new examination in 
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any other branch is canvassed, perhaps thrown out, because men have 
some notion what it means. But ‘science’ is shrouded in mystery, 
A new -ology is invented ; nota dozen persons in the University know 
what the -ology is about ; but no one dares to oppose a fresh examina- 
tion in it, for fear of being called retrograde, obscurantist, opponent 
of the march of intellect, any other anathema with which the Holy 
Office of ‘ science’ may be ready. And so the thing goes on merrily ; 
everybody is examining or being examined, save during the short 
intervals allowed for forgetfulness between one examination and 
another. 

Now what has come of all this? Simply the degradation of 
University learning and teaching into a trade. Each undergraduate 
seems to do a sum to find out what form of examination may be most 
profitable to choose. Profitable, that is, not to the understanding but 
to the pocket. I was not a little surprised when, after my return to 
Oxford, I heard the words ‘the pecuniary value of a first class.’ Such 
words were assuredly never heard in my younger days. A man was 
rejoiced to get as high a class as he could, both because of the credit 
of the thing in itself and as an augury of a coming fellowship; but 
he never reckoned the exact value of the class in pounds, shillings, and 
pence. Another phrase that startled me was that of the ‘ tutorial 
profession.’ A college fellow who in my day undertook, most likely 
for a few years only, the further duties of a college tutor, certainly 
never thought that he was entering a special ‘profession.’ But, 
owing partly to the growth of examinations, partly to the new posi- 
tion of college fellows which has followed on the fatal permission of 
marriage, the ‘ tutor,’ if he can so be called, is now altogether another 
kind of person. He reaches his fullest modern development in the 
‘combined lecturer,’ of whom, as he is powerful, one must speak 
delicately. To bim teaching is strictly a calling; it is a calling and 
not an office ; for he is ready to practise it wherever he can find employ- 
ment, and he is moreover a mere teacher, not discharging any of the 
other duties of the old college tutor. Without being an University 
professor or reader, he teaches men from various colleges, but he does 
nothing except teach them. And he is strongly tempted to teach 
them a great deal too much, and in the wrong way. When examin- 
ation after examination becomes the main object, there is sure to be 
a great deal too much teaching, so much as to leave no time for 
learning on the part of either teacher or taught. The legitimate 
duty of an University teacher is to guide his pupil to the right books, 
the great books of the subject in hand, and to act as a commentator 
onthem. But this implies that the object is, not the passing of an 
examination, but the study of a subject. When the teacher’s business 
is understood to be to ‘ get a man through’ an examination—whether 
the result of that examination is to be a mere pass or a first class 
with its ‘ pecuniary value ’—study of the subject, study of the great 
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books on the subject, passesaway. The teacher puts himself instead 
of the books ; the thing becomes, in plain words, cram. 

This is the tendency of the modern fancy for endless examinations, 
Of course it does not prevail equally in all subjects or with all 
teachers. It cannot prevail so fully with the older subjects, where 
something of the better tradition of the past is still kept up, as it 
does with subjects of later introduction. Every man sees his own 
grievances more clearly than those of his neighbour, and to me it 
seems that what is called ‘modern’ history is the worst off of all. 
It is at least worse off than ‘ancient’ history, from which it is so 
senselessly parted in a separate school, to the great damage of both. 
For about ‘ ancient’ history there still clings something of the tradi- 
tions of better times, times when men read great books with a tutor 
instead of filling their note-books with the tips of a crammer. I once 
asked a man who came to my lectures, ‘ Have you a book ?’ meaning, 
in my ignorance, a copy of the author whom we were going to read. 
He answered, ‘I have a note-book.’ That seems to be the net 
result of forty years’ tinkering of everything, of multiplied examina- 
tions and multiplied teaching, to drive away ‘ books’ and to bring in 
‘note-books.’ And the professor can do nothing; he can only work 
away in a corner with a few who are still ready to toil at the text 
of books, while the combined lecturer flourishes amidst a whole 
library of open note-books. For the professor is useful only to those 
who seek for knowledge ; the combined lecturer, it is fully believed, 
can guarantee ‘ the pecuniary value of a first class.’ 

Every examination is in itself an evil, as making men read, not 
for the attainment of knowledge, but for the object of passing the 
examination, perhaps of compassing its ‘pecuniary value.’ But it 
may be hoping too much to hope that examinations can ever be got 
rid of altogether. If they must ke, then, instead of being many 
and piecemeal, they should be few and searching. Instead of giving 
aman time to forget his various subjects one by one, they should 
make it needful for him to remember his work as a whole. In 
Oxford we ought to have (1) a matriculation examination; (2) an 
examination for B.A. much on the lines of the old one before tinkering 
began about 1849; (3) an examination (or other exercise) for the 
degree of M.A. of as varied a kind, and, at the same time, of as 
‘ specialized ’ a kind in each case as anybody can want. The complete 
degree should be given only to those who show real proficiency in 
some subject, the last ‘ ology’ counting as one. Thus only can real 
learning, as distinguished from cram, at least cease to be penal. 
Whether it will ever reach to a ‘ pecuniary value,’ I do not presume 
to guess. 

May I end with my own personal experience in a time now far 
distant? I have deeply to thank my Oxford undergraduate course 
for causing me carefully to read several books, Aristotle’s Ethics at 
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their head, which I otherwise might not have read at all or might have 
read less thoroughly. But I do not thank it at all for examining 
me in anything. I do not mean because I got only a second class ; 
for I got the ‘pecuniary value’ of a first class in the shape of a 
fellowship. What I do mean is that I read with very little comfort 
or pleasure, while there was before me the spectre of an examination, 
deadening everything and giving a wrong motive for one’s work. 
When I had got my degree and my fellowship, I said, ‘ Now I will 
begin really to read.’ I began in October, 1845, and I have never 
stopped yet. 
Epwarkp A. FREEMAN. 
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IV. 


My point in this discussion is:—that, having been called in to aid 
Education, Examination has grown and hardened into the master of 
Education. Education is becoming the slave of its own creature and 
servant. I do not deny that examination has its uses: I do nct say 
that we can do without it. I say, that it is a good servant, but a bad 
master ; and, like good servants turned bad masters, it is now bully- 
ing, spoiling, and humiliating education. 

Those who teach are the proper judges of what should be taught, 
how it should be taught, and what are the results of teaching. One 
of the methods by which they have sought to test the results of their 
own teaching was by examination—one of the methods, an instrument 
to be used with discretion, moderation, and freedom. This expedient 
(a mere subordinate expedient) has silently grown into a system ; it 
has perpetually enlarged its own jurisdiction; it has stiffened into a 
special profession ; it has created a body of specialists called Exa- 
miners. As a body, the class of special examiners are younger men, 
of less experience and, except in elementary schools, of inferior learn- 
ing, as compared with teachers, as a class. They very soon evolve 
an artificial and professional skill, and set up hard, narrow, technical 
tests. Their business is not to teach; but to test whether the 
teachers are teaching, and what the learners are learning. This 
forces the learners not to attend to their own teachers, but to find 
some way of satisfying the examiners. Examination papers, not text- 
books, come to be the real subjects of study ; the aim of the student 
is to get an insight into the mind of his examiner, not that of his 
teacher; and to master, not the subject of his study, but that arti- 
ficial skill of passing examinations. Thereupon grew up another 
class of specialists—the Crammers. Their business is, not to teach, 
nor to test teaching; but to enable students to pass the tests. This 
soon became an art of its own, as artificial as playing whist or the 
violin. So, in the cricket field, having called in professional bowlers 
to practise, it became necessary to call in professional ‘ coaches’ to 
teach the defence of the wicket. And in the result, Education is 
tending to become a highly exciting match, not so much between 
the players as between the ‘bowlers’ and the ‘coaches.’ The 
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Teachers are slowly thrust out and controlled by the Examiners; 
they in turn are checked and dodged at every turn by the Crammers : 
so that learning is fast passing into the grasp of two classes of 
specialists, neither of whom are teachers, nor pretend to teach. 

I have myself had experience both of teaching and of examining 
for more than thirty years, in more than one University, and in 
several places of learning. Though not belonging to the special class 
of examiners, I have constantly been occupied with examining, have 
worked much with examiners, and have had no small experience 
of the practical working of the system. I need hardly say that I re- 
gard the special examiners as a most acute, energetic, and con- 
scientious body of men: and I say the same of the crammers asa 
class. Both do their work with great ability and conspicuous 
honesty. It is not the men; it is the vicious system which is in 
fault. Every teacher knows by experience that when he has to take 
his place in the examination curriculum, he has to submit to the 
system, and he does his best to practise the examining ‘art.’ And 
when, as every teacher nowadays must, he has to turn crammer, 
he tries to acquire the crammer’s art :—ommnes eodem cogimur. 
Teachers, examiners, crammers, and students, all have to take their 
place in the vast examining machine, which, like the Prussian 
military system, grinds out a uniform pattern. The huge examining 
mill grinds continually, and grinds very fast, unlike the mills of the 


Gods—but the grain it casts aside: it is designed to grind out the 
husk. 


I do not say that we can do without examinations; nor do I 
object to all examinations, under any condition. My complaint is 
confined to the incessant frequency of examinations, the growth of 
the practice intoa highly artificial system, the creation of a profession 
of examining, and its correlative the profession of cramming, the 
wholesale, mechanical, and hurried way in which the examinations 
are held, and the subjection of teaching to examining. In sum, I 
complain that the trick, the easily acquired and cheaply purchas- 
able trick of answering printed questions should now so largely take 
the place of solid knowledge and be officially held out as the end of 
study. 

I shall say nothing about elementary schools. As these are com- 
pulsory by law, supported by rates and taxes, and administered by 
the State and public bodies, and above all teach mainly the mere 
rudiments, there may be reasons for an organised system of exami- 
nation which do not apply to the higher education. Here the 
examiners are clearly superior in learning to the teachers; the 
curriculum itself is more or less mechanical and capable of mechani- 
cal tests; and a certain uniformity may be inevitable, and a certain 
standard of efficiency must be tested. I do not approve of our 
present system of examining in elementary schools. But I desire to 
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say nothing about it. Nor shall I say anything about the physical 
effects of over-pressure by examination. It is not my subject, and 
I leave it to others, merely adding, as is plain, that at least nine- 
tenths of any over-pressure on students arises from examinations 
and not from simple study. Nor shall I say anything about official 
appointments. I have no special theory or plan to support. Asa 
rule, I think people whom we trust to govern must be trusted to 
select capable agents. If we cannot trust them to do this, let us 
not trust them to govern us, If examinations are required to restrain 
jobbery, I prefer to deal with the jobbery face to face and by direct 
means, and not to pervert all public and private education, in order 
to checkmate the wicked jobbers, and reward the best crammed ones. 
Nor am I called upon here to devise a counter project and tosuggest 
other tests than examination for distinctions and prizes. The 
distinction and prize system is already absurdly overdone; and 
nineteen-twentieths of the tests are wholly needless, or rather 
actively mischievous. We want neither distinctions, prizes, nor 
tests in anything like the profusion in which they are now poured 
out. Art, learning, politics, and amusement, are deluged with 
shows, races, competitions, and prizes. Life is becoming one long 
scramble of prize-winning and pot-hunting. And Examination, 
stereotyped into a trade, is having the same effect on Education 
that the betting system has on every healthy sport. I do not deny 
that teachers may usefully examine their own students as a help to 
their own teaching. I do not say there may not be one public and 
formal examination in any prolonged educational curriculum. My 
plea is against that organised, mechanical, incessant, professional 
examination, by which education is being distorted and the spirit of 
healthy learning is being poisoned. 

Examination, like so many other things, is useful as long as it is 
spontaneous, occasional, and simple. Its mischief begins when it 
grows to be organised into a trade, and the be-all and end-all of its 
own sphere. The less the student be ‘prepared,’ in the technical 
sense, the better. The more free the examiner be to use his own 
discretion with each examinee, the more likely he is to judge him 
fairly. It was so once. All this is now changed in the thirty or 
forty years since the examining mania set in. The myriad examina- 
tions which now encompass human life have called out an army of 
trained examiners who have reduced the business to a complicated 
art as difficult and special as chess. Like chess-playing, the art of 
examiner and examinee has been wondrously developed by practice. 
The trained examinee has now learned to play ten examination games 
blindfold. He can do with ease what the most learned man of the 
old school could not do. Gibbon would be plucked in the Modern 
History school. Arthur Wellesley would never get into the army. 
And Burke would have got low marks, through not apportioning his 
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time to the various questions in the paper. I seriously doubt if many 
of our great scholars, our famous lawyers, historians, and men of 
science could ‘ floor’ offhand a high-class examination paper. They 
would not put their knowledge in the sharp, smart, orderly, cocksure 
style which so much delights the examiner. They would muddle the 
relation of the shire-moot to the hundred-moot, or they would forget 
the point in Smith v. Jones, or they might differ from the examining 
board as to the exact number of the Jsomeric Amyl Alcohols now 
known. All this your trained examinee, well nursed by thorough 
crammers, has at the tips of his fingers. He ‘ floors’ his paper with 
instinctive knack—seeing at a glance how many minutes he can give 
to this or that question, which question will ‘ pay’ best—and trots 
out his surface information and his ten-day memory in neat little 
pellets beautifully docketed off with 1, 2, 3, (a)(8) (rv), the ‘five 
elements’ of this, the ‘seven periods’ of this movement, and the 
wonderful discovery (last month) of a new reading by Professor 
Wunderbar. 

Of course all this does not take in the examiner. He knows 
that the student does not know all this, that this is not the wealth of 
the student’s reading, or the product of the student’s native genius. 
But what can he do? His task is to set questions, and the student’s 
task is to answer them. If the questions on paper are answered 
right, cadit questio. The examiner’s business is not with what the 
student knows, but with how many questions he can answer, and 
how many marks he can score. The examiner may see that he is 
not examining the students so much as the teachers, or perhaps the 
crammers. All that he can positively say is, that the candidate has 
been brought to the post perfectly ‘fit.’ The student may be 
writing down mere ‘tips’ from memory; but if he makes no slip, 
and he has been carefully crammed, the examiner has to admit that 
he has got his marks. The examiner may doubt if the knowledge 
is real, or is worth anything. He cannot state that the man has 
failed. If he had time and opportunity he could easily ascertain. 
But in many examinations there is no viva voce allowed; in most 
examinations the public viva voce is not thought decisive, owing to 
nervousness, temper, accident, and various points of temperament 
and manner. Few examiners now care to decide by viva voce; 
which in any case is done in a hurry and under disturbing condi- 
tions that destroy its value asa real test. An examiner has rarely 
the chance of trying a candidate with a fresh paper, or of giving 
him as many quiet verbal questions from time to time as he might 
like. There is no time, there is no opportunity. There are the 
rigid rules; the candidate is not accessible at the time wanted ; he 
cannot be got into a state perfectly composed, easy, and master of 
himself. A quiet afternoon or a morning’s walk would settle it all. 
But the clock goes round ; the Machine grinds on; the list must 
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be out in a few hours; the examiners cannot sit disputing for ever ; 
an average must be struck, time is called, and down goes the can- 
didate’s name—usually, be it said, ‘ with the benefit of the doubt.’ 

This is no fault of the examiner. His task is very difficult, trying, 
and irksome. None but trained men can perform it ; and it is wonder- 
ful how much trained men can do, and with what patience and con- 
science they make up their lists. But the higher examiner now has 
to mark on an average, in a week, from 2,000 to 3,000 answers, 
perhaps from 4,000 to 5,000 pages of manuscript. In this mass he 
has to weigh and assess each answer, and to keep each candidate clear 
in his mind, throughout eight or ten sets of papers. He is lucky if 
he can do this with less than ten hours per day of work at high 
pressure—reading in each hour, say, from fifty to a hundred pages of 
manuscript. He can no more waste an hour, or follow up a thought, 
than the captain of an Atlantic liner can linger in his ocean race. The 
huge engine revolves incessantly ; the examiner’s mark-sheet slowly 
fills up hour by hour till it looks like a banker’s ledger; some fifty 
ora hundred candidates get into groups, of Jones, Smith, Brown, &c., 
or else Nos. 7695, 7696, 7697, &c., and soon Jones, Smith, Brown 
are labelled for life. 

What a farce to call this Examination! Any sensible man who 
wanted to engage a confidential secretary, or a literary assistant, or a 
man to send on some responsible mission, would not trust to a mark- 
sheet, so mechanical, so hurried. He would see each candidate once 
or twice alone for an hour or two, talk quietly to him, get him to 
talk quietly, leave him to write a short piece, set him to do a piece 
of actual work, try him backwards and forwards in spontaneous, un- 
expected ways, as the quality of each candidate seemed to suggest. 
He would not burden himself with more than four or five candidates 
at a time. At the end ofa week, a sensible man could perfectly make 
up his mind which of the four or five was the best fitted for the parti- 
cular work required, and he would almost certainly be right. No- 
thing of this is possible in the official Examination. The ‘rules’ are 
stricter than those of a prison. There is absolutely no ‘discretion.’ 
Discretion might let in the demon of Favouritism. The candidates 
are often numbered and ticketed like prisoners, to avoid the disclosure 
even of names. The precise number of papers is prescribed, and their 
preposterous multiplication leaves the examiner about one minute 
for each page of manuscript. With one or two hundred candidates 
to get through in a week or ten days, the examination is really like 
the inspection of a regiment. The uniform and accoutrements 
must conform to the regulation standard. 

It is supposed that examiners are masters of the situation and 
have a large range for a ‘ free hand.’ It is not so. The examiner’s 
mind runs into groves, and a highly skilled class have sorted and sur- 
veyed the possible field. In each subject or book there are only 
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available, in practice, some few hundreds of possible ‘questions,’ 
The system of publishing examination papers, and close study of 
the questions over many years, have taught a body of experts to re- 
duce, classify, and tabulate these. So many become stock questions, 
so many others are excluded as having been set last year, &c.; 
and in the result a skilled examinee, and still more a skilled cram- 
mer, can pick out topics enough to make certain of passing with 
credit. Knowledge as such, and knowledge to answer papers, are 
quite different things. Student and examinee read books on quite 
different plans, if they wish to gain knowledge, or if they are think- 
ing of the examination. The memory is entirely different. The 
examinee’s memory is a ten-day memory, very sharp, clear, metho- 
dical for the moment, like the memory cultivated by a busy lawyer, 
full of dates, of three different courses, of four distinct causes, of 
five divisions of that, and six phases of the other. It is a memory 
deliberately trained to carry a quantity of things with sharp edges, in 
convenient order, for a very short period of time. The feats which 
the examinee can perform are like the feats of a conjurer with 
bottles and knives. The examinee himself cannot tell how he does 
it. He acquires a diabolical knack of spotting ‘ questions’ in the 
books he reads. He gains a marvellous flair for what will catch the 
examiner’s attention. As he studies subject after subject his eye 
glances like a vulture on the ‘points.’ Examination is a system of 
‘points.’ What has no ‘ points’ cannot be examined. Many able and 
industrious students do take the trouble to acquire this flair; some 
will not, or cannot, acquire it. But certainly a good many acquire it, 
by an outlay of labour or money, who are neither able nor industrious 
at all, 

A man going through the full school, college, and professional 
career now passes from ten to twenty of these examinations, at 
intervals perhaps of six months or a year. From the age of ten till 
twenty-five he is for ever in presence of the mighty Mill. The Mill 
is to him money, success, honour, and bread and butter for life. 
Distinctions and prizes mean money and honour. Success in exami- 
nations means distinctions and prizes. And whatever does not mean 
success in examinations is not education. Parents, governments, 
schools, colleges, universities, and departments combine to stimulate 
the competitive examination and the mark-system. None quite like 
it; but all keep up the tarantula dance—‘ needs must when the 
devil drives.’ The result is that the Frankenstein monster of Exami- 
nation is becoming the master of education. Students and parents 
dare not waste time in study which does not directly help towards 
success in the test. One hears of the ordinary lad at school or 
college, either as amusing himself because ‘ he is not going in this 
year,’ or else as ‘ working up very hard for his examination.’ He is 
never simply studying, never acquiring knowledge. He is losing all 
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idea of study, except as ‘ preparation’ for examination. He cannot 
burden his memory with what will not ‘pay.’ And a subject which 
carries no ‘marks,’ or very few ‘ marks,’ is almost tabooed. Books 
are going out of fashion; it is only analyses, summaries, and tables 
which are studied. But published examination papers are the real 
Bible of the student of to-day—nocturna versanda manu, versanda 
diurna. 

Next to old examination papers, the manuscript ‘tips’ of some 
famous coach form the grand text-books. One of the ablest men I 
ever examined, who bitterly complained that he had failed in a 
coveted distinction, was told that he had not read his books on a 
given subject. ‘ Why!’ he said indignantly, ‘he had not read the 
text-books; but he had mastered a valuable volume of “tips” in 
manuscript, which was said to contain every question which could be 
set in a paper.’ He failed through pushing the system too far; and 
a tragedy was the end. 

The Examination, thus made the ‘fountain of honour,’ governs 
the whole course of study. Ifthe teacher takes up a subject, not 
obviously grist for the great Mill, the students cease to listen, and 
leave his classes. The instant he says something which sounds like 
an examination ‘tip,’ every ear is erect, every pen takes down his 
words. The keen student of to-day is getting like the reporter of 
an evening journal: eager after matter that will tell, will make a 
good ‘answer,’ capital examination ‘copy.’ The Mill governs the 
whole period of education, from hic, hac, hoc, to the final launch in 
a profession. I know little boys of ten, in the ego et Balbus stage, 
who are being ground in printed examination papers, which I could 
not answer myself. And big men, older than Pitt when he governed 
England, or Hannibal when he commanded armies, are still ruining 
their constitutions by cramming up ‘analyses,’ and manuscript ‘tips’ 
of great ‘coaches.’ The result is that poor little urchins in frocks 
are in training for some ‘ Nursery stakes,’ as an old friend of mine 
used to call the trials of preparatory schools. The prize schoolboy 
who sweeps the board on Speech-day often gets a perfect loathing 
for books, and indeed for any study that is not ‘cramming;’ and 
the youth who leaves his University, loaded with ‘ Honours,’ may 
prove to be quite a portent of ignorance and mental babyishness. 
He has learned the trick of playing with a straight bat the 
Examiner’s most artful twisters. But he cannot bear the sight of a 
book ; and, like any successful speculator, he has a hearty contempt 
for knowledge. 

Examiners are very clever men; but they ought not to forma 
sort of continental ‘ Ministry of Education,’ controlling on one 
uniform and mechanical scheme the entire field of education. 
Examining is more irksome, less continuous, and worse paid than 
teaching. Hence, as a rule, the professional examiners are hardly 
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men of the same experience, learning, and culture as the profes- 
sional teachers in the highest grades. They have not devoted 
themselves to special subjects of study; they do not know the 
peculiar difficulties and wants of the student; they are not respon- 
sible for the interests of a given branch of learning. A body of pro- 
fessional examiners, moving about from great educational centres, 
tend to give a uniform and regulation character to all learning. 
Our educational centres are yet in far too chaotic and changing a 
stage themselves to justify them in stereotyping any system. 
Knots of clever, eager, trained ‘experts’ in the examining art are 
being sent about the country from Oxford and Cambridge, marking, 
questioning, classing, and certifying right and left, on a technical, 
narrow, mechanical method. They would be far better employed in 
learning something useful themselves. As it is, they dominate 
education, high and low. They are like the missi dominici of a 
medieval king, or the legates a latere of a medieval pope. They 
pitch the standard and give the word. Public schools revise their 
curriculum, set aside their own teachers, and allow the academic 
visitor to reverse the order of their own classes. The Mill sets a 
uniform type for the University. Colleges give way and enter for 
the race. One by one the public schools have to submit, for prizes 
are the test; and success means prizes. Next the minor schools 
and private schools have to follow suit. And at last the smallest 
preparatory school, where children in nursery frocks are crying over 
qui, que, quod, has to dance the same tarantula. 

For this state of things the remedies seem to be tiiese. Let 
examinations be much fewer—they are ten times too numerous. 
Let them be much more free—they are over-organised, over-regu- 
lated. Give examiners more time, more discretion, more room. The 
more the teachers are themselves the examiners the better; the less 
examining becomes a profession and a special staff, the better. Do 
not set examiners to test teachers, as well as students; do not set up 
mechanical rules whereby to test the examiner. Believe that it is 
possible to learn without any prize, money, or reward in view. Trust 
the teacher ; trust him to teach, trust him to examine. Trust the 
examiner, and do not set upa Mill. Above all, trust the student. 
Encourage him to study for the sake of knowledge, for his own sake, 
and the public good. Cease to present learning to him as a succes- 
sion of races, where the knowing ones may land both fame and 
profit. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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{ am glad to find that my paper on ‘ The Vague Cry for Technical 
Education’ has met with much more concurrence than dissent, and 
I am also gratified to observe that such of my critics as have dis- 
agreed with me have expressed regret at my inability to join their 
cause rather than reproach for my having discouraged it. I am fully 
sensible that my opponents in this controversy are persons who are 
actuated by most laudable motives, and I am quite in harmony with 
them in desiring to see great changes in the present system of school 
education, though I differ from them as to the form that the new 
system should take. Iam also an advocate for secondary education 
in a limited degree, and have emphasised my advocacy by giving it 
substantial support ; but my observation and experience compel me to 
value both the extent to which it is required and the benefits to flow 
from it at a much lower estimate than that of the enthusiastic sup- 
porters of so called ‘ Technical Education.’ The author of an article 
in Nature, while not disputing what I have said respecting the 
vagueness of the cry for technical education, turns upon me and 
says that I am equally indefinite and vague. The argument of 
*tu quoque’ is always a weak one; but in the present case it is 
also inapplicable. In the agitation for technical education now 
going on I am merely a spectator wishing to understand what 
the agitators mean when they so indiscriminately use the terms 
‘Technical,’ ‘ Art,’ and ‘Science,’ and it is not for me to furnish 
them with correct definitions. The same author says that in almost 
every paragraph of my article ‘ we recognize that we are reading the 
words of a true representative of that remarkable genus, the practical 
Englishman who has been the glory of his race in the past, but 
threatens to be its destruction in the near future.’ Well, I have passed 
through the phase of being treated as an amateur and a theorist not 
likely to succeed for want of practical acquirements, and now I have 
arrived at the contrary phase of being treated as an old-fashioned 
man of practice deadened to the claims of theory and new ideas. I 
must leave my friends to judge to which extreme I belong, or what 
is my place between the two. In other respects the article is 
chiefly remarkable for the wail at the end that, if practical men 
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remain much longer of my opinion, ‘then is the fate of our nation 
sealed.’ 

Sir Lyon Playfair, who, I believe, still fills a professorial chair, is 
the only writer who has affixed his name to a criticism of my article, 
and the fact of his paper not being anonymous and of its appearing 
in the important Review which gave publicity to mine entitles it to 
my especial notice. I can scarcely, however, call his article an 
answer to mine, because, instead of replying to my arguments point by 
point, he directs his chief efforts to minimising the differences of view 
that exist between us. In doing this he arrives at the conclusion 
that we are so nearly in accord that he wonders I am not a member 
of the Technical Association, or why I wrote my article. I may be 
permitted to say that, if he deems himself to be so much in unison 
with me, I have equal cause for wonder that he should charge me 
with ‘ throwing a dash of cold water ’ on the cause he advocates, or that 
he should have felt it necessary to write a reply. Professor Playfair 
is good enough to say that he would welcome my alliance as one who 
was unaffected by enthusiasm or emotion. I return the compliment 
by observing that I should be equally glad of his alliance on the 
ground of his philanthropy and influential name, though not on the 
score of the enthusiasm and emotion with which he treats the subject. 
I am afraid that his belief in the unison of our views will be sadly 
shaken by what I shall now proceed to say, and I shall endeavour to 
express my meaning in a manner which shall exclude ambiguity and 
misconception. 

Sir Lyon Playfair declares himself an advocate of including within 
the scope of technical education the teaching of specific trades and 
industries. I, on the contrary, say that workshops and factories 
or other places where actual business is carried on are the proper 
schools for the learning of such trades and industries. Here at once 
we stand face to face in diametrical opposition. Nor is our agree- 
ment more apparent in his definition of the object of technical edu- 
cation, which he says is ‘to give an intelligent knowledge of the 
sciences and arts which lie at the basis of all industries.’ This is not 
very clear, but as he proceeds to mention with approval the attendance 
of bricklayers in a class of bricklaying, tailors in a class of cutting 
and fitting, and watchmakers in a class of watchmaking, we are at 
no loss to understand the scope to be given to the education he 
demands. But I ask, what does he mean by the ‘ sciences which lie 
at the basis ’ of these examples of industry? It is certainly not usual 
to regard tailors and bricklayers or even watchmakers, so far as the 
operatives who make the wheels and parts are concerned, as practising 
trades which are founded on science. 

But let us follow up Professor Playfair’s premises to their legiti- 
mate conclusion. If we are to give technical education at the public 
expense to operative tailors and bricklayers, from what trades and 
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occupations can it in fairness be withheld? If he will consult the 
London Post-Office Directory, he will find that in the Metropolis 
alone there are upwards of 4,000 separate industries, all involving 
more or less of art, and none of them with less pretension to a 
scientific basis than bricklaying. Even the mere trader who only 
buys and sells has to exercise art in judging of his wares, and might, 
if it were any good to him, claim to be instructed in some branch of 
science having a shadowy association with the production of those 
wares. Now, if Professor Playfair contends for this wholesale in- 
struction at the public expense, his contention is simply impracticable. 
If, on the other hand, he makes a selection, it is manifestly unfair. 
But what is to be gained by handing over to the schoolmaster and 
professor the teaching of every trade? Sir Lyon Playfair, in a second 
definition of the object of technical education (for he adds confusion 
to obscurity by using two), says that ‘it is to teach the student to 
understand what he sees, and not to teach him to produce what he 
has not seen ’—a definition which seems even less clear than the 
first. He goes on to say that ‘technical education becomes the 
rationale of empiricism, while the knowledge imparted dignifies and 
fructifies labour.’ This line of argument has the advantage of being 
difficult to answer, not because it is cogent, but because it is im- 
palpable. If, however, he give up the argument of utility, which 
alone can justify public expenditure, I will leave him in possession of 
the field on the question of dignifying labour. In another place he 
almost acknowledges the absence of utility by saying that ‘to the 
manufacturer the ignorance of his skilled workmen matters little,’ 
but ‘the workman knowing that he is put into the world as an in- 
. telligent being is not content to remain in ignorance, because he 
desires to dignify and fructify his labour by understanding it.’ But 
I deny that workmen as a body have any such desires or aspirations, 
and I re-assert my opinion that the number of persons who would 
be benefited in business by scientific education of a technical nature, 
and who have the zeal, capacity, and perseverance necessary to its 
attainment, constitutes only a small proportion of the population. 
These are the words that I used in my former article, and I will now 
adduce statistical facts falling within my own personal experience to 
corroborate what I have stated. 

The Elswick Company many years ago provided extensive schools 
in connexion with their works, and also a Mechanics’ Institute which 
now possesses a copious library, and in which rooms are provided for 
evening science and art classes, conducted by able teachers. The 
Company have from time to time added to these buildings to keep 
pace with the increase of the neighbouring population, for which they 
now afford ample accommodation. The subjects taught in the evening 
classes are chiefly those which bear upon mechanical engineering, 
naval architecture, and building construction, but they include 
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chemistry, for the teaching of which an excellent laboratory is at- 
tached. They also comprise mathematics, electricity, sound, light 
and heat, together with drawing in all its branches. French and 
shorthand are also taught, although these two subjects have not the 
advantage of coming within the scope of the Science and Art 
Department. The cost of the teaching, both in the schools and 
in the science classes, and all the current expenses, are defrayed by 
Government grants obtained under the regulations of the Science and 
Art Department, and by a tax varying from ld. to 2d. per week on 
the workmen employed by the Company according to the rate of 
wages they receive. The whole of this educational establishment is 
open to the use of the Elswick workmen and their families without 
further payment, except that those who attend the evening classes 
pay certain additional fees, varying with the number of subjects 
undertaken by each student, and which if spread over the whole year 
would give on an average about 2d. per week. Strangers are ad- 
mitted to the classes on payment of, roughly speaking, double fees. 
The number of men and boys employed by the Company is about 
13,000, but the number who contribute the weekly pence is about 
10,000. There is also a large adjacent population engaged in engine 
works, shipyards, foundries, forges, chemical works, &c., all involving 
practical science in a greater or less degree, and some of them in as 
high a degree as almost any trade that can be named. And yet 
out of this large population the number of men and boys who 
avail themselves of the cheap and effective instruction afforded by 
these evening classes is on the average not more than 350 at one 
time. There is another important and ably-conducted establishment 
in Newcastle upon self-supporting principles for scientific instruction, 
and also a College of Physical Science which is now doing very good 
work, I am not ina position to speak with accuracy of the numerical 
results of these two institutions in relation to the surrounding popu- 
lation ; but I am certain that the combined number of their voluntary 
students forms an extremely diminutive proportion of the people who 
might avail themselves of the proffered instruction if they were dis- 
posed to do so. Nowif the proportion of persons aspiring to scientific 
knowledge be so small in the case of industries like those practised 
on the banks of the Tyne, what would it be in the case of industries 
which have no tangible connexion with science? Take, for example, 
the great national industry of cotton-spinning, in which we are so 
hard pressed by the foreigner. Can Professor Playfair pretend to 
say that we have only to provide ‘ large Polytechnics’ in the cotton- 
spinning district of this country to induce the operatives to come 
into them in ‘ their thousands and tens of thousands’ in order that 
they may acquire ‘an intelligent knowledge of the sciences and arts 
which lie at the basis of their industries’? I would ask what are the 
sciences and arts which lie at the basis of cotton-spinning, which is 
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only one of many industries in which the same question may be asked 
without hope of a rational answer. But let me return to the Elswick 
classes and state the results of this technical teaching both as regards 
advantage to the students themselves and the Company which promotes 
it. Of the 350 students who attend the classes, about two-thirds 
are journeymen and apprentices employed in the works. The 
remainder are employed elsewhere, and not unfrequently leave 
mechanical work and become teachers in schools or obtain em- 
ployment in some other capacities where literary or scientific tastes 
can be gratified. I cannot very confidently say that those who con- 
tinue their mechanical employment becomeas a rule more skilful work- 
men in consequence of the scientific instruction they have received ; 
but when they possess the qualities necessary to make good foremen 
their acquirements in practical science naturally contribute to their 
being advanced to such posts, and in some cases they work them- 
selves up to much more important positions. They are generally 
men of ability and good conduct, which favours their advance more 
than their superior education. As to the advantage resulting to 
the Company from this scientific teaching, it improves the class of 
persons from whom selections are often made to fill vacancies in 
positions above those of ordinary workmen; but it would be absurd 
to say that the successful competition of the Company with foreign 
manufacturers is in any degree due to the educational measures it 
has taken. This is a plain unvarnished statement of the economic 
advantages to the students attending these classes and to the Com- 
pany who support them; but when the advantage to the students is 
viewed in the light of mental culture and refinement, it must be 
estimated at a much higher standard. Whether knowledge in 
science and literature be acquired by reading and study or obtained 
through the instrumentality of teachers, its effect in elevating the 
intelligence, expanding the intellect, and opening out pure sources of 
enjoyment in displacement of evil ones is beneficial in a very high 
degree, and I think it no small thing that 350 students should in 
every two or three years leave the Elswick classes to impart a whole- 
some leaven to the great working population of the district. 

It is said that amongst other reasons why technical schools are 
called for is the decadence of apprenticeship ; but, as far as I know, 
apprenticeship has only been discontinued in trades where by the 
division of labour and the use of machinery the functions of the work- 
men have been narrowed to processes so easily learnt as to render 
apprenticeship unnecessary, and if this be so why should we seek 
to establish a substitute, especially if that proposed be a bad one? 
Again, it is said that popular instruction in modern languages is 
required to enable English commercial clerks to hold their own 
against the intrusion of German clerks. But I suppose that it will 
be conceded that German clerks will always excel English clerks as 
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German correspondents, just as English clerks will excel them as 
English correspondents. Therefore, so far as the German language 
is concerned, our clerks should take their superiority in English to 
Germany, just as German clerks bring theirs to England. But 
our countrymen would labour under two disadvantages: (1) the com- 
merce of England being many times greater than than of Germany, 
the demand for German clerks in England must far exceed that for 
English clerks in Germany; and (2) the Germans are content with 
smaller pay. At any rate the number of Englishmen, however well 
qualified as linguists, required to fill the position of corresponding 
clerks in all the commercial offices in this country is but a small 
drop in the bucket of population ; and self-supporting schools for 
the teaching of languages seem to be the proper source of supply. 
There can be no reason why ratepayers should be burdened with the 
cost of providing English clerks conversant with foreign languages 
for merchants who are not satisfied with the cheaper services of 
foreigners. And here let me throw out a suggestion as to educating 
children as linguists where it may be desirable to do so. Languages 
are acquired with such extraordinary facility by young children, that 
special infant schools might be used for the initiative teaching of 
modern languages colloquially. I know of an instance in which 
three children, ranging from four to seven and a half years of age, 
can speak English, French, and Italian with equal facility, which 
they have attained without an effort. 

In my former article I adduced the names of James Watt, 
George Stephenson, Smeaton, Brindley, and Telford, as men amongst 
engineers who had made great names in the world, and had, with 
scant facilities, educated themselves in such knowledge as was neces- 
sary to the exercise of theirtalents. Sir Lyon Playfair strengthens 
my case by adding the names of Arkwright, originally a barber, who 
revolutionised cotton-spinning ; Cartwright, a clergyman, who in- 
vented the power-loom ; Hargreaves, a hand-loom weaver, who in- 
vented the carding-machine and spinning-jenny ; Davy and Dalton, 
who were druggists ; Faraday, who was a bookbinder ; Wheatstone, 
the maker of musical instruments; and Bell, of the telephone, who 
was a teacher of deaf-mutes. He admits that all these men had 
no preparatory technical education and were, in some cases, quite 
illiterate. With these additions, a remarkable list is presented of 
men who have made great names in the world without the aid of 
special tuition, and Sir Lyon Playfair feels it necessary to attempt 
an explanation which shall be consistent with his own views. He 
says, ‘I do not at all dispute the fact that men of genius can over- 
come the defects of their education and can surmount difficulties 
which would prove fatal to men who had not the gift of genius. 
The latter are rare in the history of the world, and education is 
not modelled to suit their needs. The men who carry on the great 
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industries of nations are rarely in this category, and do benefit by 
the training of their intelligence in direct relation to their respec- 
tive occupations.’ But, in the first place, are these men entitled to 
the appellation of ‘genius’? Certainly not all of them, unless we 
adopt Carlyle’s definition, that ‘genius consists of an unlimited 
capacity for taking trouble.’ That, at all events, is the kind of 
genius that overcomes the difficulties. But I assert that both 
men of genius who have made great discoveries and inventions, 
and men who have simply distinguished themselves as men of busi- 
ness, are to be found in the same category. The self-made men, or 
in other words the self-educated men, may almost be regarded as the 
prevailing type of successful men, and it is clearly an open question 
whether their number would be materially increased by additional 
facilities for obtaining scientific and technical knowledge. If Pro- 
fessor Playfair looks around him, he will see that ‘the men who 
carry on the great industries of nations,’ so far from being rarely in 
the category of self-made men, predominate in it. 

He further says that ‘the great revolutions of industry are 
generally produced by outside men of genius who are not driving 
in the usual ruts of an industry, but who view its needs from 
without.’ I should have thought that the man of genius working 
inside of an industry had a much better chance of comprehending 
its needs than the one who viewed it from without. As to the 
danger of getting into industrial ruts, it appears to me that there is 
much more danger of getting into academicruts. If George Stephen- 
son, for example, had fallen into the hands of the professors at an 
early age, he might have got into a rut leading to pedantry instead 
of practice; but I know of no misleading ruts in the school 
of observation and experience. My critics do not dispute that 
George Stephenson’s name stands out as a remarkable example of a 
man accomplishing great success without the aid of education; but 
many of them exclaim, where is the proof that he would not have 
achieved greater success if he had had the advantage of education ? 
That he did achieve a great success without education is a fact ; that 
he would have done more if educated is only an hypothesis, which 
is counterbalanced by the opposite hypothesis that he might have 
done less. Sir Lyon Playfair makes an important admission when 
he says that possibly ‘ technical education ’ may contract ‘ originality 
and power of work.’ I not only think it may, but that it does 
when it assumes the form of cramming, for it is easy to put out 
fire by too much fuel. Professor Playfair and others have urged 
that George Stephenson felt his own want of education so keenly 
that he took care that Robert his son should have the best education 
within his reach. Robert Stephenson was, as we all know, a man of 
good general education, and was also well versed in scientific and 
technical knowledge; but that knowledge was not acquired in 
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technical schools or colleges such as are now called for, but was 
derived from ordinary school education and the practice of his pro- 
fession, combined with reading, study, and experiment, or in other 
words chiefly by self-education, for which he enjoyed facilities which 
fortune denied to his father. As to George Stephenson’s general 
want of education, it was inevitable that he should feel it keenly, 
Asa child he had never been taught either to read or to write, and 
could do neither until he was eighteen, and then only imperfectly, 
No evening classes, no free libraries, no cheap educational literature 
were available to him, and until he rose to distinction he moved in 
a circle of people as little educated as himself. Hence, therefore, 
when his fame introduced him to the society of men of science and 
letters, he necessarily felt the disadvantage of his ignorance and want 
of culture. He was probably unaware that his unaffected simplicity 
gave an attractiveness to his society which quite outweighed his de- 
ficiency in book-learning and conventional manners. It is easy, 
therefore, to understand his desire that his son should have such an 
education as would fit him for social intercourse with those with 
whom he would have to associate. 

In Blackwood’s Magazine for March last there is an article by 
Professor Ramsay, who is one of the governors of the new Glasgow 
Technical College, which I had not seen at the time that I wrote my 
paper. Had I seen it I should probably have referred to it, as it 
takes a much more limited, and in my opinion more rational view, of 
the need of education applicable to productive industry than is held 
by Professor Playfair. I have pleasure in referring to that article 
now, not only because it is to a considerable extent in harmony 
with my opinions, but because it enables me to point out the wide 
divergence of view which exists amongst the distinguished advocates 
of technical education. Professor Ramsay altogether ignores Pro- 
fessor Playfair’s contention that either technical or scientific educa- 
tion is needed for the multitude, and he takes the much more rea- 
sonable ground that it is only required for specialists and experts. 
The first portion of his paper is devoted to the inquiry as to the 
extent of the alleged superiority of foreign manufacturers, and after 
adducing a great number of examples of our indisputable supremacy, 
he arrives at the conclusion, in which he is supported by weighty 
authority, that, so far from its being true that our foreign rivals are 
gaining upon us, we are on the whole gaining upon them. In fact, 
he narrows down the number of the industries in which, he says, we 
are beaten by foreign nations into (1) those connected with processes 
which require scientific knowledge of chemistry of the highest kind, 
and (2) those in which success depends essentially upon taste and the 
faculty of design. He says that perhaps the most prominent example 
of our inferiority is in the manufacture of the coal-tar dyes. He states 
that ‘ the products of the distillation of coal-tar, the raw material from 
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which Germany makes the beautiful dyes of which our manufacturers 
are the chief purchasers, are supplied by us as refuse to Germany to be 
employed in a highly profitable manufacture, simply because we have 
not the brains or the skill to conduct the manufacture in our own 
country.’ He goes on to inquire what is the reason why Germany has 
carried off from us the manufacture of this article, and he declares that. 
the one and sufficient reason is to be found in the superiority of the 
Germans in pure scientific chemistry. Professor Ramsay as a cham- 
pion of scientific education clearly wants to make out that the want 
of scientific resource applicable to this particular manufacture is 
traceable to the want of scientific colleges in this country for obtain- 
ing a high-class chemical education. I prefer to attribute our in- 
feriority to the apathy and want of enterprise exhibited by our own 
manufacturers of dyes, who do not take the necessary steps for pro- 
curing the requisite scientific assistance in the prosecution of their 
trade. The following extract from Professor Ramsay’s article shows 
how he conceives this foreign success is attained :— 


One of the great colour works of the Continent is that of Messrs. Bindschedler 
and Busch at Basle. The whole work is under the direction of a highly educated 
chemist, cognisant of and able to make use of the discoveries emanating from the 
various scientific laboratories of the world; under him are three trained chemists, 
each over a department ; each of these has several assistant chemists under him. 
The men who work under this staff have no scientific knowledge whatever. Fitted 
up inside of the works are no less than ten thoroughly equipped laboratories, in 
which the above staff of chemists carry on new investigations. They have a com- 
plete scientific library, they take in all scientific journals, and experimentalise at 
once upon every new idea. 


Now when this passage is boiled down to its essence it amounts to 
this—that in this particular business the foreign manufacturer has the 
sense to see that success requires the aid of talented specialists, and 
has the enterprise to get them, and to give them every possible facility 
for pursuing their investigations. Why cannot the Englishman do the 
same ? Does Professor Ramsay mean to say that the specialists are not. 
to be had in England? But if so what is to prevent the English manu- 
facturer getting them from Germany? But they are to be had in 
England in cases where there is the demand for them, and in this 
case it is the fault of the English manufacturer that he does not 
make the demand. It is for him to make the first move, and then 
the supply would follow the demand. The simple truth is that the 
English dye manufacturer has less pluck and enterprise than his 
Swiss or German rival, and therefore he is beaten, and no amount of 
chemical colleges would save him from being beaten. But Professor 
Ramsay cannot say that our manufacturers are always behind the 
foreigners where high chemical science is required. Take, for ex- 
ample, the smelting of iron, in which we are admittedly pre-emi- 
nent. There are few processes that involve more recondite know- 
ledge of chemistry than the economica’ working of the blast furnace, 
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upon which volumes have been written in England. Every iron- 
master in the kingdom will acknowledge the necessity of either 
making himself an expert in the branches of chemistry concerned in 
the process of smelting or of employing qualified specialists to supply 
his own deficiencies. Those specialists are to be got in England, for 
the simple reason that there is a demand for them, and nobody 
pretends to say that the foreign specialist is in this case superior to 
the English one. But the number of industries that do require or in- 
volve high chemical knowledge or high scientific knowledge of any 
kind are extremely few in proportion to the whole, and the demand 
for chemical experts must in the aggregate be a narrow one. Nor 
can it be shown that any special steps are necessary for their crea- 
tion, because any man with a turn for chemistry who has acquired, by 
means already available, a good general chemical education up toa 
certain level easily attainable, is quite able to take up any particular 
branch of the subject, and pursue it to its utmost known limits, 
and even, if he be a man of talent, to prosecute researches beyond. 
The lack of talent is not asserted, but only the want of imparted 
knowledge. It must not, however, be supposed that I am adverse 
to high college education in chemistry or other physical sciences any 
more than I am adverse to the teaching of high mathematics in 
universities, for it is obvious that the literature of all these subjects 
would be much impoverished by the absence of such high education. 
All I mean to say is that its economic value is very much overrated, 
and that important practical results are most generally attained by 
men who, by facilities open to all men of ability, master scientific 
information to whatever extent is necessary to the prosecution of 
their researches or the attainment of their ends. 

With respect to agriculture, Professor Ramsay says that ‘ there is 
no branch of our trade that lies in so hopeless a state of prostration 
as that of agriculture,’ and this he attributes to absolute disregard of 
science. It is unjust to brand British agriculture with contempt for 
science, because in no country has attention been more directed to the 
combination of science with practice in agriculture than in England. 
In proof of this I may especially refer to the researches of Sir John 
Lawes at Rothamstead, which are of European reputation. The 
results of those researches, extending over a period of twenty years, 
are now compiled in a popular form available to every farmer, and 
it is surely better that farmers should be guided by established 
scientific results than by theorising for themselves. I know of no 
branch of industry in which the truth of the adage that a ‘little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing’ is more strongly exemplified than in 
that of agriculture, for it is notorious that theoretical farmers are much 
more liable to come to grief than those who follow the beaten tracks 
of practice. Men like Sir John Lawes who combine the highest 
theoretical knowledge with a wide practical experience may accom- 
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plish great results by such a combination ; but it is absurd to sup- 
pose that ordinary farmers can be educated up to that standard, or 
can have an experience sufficient to warrant their departing with 
safety from established practice. I admit that it would be very 
desirable if persons who are destined to have the superintendence of 
estates were to be well educated, not only in the practice, but also in 
the science of agriculture, because they would have opportunities of 
exercising a wholesome controlling and directing influence; but 
there are already sufficient agricultural colleges in existence to meet 
this or any other reasonable need. As to educating farm-labourers 
in science, as Professor Playfair would do, no possible good could be 
anticipated from so doing. In fact we should only render them too 
fastidious for common farmwork, whilst they would be unable to find 
employment in higher situations, which are already overstocked. 
Professor Ramsay does not venture to say that our agriculture is on 
the whole inferior to that which is practised abroad, although he 
insinuates as much by referring to the German success in the growth 
of beetroot for the manufacture of sugar. But he ignores the 
question how much of this success is due to sugar bounties and 
how much to science; at any rate, as our farmers do not grow 
beetroot for sugar and cannot do so profitably in this climate, the 
example he quotes has no bearing on British agriculture. He is 
more to the point when he alludes to what he calls ‘ the literal and 
shameful fact’ that British butter and British cheese are being 
driven out of our markets by foreign producers for no other reason 
than that the British farmer does not know how to make either one 
or the other. But if foreign cheese is competing with ours, it is not 
because it is better, but because it is cheaper. As to butter, it must 
be admitted that the majority of our farmers are exceedingly careless 
about making it properly, but the making of good_butter and cheese 
involves no high scientific knowledge, and the foreign makers who 
are said to be beating our farmers have no more scientific knowledge 
than they have. As a matter of fact dairy-schools are now much on 
the increase, and may be expected to afford all the practical informa- 
tion that is needed for improvement. 

I now come to the second division of industries in which Professor 
Ramsay considers we are distanced by foreign nations, i.e. those in 
which success depends essentially upon taste and upon the faculty 
of design. There is no question that half a century ago, or we may 
even say prior to the Great International Exhibition of 1851, the 
English people were lamentably behind their French neighbours in 
taste for decorative art ; but it is equally certain that very rapid im- 
provement has since been made, so much so that, instead of being far 
behind the French, we are now pushing them very hard, and are in 
some respects ahead of them. This is not owing to a few schools of 
design being dotted about, as Professor Ramsay would fain believe, 
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but to the truer realisation by the English public of what constitutes 
good taste. Our manufacturers merely follow the lead of the 
public, and find themselves compelled to supply what the public de- 
mand. In fact, in matters of taste as well as everything else, supply 
will always follow demand. 

As to what Professor Ramsay says on the expediency of making 
drawing a prominent object of education, I quite agree with him. 

The aphorism that ‘ knowledge is power’ is so constantly used by 
educational enthusiasts that it may almost be regarded as the motto 
of the party. But the first essential of a motto is that it be true, 
and it is certainly not true that knowledge is essentially the same as 
power, seeing that it is only an aid to power. The power of a 
surgeon to amputate a limb no more lies in his knowledge than in 
his knife. In fact, the knife has the better claim to potency of the 
two, for a man may hack off a limb with his knife alone, but not 
with his knowledge alone. Knowledge is not even an aid to power 
in all cases, seeing that useless knowledge, which is no uncommon 
article in our popular schools, has no relation to power. The true 
source of power is the originative action of the mind which we see 
exhibited in the daily incidents of life as well as in matters of the 
greatest importance. The man who is said to have extricated a 
little dog from the jaws of a big one by dexterously placing a pinch 
of snuff on the nose of the larger animal exercised an act of power 
by his mental resource, aided only by his courage and dexterity. 
Had he been a mere receptacle of knowledge, he would have been 
powerless to act; but when he exclaimed to the admiring spectators, 
‘You see that “ knowledge is power,” ’ he said what was neither true 
nor appropriate. And here I am brought back to the keynote of my 
former article, which was that ‘a man’s success in life depends in- 
comparably more upon his capacities for useful action than upon his 
acquirements in knowledge, and the education of the young should 
therefore be directed to the development of faculties and valuable 
qualities rather than to the acquisition of knowledge.’ None of my 
critics have touched upon this cardinal point, and I suspect they fear 
to do so, being aware, as everybody is, that men of capacity, and 
possessing qualities for useful action, are at a premium all over the 
world, while men of mere education are at a deplorable discount. It 
is melancholy to know, as I do from experience, how eagerly educa- 
tional attainments are put forward by applicants for employment, and 
how little weight such claims carry in the selection. I can affirm 
with confidence that, had I acted upon the principle of choosing men 
for their knowledge rather than their ability, I should have been 
surrounded by an incomparably less efficient staff than that which now 
governs the Elswick Works. 

Nevertheless I do not disparage knowledge ; but, on the contrary, 
I respect and value as highly as any one the vast store of human 
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thought and experience which is embedded and sometimes entombed 
in print, and the useful part of which is accessible to all through 
cheap literature and libraries. But that store of knowledge, valuable 
as it is to those who seek it for an object, and desirable as it is to 
those who pursue it for the laudable purpose of mental improvement 
and intellectual occupation, has no benefit to confer on unwilling or 
incapable recipients, and I am afraid it must be confessed that its 
economic value in the ordinary vocations of life which give employ- 
ment to the multitude is extremely small. But, when I say this, I 
am met bya chorus of voices exclaiming ‘ Look at Germany, and see 
what great efforts she has made and is still making to promote 
education of all kinds,’ and we are called upon to follow the example 
of that country or face the alternative of losing our trade. But I 
look in vain for any proof that our commerce has yet suffered from 
the high-pressure education of Germany, and until such proof be 
forthcoming we must be cautious in deciding whether her example 
is to be regarded as one for guidance or avoidance. The German 
people are far from unanimous in favour of this educational pressure. 
I know for a fact that many competent judges in that country 
are regarding it with disapproval, and are dreading its effects. 
They say, as I do, that it is thrown away upon the mass of the 
population, and is at the same time debilitating both mind and body 
by the overstraining of the faculties. From this they apprehend, 
not without reason, a degeneracy of race which would far outweigh 
the advantage to be gained by the spread of knowledge. Let us give 
heed to these reflections. This forcing system is gaining ground 
in our popular schools, Examinations are growing more severe and 
more extended. Mothers complain of their children returning from 
school with aching heads and puny appetites, while ratepayers groan 
under educational burdens for which no adequate benefits can yet be 
shown. 

I confess I cannot ‘understand how it is that Sir Lyon Playfair, 
while urging the claims of such trades as tailors and bricklayers to 
technical and scientific education, should be silent on the claims of 
that great industry with which he is himself associated, and which 
more than almost any other requires ‘an intelligent knowledge of 
the science and art which lie at its basis.’ I mean the great in- 
dustry of teaching. How is it that tuition is not reduced to a 
science and its technical’ processes made to conform to a scientific 
basis? If it were so, its present crudities and anomalies would 
vanish, and education would become what its name implies, a drawing 
out or development of mental faculties with the least possible waste 
of energy and with concurrent advantage to physical powers. We 
have already in our infant schools a model to commence upon. In 
them the faculties of the children are stimulated by exercises suit- 
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able to their age and compatible with health and enjoyment. Why 
should this principle be abandoned before childhood ends? Why 
not elaborate the mental and bodily exercises so as to keep pace 
with the growth of the organisation, without losing sight of the 
leading principle of development? I admit that the programme for 
so doing is not an easy one to frame; but there must be a right 
answer to the question of what methods would best attain the objects 
which I have defined in my former paper, 7.e. ‘to train the mind in 
habits of thought and in quickness and accuracy of perception. 
Also to make the hand, the eye, and the ear more available as in- 
struments of the mind, and finally to improve the physique.’ But 
no answer to this question is forthcoming, and never will be until 
the matter be taken up in a scientific spirit and investigated by 
scientific methods which would embrace both physiological and 
psychological considerations and involve experiments and trials. But 
nothing of the sort is attempted by our educational experts. We hear 
of nothing but cram, and are dinned with the cry for ‘ higher educa- 
tion,’ which in professors’ language means more knowledge, although 
knowledge in itself is already a drug in the market. In the mean- 
time we are violating nature’s laws by overstraining the immature 
faculties of children, and restricting their natural activities, and by so 
doing we are likely to bring upon us the penalty of deterioration of 
race. Of course I recognise the need of imparting what may be called 
necessary knowledge at school, such as reading, writing, and arith- 
metic; but the word knowledge is hardly applicable to these, which 
merely afford enabling powers for self-instruction. If drawing and 
other useful accomplishments can be concurrently acquired, so much 
the better; nor do I deprecate rudimentary science sufficient to 
awaken in superior minds a desire for more, but the great object 
of school education should be development of qualities and character, 
and also preparation for the practice of self-education. The school- 
master element is indispensable for children ; but after childhood the 
less we have of it the better. Men should not be carried when they 
can walk, and independence of mind and freedom of action are essential 
to vigorous and manly life. Self-education may consist either in the 
acquisition of ideas which flow from observation, experience, and 
thought, or in the appropriation of ideas emanating from the minds of 
others. The latter is a form of education that will be little sought 
for by the multitude. Facilities, however, should be given for those 
who need it or seek it, and it is an important question to consider 
whether the existing facilities are sufficient for the purpose. I need 
not repeat what I have said in my former article on this subject ; but 
I certainly think that no very ambitious extensions are necessary and 
that additions should not outrun the demand for them. There is a 
great tendency in the scholastic world to underrate the value and 
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potency of self-education, which commences on leaving school and 
endures all through life. If I may be excused the parody, I would 


say: 
All the world’s a school, 


And all the men and women merely scholars. 

In the foregoing remarks I refer more especially to popular 
schools where the exigencies of life require that the children should 
leave school at an early age; but where circumstances admit of 
lengthened education, knowledge may be more freely imparted, 
although in allcases the present craze for cram and severe competi- 
tive examinations is, in my opinion, very reprehensible. The system 
has had a fair trial, and no results can be shown to justify its con- 
tinuance. 

I must again protect myself against the charge of looking only 
to education in the aspect of utility. I have done so, not from indif- 
ference to the moral object of education, but because it is no part 
of my subject. Moral teaching and religious teaching are difficult 
to separate, and the best school for both is a virtuous home; but 
unfortunately homes of that character are not of the prevailing 
type. The difficulty of finding a substitute for beneficent home 
influence is, I confess, very great, and I do not know that much better 
can be done than to leave the matter asit stands. One thing I may 
put forward as a hint emanating from my own experience during my 
early school-days. The master of the school read every evening to 
his pupils for one hour from some well-chosen book of history or fiction 
or travel calculated to excite their interest and also to enlist their 
sympathies for what was good and their repugnance to what was 
bad. He read well, which greatly added to the effect, and served to 
improve our own ability to read. It was our happiest hour, and 
besides the salutary relaxation it afforded, it contributed in no small 
degree to the improvement of our moral taste and perceptions. 
This is one of the practices that might perhaps be adopted in 
popular schools with a view to moral cultivation, and I doubt not 
that other methods might be devised that would operate in the 
same direction; but I must not pursue the subject of moral educa- 
tion further. My subject is useful education, and my object is 
accomplished if I have succeeded in showing that there is a tendency 
afloat to overrate the value of knowledge and to underrate that of 
capacity. In the academic mind the intellect of the people is 
regarded as lying dead for want of knowledge. I speak as one from 
the educationally dead in saying that I never had a scrap of instruction 
bearing on my profession beyond what I imbibed for myself, and that 
I feel it has done me incomparably more good than if it had been ad- 
ministered to me. I repudiate the imputation of hostility to know- 
ledge or to giving facilities for attaining it to those who desire to 
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acquire it and have capacity to utilise it; but I deprecate plunging 
into doubtful and costly schemes of instruction, led on by the ignis 
fatwus that ‘knowledge is power.’ For where natural capacity is 
wasted in attaining knowledge, it would be truer to say that 
‘knowledge is weakness.’ 


ARMSTRONG. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since writing the above, I have been requested, and have gladly 
agreed, to sign a protest, which I understand is to appear in another 
part of this Review, against the mental pressure and misdirection of 
energies incident to the competitive examinations which pervade our 
whole educational system. 





. 


FREDERICK THE THIRD AND THE 
NEW GERMANY. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood leads on to Fortune. 


In a manner without parallel and to an unexampled degree, the 
moving drama of the death of Frederick the Third stirred to their 
depths the genuine sympathies of civilised nations. The condition of 
armed suspense in which Europe had stood for two years past, the 
momentous issues of peace or war, which then seemed to hang upon 
the crisis of his fate, heightened and intensified the interest. 
Thoughts of a great career cut short at its full commencement, of 
beneficent designs crossed in their initiation, of high hopes baffled 
on the morning of their realisation, of vast opportunities for utility 
granted only in the seeming, added their touches of peculiar pathos 
to the sterner features of the tragedy. The hush of silence in which 
the world watched the slow gradual fall of the curtain expressed more 
eloquently than speech the esteem, the hopes, the confidence that 
the dying Emperor had inspired. In the presence of the dead even 
France forgot her scars to weep upon the grave of an honourable 
foe; and it is no exaggeration to say that, in spirit at least, the 
mortal remains of Frederick the Third were followed to their last 
resting-place by a continent of mourners. 

As a scion of the house of Hohenzollern Frederick the Third 
inherited the personal courage and devotion to duty which are the 
heirlooms of his family. In other fields these hereditary qualities 
had been severely tried, and had borne the heaviest strain. Yet 
under the prolonged tests of protracted illness no one could have felt 
surprise if, in the midst of physical prostration, one or both had 
failed. Great as were the victories in which as a soldier he had taken 
part, none were more remarkable than the triumph which his patience, 
his resignation, his self-control achieved over the weakness, the de- 
pression, and the selfishness of sickness. With the strength of 
numbers, under the spur of hope, in all the excitement of conflict, 
it is comparatively easy to face the privations of campaigns or the 
dangers of battle. All these ‘unser Fritz’ had shared with the 
humblest soldier. But no endurance of hardship, no daring dis- 
played in the battlefields which built up the power of the German 
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Empire, could surpass the quiet heroism of his speechless, single- 
handed, and unequal encounter with the steady progress of inexorable 
disease. Even the closing scenes of his career found the simple 
unostentatious soldier fulfilling all the responsibilities of perfect 
health and answering to every call of his exalted station. Vigour of 
mind and firmness of will triumphed to the last over bodily decay. 
Resolutely putting aside the question whether he was doomed or not, 
and determining to hope so long as life lasted, he concentrated all 
his energy and thoughts on the punctual discharge of every duty of 
his position. On many grounds it is possible to regret the light 
of unsparing publicity which fell upon every detail of the last illness 
of the Emperor. But the curtain was not raised in vain upon it if 
the spectacle of heroic resignation which it gave has encouraged one 
pain-racked human being to ‘ suffer silently.’ 

Two recent publications have once more concentrated attention 
upon the Emperor Frederick. The publication of his Diary at the 
present crisis is tactless, ill-timed, and embarrassing; but the 
substantial accuracy of its contents has never been impugned. In 
the light which it throws upon his striking, massive figure we learn 
to appreciate more fully the loss that Germany and Europe have 
sustained. Over his early grave friends and foes would have done 
well to forget their bickerings. But this is the very occasion selected 
by the German doctors to charge Sir M. Mackenzie with the sacrifice 
of this invaluable life. If it is legitimate to regret that Sir M. 
Mackenzie has descended too far towards the level of his antagonists, 
it is also fair to remember that he was not the first assailant, and 
that he was forced to reply in order to vindicate to the world the un- 
shaken confidence which he enjoys of those who could best measure 
and appreciate his skill. 

The Emperor’s reign was too brief in duration to test his capacities 
asaruler. But it is easy to explain the public confidence that he 
had inspired. He did not possess that meteoric brilliancy of talent 
which dazzles as much by its irregularity as its brightness. His 
personal influence depended upon no uncertain light and shade of 
genius unsustained by moral greatness; it rested upon a broader, 
surer basis—upon unity of character, upon balance of powers, upon 
harmony of moral qualities with great intellectual gifts. Men recog- 
nised that his uniform discretion of speech and conduct did not 
result from cold prudential calculation, but was the fruit of a stead- 
fast resolve to maintain the high ideal which he had conceived of the 
duties of an heir-apparent and a future sovereign. As Crown Prince 
he was trained in the difficult school of repression and forbearance ; 
compelled to remain politically unknown, and even excluded from a 
knowledge of affairs of the deepest moment, he only emerged from 
retirement when duty called him to action. Fora man of energy and 
independence, who felt, as his Diary proves, that he represented the 
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future, such a discipline was especially severe. But his conduct 
proved that he had mastered the essential secret of government: he 
had learned to govern himself, and with rare dignity and good sense 
he accepted the exigencies of his difficult position. 

As shallow waters are easily lifted into waves, so superficial 
characters are generally restless. The Crown Prince’s patriotic for- 
bearance from public intervention in political affairs was something 
more than a negative sign ; it was a positive proof of depths of latent 
force and reserved strength. While he won the confidence of states- 
men by his dignified self-suppression, he gained the love of his 
people by his activity in the only fields in which he enjoyed an 
opportunity to display his vigour. To war in itself he was averse; 
his intense humanity revolted from the sufferings it inflicted. His 
Diary affords many illustrations of his superiority to the feverish 
passion for military glory which can only be gratified at the expense 
of others. Thus on the 18th of October 1870, in the full tide of success, 
he expresses the hope that he had seen his last war and served in 
his last campaign. War was to him a nettle to be grasped firmly, a 
necessary evil which must be met with resolution. When once, in 
July 1870, Bismarck had convinced him that concessions to France 
for the sake of peace were impossible, he was the first to demand 
‘Kriegmobil.’ And in that supreme moment when the Baltic and 
the Elbe, the Oder and the Necker, the Weser and the Main rolled 


together, as it were, in one vast crested wave of national enthusiasm 
and crashed tumultuously upon the soil of France, in no German 
heart did the patriotic sentiment of Arndt’s stirring and prophetic 
song (written in 1841) awaken a more responsive echo :— 


Mein einiges Deutschland, mein kiihnes, heran ! 
Wir wollen ein Liedlein euch singen, 

Von dem, was die schleichende List euch gewann, 
Von Strassburg und Metz und Lothringen ! 

Zuriick sollt ihr zahlen, heraus sollt ihr geben ! 

So stehe der Kampf und auf Tod und auf Leben ! 

So klinge die Lésung: ‘Zum Rhein! Uebern Rhein! 

Alldeutschland in Frankreich hinein !’ 


It would be false flattery to assert that the late Emperor was a 
born captain or a great tactician. At the outset of the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870-71 he expresses his diffidence with character- 
istic modesty. ‘I am quite prepared,’ he says, ‘to take up a position 
in reserve, so as to serve as a flank defence to the central army, for 
I should scarcely be equal to great undertakings.’ On the other 
hand, his capacity as a leader was fully recognised by all the military 
authorities who supported him during the campaign, and by no one 
with such affectionate pride as by the veteran hero Von Blumenthal, 
Without discussing the exact degree of military skill which he pos- 
sessed, it cannot be disputed that he carried out with conspicuous 
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success the important operations with which he was entrusted. His 
difficult march and timely arrival at the head of the Silesian army 
upon the battle-field of Koniggriitz, his services in command of the 
left, or van, of the German army at Wissemburg and Worth, his 
execution of the rapid movement upon Sedan, his vigour, patience, 
and tenacity throughout the investment of Paris, the decisive promp- 
titude with which he directed the movements that annihilated the 
army of the Loire, were services which fairly earn him the renown of 
an experienced, capable, and successful commander. 

But Frederick the Third was far more than a mere soldier. On 
one side of his nature he was in warm sympathy with the military 
patriotism of his people; on the other he was in close touch with the 
varied activities of their intellectual culture and industrial enter- 
prises. Excluded, as he was by his position, from public interven- 
tion in party politics, he never sank into inactivity. His wide 
sympathies found many fields of congenial energy. On every side he 
carefully prepared himself to fill the great position to which he 
would one day be called. The official director of the State Museums, 
the patron of arts and sciences, the promoter of educational and 
philanthropic institutions, he laboured heart and soul to popularise 
the results of esthetic and scientific culture, and to advance the well- 
being of his people. Among the many educational movements in 
which he was interested may be specially mentioned the Fort- 
bildungschulen, which supply instruction to persons of every class or 
age after they have left school. In later life his chief recreations 
were music and literature. His favourite composers were Gluck and 
Mozart. Wagnerism, as a social cult, he particularly disliked; but 
he greatly admired Z'annhduser, Lohengrin, Fliegende Hollinder, 
Meistersinger, and Parsifal. Tristan und Isolde he could not 
bear; and the Trilogie, in spite of fine and stirring passages, was, 
as a whole, to him almost unendurable. With the history of his own 
country he made himself intimately familiar, and the great national 
work upon the reign of Frederick the Great was continued under his 
especial patronage. To particularise his favourite books would be a 
difficult task. But those of which he never wearied were Faust, 
Nathan der Weise, and, as many will learn with special interest, 
because it denotes the hidden source of strength upon which he relied 
throughout his last illness, the Nachfolge Christi of Thomas 4 Kempis. 

Those who were brought, however slightly, within the range of 
his personal influence will never forget his charm. Proud as he 
undoubtedly was of his lineage, his position, and his prestige, he was 
totally without vanity or affectation. An admirable talker and fond 
of conversation, he enjoyed the society of artists and men of letters, 
and his open geniality of manner set all with whom he came in con- 
tact immediately at their ease. Entirely free from display, and 
content to be simply himself, he produced the impression of an im- 
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mense reserve of quiet force of character. His chivalrous courtesy 
towards women and to the infirm and old was peculiarly fascinating, 
and he entered with frank heartiness into the games of children. 
His ordinary life alternated between Berlin and Potsdam. During 
the winter season in the capital, his time was necessarily occupied in 
receptions, military inspections, and other official duties. But he 
rarely missed his afternoon walk or drive with the Crown Princess in 
the Thiergarten. At Potsdam the Crown Prince, his family, and the 
household ate their meals and spent the evenings together; but in 
Berlin the Royal family dined alone, or with their specially-invited 
guests, and the Crown Prince frequently went, after the six o’clock 
dinner, to the Theatre or the Opera. His country life at Potsdam 
was quieter and more domestic. Before breakfast he generally 
rode with the Crown Princess, and after breakfast walked about the 
grounds before sitting down to the work which generally occupied bim 
till nearly two. At that hour he dined. The afternoon was spent 
in various ways; occasionally he would sit and watch his wife and 
daughters playing at lawn-tennis. On the river Havel, which flows 
through Potsdam, is the Pfauen Insel, and on this island he was fond 
of drinking tea. Supper was at eight, and if the weather was hot the 
Prince and his family generally drove or walked after the meal was 
over. Though officially obliged to take part in many hunting and 
shooting parties, he was not asportsman. At Potsdam he rode often, 
but he cared little for riding except as exercise. He rarely, if ever, 
drove himself. The kindly disposition which showed itself in his 
unwillingness to take life in any form was also shown in his love for 
‘Bijou’ and his greyhounds, and especially for ‘Worth,’ the old 
charger which fed from his hand at Charlottenburg, and which 
followed his coffin in the funeral procession. By his servants, nearly 
all of whom had served under him in his campaigns, he was idolised, 
and he rewarded their fidelity by retaining them long after their 
blindness or deafness had rendered them comparatively unfit for 
service. 

His straightforward rectitude, discretion, and firmness of will 
commanded the confidence of all who knew him. But the real 
strength of his popularity lay among the middle and the lower classes. 
His kingly bearing, his military successes, his frank geniality of 
manner, his simplicity of life, his warmth and breadth of sympathy 
endeared him to the mass of the people; while his enthusiasm for 
the arts and sciences, his interest in educational and material pro- 
gress, his recognition of merit independently of birth, his known 
aversion to war and persecution, the liberalism of his social and 
political views, centred in him the hopes of the middle classes. Nor 
could those who differed from him most essentially upon questions 
of domestic policy refuse their admiration for his character. Men of 
all shades of political opinion recognised that a Prince, so firm in 
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purpose and independent in judgment, enjoying the perfect confi- 
dence of his intimates, arousing the enthusiasm of the mass of 
the nation, and at the same time representing the best traditions of 
his race, would exercise a deep influence for good or for evil upon 
the future of his country. By the military, official, and aristocratic 
classes his accession to the throne was contemplated with anxiety, by 
every one else with unbounded hope. Those who feared, as well as 
those who desired, violent changes of policy were alike disappointed. 
The confidence which, as Crown Prince, he had inspired in his dis- 
cretion, was fully justified by his conduct as Emperor. Nor was the 
impression of vigour and resolution that he had created in any way 
belied. In the three short months of his reign, in spite of physical 
prostration, he did more than is generally understood to impress his 
personality upon the history of his country, though to what extent 
he has affected her destinies time alone can show. 

Before his accession, he was generally credited with broad and 
liberal views on social and political questions. It was believed that 
he would use his power to mitigate the severity of Prussian auto- 
cracy, to remove some of the barriers of aristocratic caste feeling 
within which the industrial classes are still restrained, to develope 
the material resources of the country, to relax the machinery of 
a military and absolutist administration, to infuse a freer and more 
elastic spirit into institutions which the people have outgrown, to 
reconcile the monarchy with popular aspirations, and, in a word, to 
convert Germany from a military despotism into a Constitutional 
State, enjoying a form of government not imitated from other coun- 
tries, but adapted to the character and necessities of the nation. 
That he cherished such an ideal is, with one important limitation, 
certain. But asa soldier he was determined to protect the army 
from popular control, for he was firmly convinced of the fatal influ- 
ence of such external interference. That his ideal was modified 
by the rapid spread of Socialism and by the unexpectedly sudden 
recovery of France is possible. His manifesto hinted at no hasty 
change of men or measures, and implied no rash reversal of previous 
policy. But it must be remembered that the duration of his own 
life was in his own estimation to be probably short, that organic 
evolution recommended itself more strongly than revolution to his 
calm well-balanced nature, and that a violent reversal of the policy 
of the Emperor William would have cast a slur upon the memory 
of his father, a slur which was wholly inconsistent with the character 
of a son whose life had been a continuous self-sacrifice upon the altar 
of filial duty. 

A German newspaper has compared Frederick the Third to Joseph 
the Second of the house of Hapsburg, as a man of benevolent in- 
tentions and unpractical aims, who was two centuries in advance of 
his age, and who sacrificed the present to the construction of 
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Utopian futures. N othing in the sober-minded, unimaginative 
character of the late Emperor justified such a comparison, and the 
assumptions on which it is based are totally inconsistent with the 
facts recently disclosed in his Diary. Probably few except his most 
intimate associates had credited him with his due share in the 
‘making of Germany.’ But the Diary assigns to him an all-impor- 
tant part in one of the greatest events of modern history. It reveals 
in him the possession of a statesman’s appreciation of the strength 
of popular forces, an opportunist’s quickness to grasp the bearings of 
political crises, and a firmness which is capable of hardening into 
what would be pitilessness, if severity were not often. the truest 
mercy. He was known to the world as a kindly, unobtrusive, high- 
minded, courageous, straightforward gentleman. His Diary proves 
him to have been this, and something more. In force of resolution 
and in practical energy he was a true Hohenzollern, while the union 
of determination with foresight and reflection shows the brain which 
conceives, and the will which executes, a great idea. 

Some readers of the Diary have detected in the Crown Prince’s 
account of the transactions that led up to the reconstruction of the 
German Empire in 1870-71 a self-laudatory ostentation, as though 
he claimed the paternity of the idea of German Unity or disputed 
with Prince Bismarck the title of the architect of united Germany. 
Now the idea of German unity was common property ; for centuries 
it had coloured the dreams of poets and philosophers; for years it 
stood out as the goal of Prussian policy, especially among the circles 
to which the Crown Prince’s friends belonged, though it was repug- 
nant to the school in which Bismarck was educated; popular legend 
and medisval prophecy fostered its growth; scheme after scheme 
had been drafted to effect it by well-known statesmen, and notably 
by the late Prince Consort and by Stockmar. For any one in this 
century to claim the idea as an original conception would be ridi- 
culous ; and it is incredible that any well-informed persons supposed 
that such a claim was in the remotest degree made in the Diary. 
Two points are, however, emphatically proved by it. In the first 
place that the Crown Prince was neither an opponent nor even a 
reluctant convert to the idea; he was its strenuous and, as the Chan- 
cellor thought, its impatient advocate. In the second place, that 
the assumption of the Imperial crown at this particular crisis was the 
work of the Crown Prince, and that his tenacity of purpose triumphed 
alike over the legitimate and natural hesitation of Bismarck and the 
indifference of King William. 

The visits of the Crown Prince to the South German courts 
immediately before the actual outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war 
gave him a special insight into the sentiments of the territorial 
Princes, while his command of the left wing of the German army, 
which was largely composed of Southern troops, increased his 
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acquaintance with the strength of popular feeling. From the first 
commencement of hostilities his Diary shows how strongly he felt 
the imminent necessity of reconstructing the German States upon 
a new basis; he saw that the formation of the North German Con- 
federation had aided the transition towards unification, and that a 
community of interest, of danger, and of triumph offered unique 
opportunities for the realisation of the cherished dream of patriots, 
With the instinct and audacity of genius, or, if you will, with the 
impatient impetuosity of inexperienced youth, he urged the Chan- 
cellor to strike while the iron was hot. What more natural than 
that Bismarck should hesitate to pluck the fruit which he had so 
skilfully tended, lest it should prove not fully ripe? What more 
consistent with the habits of mind of the Chancellor, whose poli- 
tical insight has more than once failed to estimate accurately 
the strength of popular forces, than that he should underrate the 
immense power which was urging him onwards? What more striking 
illustration of his administrative power than the pliability with 
which he embraced the idea as soon as he recognised that he was 
wrong and that the Crown Prince was right? To conquer the 
indifference of King William, when once Bismarck had withdrawn 
his opposition, was comparatively easy. But it was to the resolution 
of the Crown Prince that both King and Chancellor had yielded. 
He had stood alone in his opinion. He, and he only, had seen the 
value of an opportunity which delay would have robbed of its 
dramatic significance and its apparent spontaneity of enthusiasm. 
‘To-day,’ he writes in his Diary under the date of the 3rd of Decem- 
ber, ‘are Kaiser and Reich irrevocably re-established; to-day is 
ended the interregnum of sixty-five years; to-day is filled the 
terrible blank of an empire without its emperor.’ 

But above and beyond the military reconstruction of the Germen 
Empire, the Diary also indicates that the Crown Prince had conceived 
a still grander idea. The new Empire recalled the old elective head- 
ship of a monarchical confederacy of coequal Princes in nothing but 
the name. He valued the title not so much for its past glories or 
its historical associations; he prized it as one of the noblest results 
of the war because of the services it might render to the cause of 
national unity based upon free institutions. He looked forward to a 
time when no difference should divide a Bavarian froma Badener, no 
barrier separate the thirty-three minor Fatherlands; provincial dis- 
tinctions, local peculiarities might continue to exist; with these he 
would not interfere ; he would sacrifice none of the centres of civili- 
sation or of culture which gave such multifarious vigour and variety 
to the intellectual life of Germany. But there should remain no 
room for separate principalities, no scope for the conflict of inde- 
pendent policies. The oneness of Germany, as he had conceived it, 
was not alone to be secured by drawing closer the bands of a concen- 
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trated military organisation ; it was to be powerfully assisted by the 
establishment of a Constitution worthy of a free and enlightened 
people, a Constitution with a popular Monarchy, a bicameral system, 
an adequate representation, and a responsible Executive. It is this 
ulterior design which stirs him to enthusiasm, and the language of 
his note upon the assumption of the Imperial dignity in the Hall of 
Mirrors at Versailles rings with the eloquence of emotion :— 


The long-deferred hopes of our forefathers, the dreams of German poets are ful- 
filled: purged from the dross and slag of the Holy Roman Empire, bearing the 
name and the insignia that ten centuries have hallowed, reformed in head and limbs, 
the German Empire rises from out the night of sixty years. 

Here was a noble ambition, and one with which England, above 
all other countries, could most warmly sympathise. Who can say that 
Frederick the Third might not have accomplished his beneficent 
design? Who can say that he might not have conducted the evolu- 
tion of a popular monarchy from a military despotism without a 
revolution? In him met the two currents of modern German life ; 
in him were united the old and the new Germany. In him were 
represented the military patriotism, the cultured enthusiasm, the 
industrial enterprise of the people; in him also were represented 
their sobriety of temper, their honesty of purpose, their simplicity, 
their domestic affections, their stern sense of duty and self-sacrifice. 
By his military successes he was fitted to be their soldier-hero, by 
his love of arts and sciences to be the centre of their culture, by his 
interest in commerce and manufacture to be the focus of their 
material prosperity, by his virtues to be the exponent of the best 
traditions of the national character. With him flowed the mighty 
stream of progress. He came to the throne with the gift of Liberty 
in his hand—the first prince of his house who could appeal to his 
subjects on the ground of a declared policy of constitutional govern- 
ment. By the establishment of an unfettered representative system 
he might have welded the iron-bound Confederation into a compact 
nation, fused its different elements into a homogeneous whole, and 
laid the foundations of his Empire deep in the devotion of an 
emancipated people. Held together by force or fear, the martial 
power of the nation is probably not only a useful school of discipline, 
but essential to its external protection ; but its system of arbitrary, 
autocratic absolutism renders the aggressive capacity of its untempered 
military organisation a standing menace to peace, and plants a hot- 
bed in which flourish the seeds of ultimate dissolution. The Crown 
Prince knew that such a Confederacy invites attack by the impression 
of internal disunion which its repressive policy creates, and that 
Napoleon the Third would not have ventured upon war in 1870 if he 
had net been ill-informed enough to fancy that Prussia’s difficulty 
would be Bavaria’s opportunity. A Germany, united as the Crown 
Prince conceived of union—united, that is, not by force or fear, but 
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by freedom—could afford to assume a defensive attitude, could 
extinguish smouldering discontent and staunch at its source the 
stream of emigration by offering fuller scope for the expansion of 
material prosperity and commercial development, could afford, by- 
and-by, to relax the burden of armaments which sooner or later 
threaten to crush out the lifeblood of the people beneath its 
insupportable weight, and could guarantee the peace of Europe by 
the unassailable strength of its indivisible, indissoluble unity. 

The great chimera of national union, to use Tocqueville’s phrase, 
has, for the moment and under exceptional circumstances of external 
pressure, overpowered the passion for political freedom. But will this 
last for ever ? Is it not at least possible that the best chance of main- 
taining intact the monarchical traditions of Germany and its legiti- 
mate pride in the possession of the most perfect army in the world 
lies in the direction of constitutional government? The nation is 
no longer a child. Grown men will not always consent to sleep in 
cradles, or to play with rattles. Whether the Emperor’s scheme 
was ever practicable or not, and even how far the design had been 
modified in his own mind by recent social changes or political events, 
must now remain uncertain. But it is scarcely the wild dream of a 
visionary enthusiast. Ratherit is the ideal of a large-brained, sober- 
minded, strong-willed man, whose union of modern liberalism with 
hereditary imperiousness argues a mind of superior strength. At 
least it was a grand ambition, worthy of him by whom it was con- 
ceived and by whom alone it could be accomplished, worthy of a 
man who has already been called emphatically ‘ the noble.’ Long had 
Frederick Barbarossa lingered underground in his enchanted trance, 
awaiting the time when he should be recalled to life to sway the 
destinies of united Germany. To the reign of Frederick the Third 
many looked for the immediate realisation of their dreams. Nor are 
these hopes destroyed, though for the moment they may seem to lie 
buried in his grave. In the constitutional progress of the future 
his name and his purpose stand firmly fixed as rallying-points. 
Already the spell is half broken; already the ravens narrow the 
circle of their flight ; and Frederick Barbarossa will not sleep another 
hundred years, wrapped in stony slumber in his subterranean hall. 


To descend from the character and aims of Frederick the Third 
to the petty intrigues that disturbed his death-bed is to pass from 
the pure air of the mountains to the unwholesome mists of the valley. 
In too striking contrast to the life and death of the Emperor stands 
the conduct of the German doctors, on whom rests the entire blame 
for a renewal of the undignified medical battle. Against his self- 
suppression must be set their self-advertisement, against his con- 
sideration for others their solicitude for themselves, against his quiet 
patience their querulous complaints, against his triumph over the 
selfishness of disease their jealousy and spleen. 
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Die Krankheit Kaiser Friedrichs des Dritten is rather a popular 
appeal than a scientific treatise upon an obscure disease. Among 
its many unproved and unprovable assertions, the only point which 
it clearly establishes is that the spretw injuria forme rankles as 
yenomously in the breasts of German Professors as in the heart of 
a deserted woman. Their Manifesto is a mere continuation of the 
Press Campaign, inspired in every line by the Mackenzie-Hetz. Pride 
in their professional reputation, pride in the honour of German 
science, alike dictated silence. It is only vanity—personal, or pro- 
fessional—which rushes open-mouthed into the streets to solicit sym- 
pathy. In the bitterness of their mortification, the German doctors 
forgot the honour of their profession, their personal pride, the dignity 
of German science, their own self-respect, and the teaching of ex- 
perience. It was hardly, therefore, to be expected that they would 
remember the feelings of others. The family of the late Emperor 
are bearing, as best they may, the heavy burden of bereavement, and 
a large portion of the German nation is mourning the loss of a Prince 
upon whom their hopes had centred. The German doctors issue an 
elaborate manifesto to prove that, if their advice had been followed, 
the Emperor would now be alive and radically cured. Sir M. Mac- 
kenzie, under these circumstances, owes it to the Empress and her 
family to show that their unshaken confidence in him is not misplaced ; 
he owes it to the German people, and, above all, to the memory of the 
late Emperor. 

In answering the challenge of his rivals, Sir M. Mackenzie writes 
under one disadvantage. On a liberal allowance, not more than one 
Englishman in every hundred thousand has read the German Mani- 
festo; English readers as a whole are therefore unable to appreciate 
the extent to which personal charges have been levelled against Sir 
M. Mackenzie by the German doctors. The German Manifesto appears 
in full official uniform, decorated with the official distinctions of the 
contributors, printed in the official German type, issued from the 
official press, edited by an editor who enjoys the confidence of ‘the 
official circles,’ and purporting to be compiled from official sources. 
Officialism is its badge, its inspiration, and finally its shield. While 
the German attack is officially authorised, the reply of the English 
specialist is officially confiscated. There is an imposing sound about 
the origin ofthe Manifesto. But, in point of fact, everything relating 
to the case is classed among official sources ;in one miscellaneous mass 
are piled the reports of the most eminent of pathologists and the latest 
nostrum of the quack-medicine vendor. In this official dust-heap 
the German doctors were allowed to rake. Not so Sir M. Mackenzie. 
He loses nothing, it is true, by the rejection of his application to do so, 
but—so much for official fairness. The official character of the publica- 
tion has additional significance for those who know the extent to which 
an organised bureaucracy has, within the last twenty years, destroyed 
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the independence of professional men. The extravagant chauvinism 
of the doctors’ attitude towards the English specialist, the political 
partisanship of Von Bergmann’s denunciations of the Liberal press, 
the unprofessional indiscretions in which he and his colleagues in- 
dulged respecting the progress of the Crown Prince’s disease, as well 
as the tone and the fact of the publication of their Manifesto, are 
stains of that officialism which worships the Rising Sun. It is an 
evil day fora country when professional independence is thus destroyed. 
Politics and physic make a fractious if not an ominous mixture. 

But to pass from the officialism to the officials—from the uni- 
forms to the wearers. Who are the doctors who thus appeal from 
the scientific world tothe public? A glance shows that the editor, 
Von Bergmann, has only summoned those on whose ‘ official prudence’ 
he could safely rely. Where is Hahn, the most successful of laryn- 
geal operators, who was invited to direct Von Bergmann at the pro- 
posed operation of May 1887, and who has stated that without 
pathological evidence he could not recommend external operations ? 
Where is Virchow, the first of living pathologists? Where are Yon 
Lauer and Schrader, both of whom assisted at the consultation of 
June 1887 when it was decided to postpone the operation? Where 
is Von Wegner, who was the Crown Prince’s personal physician and 
who watched the case from first to last ? Where is Leyden, Gerhardt’s 
celebrated colleague in the chair of medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin? Where is Senator, a man whose fame is European ? 
Where is Krause, who is already in the front rank among German 
throat specialists ? All these doctors were engaged in the case at one 
time or another. Why then do they take no part in the Manifesto ? 
Either they were not asked or they refused. In either case the 
inference is obvious, the conclusion irresistible. 

Who then are the doctors who accept the responsibility of this 
Manifesto? They are ten in number, and, if the character of the 
charge is borne in mind—namely, that the postponement of the 
operation in May 1887 sacrificed the life of the Emperor—they 
fall into two classes. To the first belong men like Bardleben, 
Waldeyer, Kussmaul, Von Schrétter, with whom Sir M. Mackenzie 
never differed on the question of treatment, or like Schmidt, who 
once opposed, but now accepts, the opinion of the English specialist, 
or assistants, like Landgraf and Bramann, whose opinions were never 
asked. To the second belong Professors Tobold, Gerhardt, and Von 
Bergmann, who in May 1887 unanimously decided on a radical life- 
or-death operation, and in June 1887 as unanimously agreed to its 
postponement. Out of the ten names appended to the Manifesto, 
only these three were in the case in May and June 1887; and only 
these three are entitled to speak about the treatment which they 
then alternately proposed and withdrew. Upon these three men 
rests the whole gravamen of the charge against Sir M. Mackenzie, 
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and it is significant, as before said, that Von Wegner, Von Lauer, 
Schrader, and Virchow, all of whom were at the same time pro- 
fessionally engaged in the case, are either not asked, or have refused, 
to support their opinion. What, then, are the professional antecedents 
of these three gentlemen who, smarting from the rejection of their 
advice, and unsupported by their colleagues, publicly accuse the 
English specialist of sacrificing the life of the Crown Prince? Professor 
Gerhardt is an eminent general physician, but nota specialist in 
diseases of the throat. In the early part of his career he contributed 
two articles on ‘ Lahmungen der Kehlkopfsnerven’ to Virchow’s Archiv. 
But he has not continued these special studies. He is Professor of 
Medicine in the University of Berlin, and superintends the section 
of the Charité Hospital which is devoted to internal diseases as distinct 
from fevers or surgical cases. Dr. Tobold enjoys a considerable 
reputation as a clever physician, and in the infancy of laryngeal 
science studied diseases of the throat at Berlin. But he has now no 
claim to be considered a throat specialist. Professor Von Bergmann, 
a man of about fifty-three years of age who obtained some celebrity 
as a surgeon in the Russian wars, accepted the surgical chair in the 
Berlin University formerly held by Professor Von Langenbeck, and 
is distinguished as a general surgeon. He was prepared to use the 
knife upon the diagnosis of his two colleagues, but he was incapable of 
giving, and did not profess to give, an opinion upon the nature of the 
Crown Prince’s disease. It is obvious that the collective wisdom of two 
general physicians like Professor Gerhardt and Dr. Tobold, however 
eminent they may be, weighs as nothing in the balance against the 
opinion of Sir M. Mackenzie, who has spent a lifetime, and gained 
a world-wide reputation, in the special study of diseases of the 
throat. 

It would be absurd presumption in a layman to interfere in a 
battle of doctors ; but every one can discriminate between the true 
and the false issues that are raised in the charge against Sir Morell 
Mackenzie. 

The false issue is this. The German doctors suggest that in 
May 1887 it was possikle to extirpate the cancer by an operation 
which was comparatively simple, safe, and certain. To this opera- 
tion, known by the scientific name of thyrotomy (Laryngofissur), 
the Crown Prince had consented ; but Mackenzie’s opinion that there 
was no evidence of the malignant nature of the growth postponed its 
performance till it was too late. The reasoning by which Von 
Bergmann minimises the danger and exaggerates the efficacy of 
this external operation is misleading, if not disingenuous. It was 
on the diagnosis of cancer that the operation was to be performed ; 
eancer, and cancer only, was the plea for this radical treatment. 
Either he trusted the diagnosis, or he did not. If he trusted 
it, the extirpation of the growth by the excision of the whole 
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or part of the larynx was his object. If he did not trust it, his 
operation was doubly unjustifiable; to see if a disease is fatal, 
he offered to perform a life-or-death operation. It is true that 
the Crown Prince had consented to the treatment; but its real 
nature was concealed. Between Sir Morell Mackenzie and the 
German doctors no such issue as that between the adoption and the 
postponement of a simple, safe, and effective operation was ever 
raised, or was ever possible, because no external operation for laryn- 
geal cancer is known to surgery which is not in the highest degree 
formidable—so hazardous, in fact, that many of the best throat 
specialists of the day consider it to be under no possible circum- 
stances justifiable. 

The true issue between the English specialist and the German 
physicians was this. In May 1887 two German doctors, without 
special skill in diseases of the throat, unsupported by any pathological 
evidence, trusting to the infallibility of their diagnosis, and con- 
cealing from their patient and his family the nature of the proposed 
radical treatment, advised an external operation which in 27:2 per 
cent. of the cases results in immediate death, which in 54-54 of the 
cases hastens death, which nearly always destroys the voice, and 
which in only two cases (and in one of those Dr. Lennox Brown 
doubts the existence of cancer) has effected a complete cure. The 
Kélnische Zeitung,' commenting upon the proposed operation, 
remarks with complacent frankness: ‘Death consequent on the 
operation would have been easy, nay, almost painless.’ Against 
this proposal, Sir M. Mackenzie took up a position from which he 
never swerved a hair’s breadth. Without asserting an opinion 
whether the growth was or was not malignant, he maintained that 
no external operation was justifiable without pathological evidence 
of the existence of cancer ; and that, even if cancer were thus proved 
to exist, a palliative treatment, which prolonged life under normal 
conditions of health for at least a year, and for another year under 
less favourable conditions, was to be preferred to a radical treat- 
ment. Where the alternatives are so terrible, the patient must 
himself determine. In November 1887 the Crown Prince delibe- 
rately refused to run the immediate risk of the external operation 
with its remote possibilities and miserable conditions of recovery. 
This decision, in the opinion of every impartial critic, concludes the 
controversy. The sole responsibility of reopening the question rests 
with the German doctors. It is the multiplicity of their charges 
against the honour and the skill of the English specialist which 
compelled him to reply, and provoked him to retaliate in the same 


strain. 
The issue isadmirably put in the letter of the Empress Frederick 


1 As quoted by Hermann Norvid, Mackenzie und seine Verleumder (Stuttgart, 1888), 
p. 21. 
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to Sir M. Mackenzie which was printed in the Daily News of the 12th 
of October, 1888, and which refers to May 1887, when the proposed 
radical treatment was postponed. The italics are in the original. 


I took care (writes the Empress) to tell all eminent German medical men with 
whom I came casually in contact that you had said to me the first time I saw you 
that, though what you saw was innocent, yet you could not be sure until it was 
examined by Virchow, and that a malignant disease might be present somewhere out 
of sight, though there was no proof of it, the most unfavourable element of the case 
being my husband’s age at the time. You told me that benign growths and malig- 
nant growths were seldom found together, and that you thought the growth you 
could see on the vocal chord was a benign one. You also said you could not hold 
out any security to me that a malignant growth might not appear some day. You 
said that the operation proposed was running too great a risk, that it was exposing 
life, and that, should it succeed, the condition of the patient after would be so terri- 
ble that his chances if let alone would be more favourable. I have since heard 
that different German medical men think this a reasonable and a sensible view, and 
say that, under the circumstances, we could have done nothing better. You also 
said, I think, if I remember rightly, that you would not have laryngotomy or 
laryngo-fissur performed on your own throat, on the surmise or suspicion of a 
malignant affection of the larynx, without very positive proof, and not even then, as 
the tendency of malignant disease was to reappear in other places when removed 
from one, Consequently there would be a possibility of having gone through the 
operation, and yet losing one’s life, after all, by the reappearance of the disease. 
Furthermore, you said, I think, that you did not know whether the Crown Prince’s 
constitution could withstand so serious a shock as that inflicted on the whole system 
by so important an operation. 


Moreover, it must be remembered that Gerhardt, Tobold, and 
Von Bergmann share in the fullest degree the responsibility of post- 
poning the radical treatment of the disease. Their appeal to the 
advice of the English specialist and Von Bergmann’s defence that 
his proposed operation was only exploratory incontestably prove that 
they distrusted their own diagnosis. After the receipt of Virchow’s 
second report it was decided in full consultation—these three 
doctors assisting, assenting, and concurring—that the radical treat- 
ment should be postponed. They did not resign because their 
advice was rejected, but remained in the case. Not only did they 
concur in the delay, not only did they continue in attendance, not 
only were they represented in England in the person of Landgraf, 
but in September or October 1887 Von Bergmann admitted that the 
postponement was right. 

But the Manifesto has drawn upon the German doctors a charge 
of the utmost gravity. With all the weight of his great experience 
and world-wide reputation, Sir M. Mackenzie states it to be his 
deliberate opinion that Professors Gerhardt and Von Bergmann and 
Dr. Bramann, by their barbaric severity of treatment or imperfect 
surgical skill, either sacrificed the inestimably valuable life of the 
Emperor, or cut short its duration by at least eight months. This 
serious charge relates more particularly to three crises in the case— 


March and April 1887, February 1888, and April 1888. 
342 
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It is only to the last of these three dates that I shall refer. But 
before speaking of the 12th of April 1888, two points on which mis- 
understanding has existed may be noticed. In the first place, the 
advice of Sir M. Mackenzie was asked in May 1887, at the request 
and on the nomination of the German doctors, who had decided to 
perform the radical operation. In the bold, vigorous handwriting 
of Frederick the Third this fact stands recorded, and Prussian 
Chauvinism could hardly give a more startling proof of the doubt 
that the doctors themselves felt in the adequacy of their dia- 
gnosis. In the second place, nothing was concealed from the Crown 
Prince. On the 6th of November Sir M. Mackenzie told him that 
he feared the worst, and at the subsequent consultation on the 
9th between the English specialist, Von Schrétter, and Krause, 
the unanimous opinion of the doctors was conveyed to him—to 
prevent the possibility of misunderstanding—in his native tongue. 
The growth in the throat had ulcerated, the left side of the larynx 
had thickened, and the glands below the jaws had enlarged. On 
these symptoms the doctors had delivered their opinion. But the 
subsequent course of the inflammation proved that they then were 
wrong. The ulcer healed and scarred; the thickening of the larynx, 
and the enlargement of the glands disappeared. Whatever caused the 
symptoms, it could not have been cancer. Again the same symptoms 
recurred and again disappeared. Again they recurred, and on this 
occasion so low down that tracheotomy was necessary; but now, 
owing possibly tothe mismanagement of the operation, the ulcer took 
on a cancerous growth and refused to heal. Once more, when the 
local cause of irritation was removed by the substitution of Sir 
Morell’s cannula for that of the German doctors, the symptoms were 
appeased. Even in March 1888, Waldeyer’s analysis revealed no 
positive, but only argumentative, evidence of cancer. Almost to the 
very end, it could not be said beyond all doubt that the growth was 
cancerous, and at what stage it became so can never be proved. 

It was on the 12th of April, 1888, that the last scene of the tragedy 
occurred. It was thus described to me by an eye-witness who is not 
one of the principals in the struggle. A slight change in the cannula 
was considered necessary by the physician, and, from courtesy to the 
surgeon engaged in the case, Sir Morell summoned Von Bergmann. 
The Professor arrived in a state of extreme excitement. Striding 
across the room, and ignoring the English doctors, who wished to 
explain the object for which his presence was required, he made his 
way to the table on which the tubes were placed. Among them was a 
German tube, modified indeed after the experiences of February, but 
still with sharp edges and the shape of a cheese-scoop. Seizing this 
instrument, and placing his two thumbs on the shield, he endeavoured 
to force it away from his body into the patient’s windpipe. Unable to 
find the well-worn passage with the instrument, he thrust his finger 
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into the orifice, and tried again. The blood spurted out ; the Emperor 
was choking, and blowing the crimson bubbles into the air. The 
strength which the Professor employed forced the tube, not into the 
windpipe, but into the tissues of the neck in front. At length, 
sinking back into a squatting posture upon his heels, he asked that 
Bramann should be summoned. The assistant came, and, while the 
Professor held open the sides of the incision, slipped the cannula into 
its place. Upon these surgical laurels Von Bergmann practically 
retired. But his excited violence left a deep impression on the 
Emperor’s mind, and, in Sir M. Mackenzie’s opinion, fatally influ- 
enced the course of his malady. On the 16th of June the painful 
tragedy ended. It is some gratification to learn that from first to 
last, except for the causes alluded to, the Emperor suffered no pain. 

With what indefatigable spirit Sir M. Mackenzie fought the pro- 
gress of disease under exceptional circumstances of external difficulty 
is, and probably will be, known to very few. If he had only saved his 
patient in May 1887 from the imminent risk of ‘easy death’ into which 
the Crown Prince was unwittingly betrayed, he would have abundantly 
justified the unshaken confidence of those who best knew and valued 
his untiring devotion and unfailing resource, and to whom the life of 
the Emperor was most inestimably precious. But he achieved more 
than this. By his skill the Emperor was spared to his wife and 
family for many months, and enabled to take part in the marriage 
festivities of his son’s wedding. Through his skill Frederick the 
Third lived to ascend the throne of the new German Empire, for the 
existence of which he was the first to see and to seize the precise, 
and perhaps the irrevocable opportunity—to reward his trusted 
comrades, and, encouraged by the esteem of Europe and cheered by 
the loving enthusiasm of the German people, to set before the world 
the high example of his heroic death. By his skill, finally, the 
Emperor’s place is secured for ever in history; the memory of a 
Prince who dies before his accession may be swept away in the 
stream of time, but a sovereign who has once reigned can never be 
dethroned from memory. 


R. E. PROTHERO. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE MEMOIRS 
OF THE COMTE DE BRIENNE. 


ImpROVED facilities of communication with Paris and a more general 
knowledge of the French language are leading to an increased 
demand for French literary works. This is amply indicated by the 
greater attention given in our press to French publications of merit, 
and by the establishment of an increasing number of French book- 
sellers in various parts of the metropolis. For the present, however, 
the taste of English readers for French works is chiefly confined to 
fiction. Only the other day one of these booksellers replied to my 
inquiry for some new publications that he could only offer me novels, as 
there was practically no demand for books of any other description. 
This may not be a matter for surprise, as fiction is the most popular 
form which literature takes, but it is none the less a matter for regret. 
Discrimination is not general, and the advantage which may be 
derived from one good French novel is more than counteracted by 
the perusal of scores of bad ones. Such compositions as Octave 
Feuillet’s Sibylle, George Sand’s rural stories and tales to her 
grandchildren, some of the elder Dumas’ historical novels, Theuriet’s 
earlier works, to mention only a few, are lost amongst, or discarded 
for, the productions of the realistic school, which are, or should 
be, as offensive to our notions of art as to our ideas of decency. 
One vast and most important branch of French literature is almost 
ignored in this country, though it has the advantage of combining 
the charm of style and the fascination of romance with the reality 
of history. The natural reserve of the English character has, with 
some few exceptions, deterred our notabilities in the past from 
recording their private experiences for the benefit of posterity. 
On the other hand, the greater effusiveness of the French character 
has had the effect of preserving for us an inexhaustible store of 
personal and historical reminiscences of the deepest and widest 
interest. In most instances, the exigencies of modern life preclude 
the perusal of some of the most valuable of these memoirs. Few can 
now find time to read such voluminous records as those of the Duc de 
St. Simon, the Marquis d’Argenson, or the Cardinal de Retz. But 
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there are many other and shorter memoirs which, if read chronologi- 
cally, would give a clear insight into the political and social condition 
of France from the days of Froissart, the contemporary of Edward the 
Third, down to the Revolution of 1789 ; and convey in a most attrac- 
tive manner a correct knowledge of the men, manners, and customs of 
successive generations. On the ground of propriety, it may be alleged 
that there is little to choose between the French novel and the 
French memoir. But, if French books are to be read, it is manifestly 
desirable that we should read those which have, at any rate, the 
merit of conveying historical instruction as well as entertainment. 
It would, of course, be futile to judge France by English ideas, and 
in reading her history we must not lose sight of her national charac- 
teristics. Foremost among these we find that, for good or evil, 
women have played a conspicuous part in the history of France—a 
state of things which Frenchmen accepted as a matter of course. 
The entire life of Henry the Fourth, the ideal of a French monarch, 
was moulded by his gallantries, which even helped to endear him to 
his subjects. We cannot forget that, but for the dagger of 
Ravaillac, he would have plunged his country into war in pursuit of 
his passion for the Princesse de Condé, who had sought refuge from 
him in Brussels. A special reason why the present moment seems 
appropriate to advocate the reading of French memoirs is because our 
attention is being directed to the celebration of the centenary of 
the Revolution of ’89—not only to the dramatic episodes of the 
struggle but to the investigation of its remotest causes. On these, 
the memoirs of the preceding century throw an abundant light. 
Among perhaps the least known in this country, but not the least 
attractive, are those of the Comte de Brienne, published in Paris in 
1828, and edited by M. Barriére. 

The Comte de Brienne was descended from one Martial de 
Loménie, a clerk of the Council, who being a zealous Huguenot, was 
killed in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew in 1572. Henry the 
Fourth adopted his son, sent him as ambassador to London, and 
made him a Secretary of State. The next Loménie, the first of the 
family who was styled Comte de Brienne, negotiated in 1624 the 
marriage of Henrietta Maria with Charles the First, and afterwards 
became what we should term Secretary for Foreign Affairs. His 
death in 1666 elicited from Louis the Fourteenth the flattering 
eulogium, ‘I lose to-day the oldest, most useful, and best-informed 
of my Ministers.’ His son, Louis Henri de Loménie, Comte de 
Brienne, writer of the memoirs, was born in 1635, three years before 
the birth of Louis the Fourteenth, and seven before the death of 
Cardinal Richelieu. At seven years of age he and his brother were 
appointed pages to Louis the Fourteenth, who was then in his fifth 
year. In the opening pages of his memoirs he gives an amusing 
account of his first reception by his youthful sovereign :— 
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I remember that Madame de Lasalle (Woman of the Bedchamber to the Queen 
Regent), who was appvinted by her Majesty to the guardianship of the King, 
received us, a pike in her hand, and beating a drum, at the head of the numerous 
company of pages whom she had under her command. She wore a large hat 
covered with black feathers, and carried a sword by her side. She gracefully 
placed muskets on our shoulders, and made us give a military salute ; then kissed 
us on the forehead, and blessed us in the most cavalier manner. We next went 
through our exercises, in which the King, though still wearing a pinafore, took 
much pleasure. His amusements were all martial. His fingers were always beat- 
ing a drum, and as soon as his small hands could hold the sticks, he had a kettle- 
drum in front of him, on which he was constantly hammering. 


Young Brienne, however, was not allowed to waste his best years 
in these pastimes, and was sent to school. Though he candidly 
acknowledged that he preferred Court life, and even confesses that 
he had already begun to be corrupted by it, his subsequent career 
gave ample proof that he was no idler. He states that he learned 
geography, Latin, Greek, engineering, and history, and adds that 
he became proficient in athletic exercises. He tells us—and this 
is typical of the social conditions of the time—that by these latter 
exterior accomplishments he secured the good graces of those who 
directed the education of the young King. Brienne passes very 
rapidly over the next eight years of his life, the period during which 
the troubles of the Fronde agitated France. Three of these years, 
fortunately for him, he spent in travel, visiting the chief countries 
of the Continent, where he learned languages, and contracted a taste 
for works of art, which proved a great resource to him in his later 
life. On his return he secured to himself the favourite opinion of 
the King by giving in the presence of the Court a polished and 
interesting account of his travels. Of the wars of the Fronde he 
records an incident which vividly illustrates the class feeling of the 
period. He says that the small Castle of Vieses was besieged, and 
that its governor, 
though not a nobleman, had the audacity to hold it against the royal army 
actually in sight of the King. But the King’s Marshal would stand no nonsense. 


The governor was taken, and I had the pleasure of seeing him executed from my 
windows. 


However much such a sentiment may jar on us, it was only the 
natural outcome of a state of things in which the King was absolute, 
and was looked upon as the embodiment of the power and order of the 
nation. Louis the Fourteenth while still a child, long before the Queen 
Regent surrendered the government into his hands, began to evince 
a consciousness of his own position. Brienne relates that the 
Queen Regent, to amuse the young King, made him a present of a 
chariot drawn by eight horses. But the wars of the Fronde, which 
were then raging, filled the mind of Louis, and even this regal toy 
failed to beguile him. On the occasion, says Brienne, 


the King looked absent. I went up to him and saw that he cried, but not like 
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achild, They were tears which anger and indignation could draw from the eyes 
of grown-up men. I took his hand, kissed it, and said,‘ Why do you cry, dear 
master?’ He answered, ‘I shall not always be a child !—but be silent; I wish 
that no one should notice my tears. Those Bordelais rogues shall not always dic- 
tate tome! I shall punish them as they deserve! Be silent, I say, and do not 
betray the confidence I put in you! . 


The civil war continued, and the King, who was then in his 
fourteenth year, was more or less a prisoner in Paris. He amused 
himself by constructing a fort in the garden, and divided his young 
friends into its defenders and assailants. It was at this time, two 
days before the King came of age, when Brienne was in his seven- 
teenth year, that he received the reversion of his father’s office. 
The custom of reversion, which lasted until the Revolution, obtained 
in most of the great clerical, ministerial, and Court appointments. 
Originally in the gift of the sovereign, many of them could be 
bought and sold, and we constantly hear of the reversion of civil and 
Court places changing hands by sale in this singular fashion, 
Brienne’s father, as we have seen, was Secretary of State. On 
September 6, 1651, the last day of Anne of Austria’s Regency, young 
Brienne took his oath to the Queen on his appointment as Assistant 
Secretary of State, and kissed hands, ‘ never tiring,’ as he ingenu- 
ously says, ‘of kissing those beautiful hands.’ On the following 
day, in a dress covered with gold, and wearing a sword, he stood 
next the King when he declared his majority to the Parlement. 
Several succeeding chapters he devotes to events prior to his own 
personal experience, mainly to those relating to Richelieu’s admini- 
stration. While on this subject he gives his version of an historic 
episode :— 

The Cardinal was desperately in love, and made no secret of it, with a great 
Princess [Anne of Austria], whom the respect which I owe to her memory prevents 
me from naming here. The Princess and her confidant [the Duchesse de Chev- 
reuse] were in those days quite as much inclined to amusement as to intrigue. One 
day they were talking together and laughing at the amorous Cardinal. ‘ He’s 
desperately in love, madame,’ said the confidant, ‘and I don’t know anything he 
would not du to please your Majesty. Shall I send him one evening into your 
room dressed as a mountebank, and oblige him to dance the Saraband? If you 
wish it he will come.’ ‘ Folly!’ replied the Princess ; but she was a woman, young, 
high-spirited, and fond of fun. The idea of such a sight struck her as entertaining. 
She took her friend at her word, who at once went to the Cardinal. The great 
Minister, although he had all the affairs of Europe in his head, still had his heart full 
of love. He accepted the strange assignation, already thinking himself assured of 
his conquest. But it happened otherwise. Boccau [a famous musician], who played 
the violin, was sent for. He was told to keep the secret—but are such secrets ever 
kept ? and it was through him that the circumstances became known. Richelieu 
was attired in green velvet pantaloons, with garters ornamented with silver bells ; 
he held castanets in his hands, and danced the Saraband, which was played by 
Boccau—the lady spectators and Boccau being hidden behind a screen, from which 
the movements of the dancer were seen. They laughed immoderately. How could 
they do otherwise? as I, in my fiftieth year, am still laughing over it. Boccau 
gone, the Cardinal went through all the stages of a declaration. But the Princess 
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treated it all as buffoonery, and her contempt, seasoned with jests, so maddened 
the haughty prelate, that his love turned to hate. The Princess paid only too 
dearly for the pleasure she had derived from seeing his Eminence dance. 


Brienne was intimately acquainted with Mazarin, and a consider- 
able part of his memoirs is taken up with the time of Mazarin’s 
ascendency. Mazarin, it may be remembered, was born in the 
Abruzzi, in 1602. He was most anxious toestablish his claim to noble 
birth, though tradition is probably correct in asserting that he was 
the grandson of a Sicilian artisan, and that his father was a confi- 
dential servant to Prince Colonna. However, Mazarin gave himself 
the airs of a patrician, though he led the life of an adventurer— 
sometimes a soldier, sometimes a priest, sometimes a diplomatist— 
always on the alert for a favourable opening for his talents. He had 
the luck to meet at Casal, near Turin, Cardinal Richelieu, who was 
there settling some diplomatic question of importance. His success 
in a difficult negotiation excited the admiration of Richelieu, who, 
struck with the subtle and resourceful mind of the young diplomatist, 
as well as with his good looks, invited him to Paris. There 
he had a further opportunity of appreciating his intellectual gifts, 
his patience, and his genius as a negotiator. He procured Mazarin 
the cardinal’s hat, and at his death, in 1642, reeommended him to 
the King as Prime Minister. It is well known that Anne of Austria 
awarded him not only her confidence but her affection, so that it was 
even believed that she was secretly married to him—the union being 
rendered possible by the fact that Mazarin was a lay cardinal. His 
diplomatic skill in arranging the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648, and 
that of the Pyrenees in 1650, justified Richelieu’s estimate of his 
special talents; while the weakness he displayed in the civil war, 
and the confusion in which he involved the finances of the country, 
showed the restricted scope of his capacity as an administrator. 
Brienne, as Assistant-Secretary of State, was much in Mazarin’s com- 
pany, and we are indebted to him for many details of the Cardinal’s 
character and private life. Brienne’s admiration of his fine figure 
and handsome countenance is qualified by the statement that ‘ the 
Cardinal was always profusely perfumed to disguise the natural 
result of his want of cleanliness.’ With regard to his religious 
observances Brienne sarcastically observes :— 


I never saw him read his breviary, but he probably had a dispensation from 
Rome. He went to mass every day, which was something, but he was not scru- 
pulous, and a plurality of benefices did not embarrass him. He was fond of the 
play, of ballets, and especially of gambling, to which he gave as much time as to 
the direction of affairs. He bore his losses too impatiently, and showed himself 
too sensitive about winning. He knew well how to manage his game, and gene- 
rally took a croupier with him who played better than he did, as he was afraid to 
lose. Finally, he thought that, as all great gamblers had the reputation of cheat- 
ing, he might do as others did, and, what he called in milder phrase, ‘ take his 
advantage.’ 
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From another source we learn that Mazarin spent several hours 
in the morning weighing in the scales the coin he had won the night 
before, so as to pay his losses on the next evening with the light 
money. High play now became the chief pastime of the French 
Court, and, as we are aware, was imported into England by Charles 
the Second and his courtiers. We are told that Mdme. de Montespan 
often lost 600,000 livres at a single sitting, and on Christmas day lost 
4,200,000 livres. The Duchesse d’Orléans, mother of the Regent, 
writing from Versailles to her sister in the year 1695, gives a graphic 
description of the gaming room :— 


Here they do nothing but play at lansquenet: the gamblers behave like madmen 
—one howls, one thumps so strongly on the table with his fists that the whole 
room vibrates, a third blasphemes in such a manner that it makes one’s hair 
stand on end, and they all look so beside themselves that it is appalling to 
behold. 


Brienne devotes many pages to an account of the magnificent 
collection of works of art which Mazarin had amassed. Charles the 
First in England and Mazarin in France may be said to have been 
the first collectors in the modern sense of the word. The Cardinal 
from his earliest youth had a craze for works of art. Whena young 
man, while travelling in Italy, he bought a rosary for a few francs, 
which its owner thought to be of glass, but which Mazarin recognised 
as made of precious stones, and sold it afterwards in France at an 
enormous profit. As he grew in power and wealth he increased his 
collection, and a splendid opportunity was afforded him for doing so 
in 1650, when the treasures of Charles the First were sold by Crom- 
well. He did not, however, avail himself of it immediately. He con- 
sidered that an extravagant value or reserve had been placed on the 
articles for sale. We can well gauge the difference in value both of 
works of art and of money in those days, when we hear that the famous 
cartoons of Raphael, one of the few things saved from the general 
wreck of Charles the First’s galleries, were then valued at 3001. 


Never (says Brienne) has any private individual gathered together more statues, 
vases, pictures, and carvings. His rooms were hung with the finest tapestries of 
France, Spain, Italy, and Flanders. The King of Spain made him a present of a 
tapestry representing the Labours of Hercules, made from a drawing of Titian, and 
all embroidered in gold. Louis de Haro, the Spanish Ambassador, gave him excel- 
lent tapestries made at Bruges, after a drawing of a pupil of Raphael. What tables 
and sideboards from Florence made in mosaic! What fire-dogs made of silver! 
What crystal and ormolu chandeliers, gilt mirrors, and sconces ! 


Brienne, owing to his official position, often acted as secretary to 
the Cardinal, and it is a proof of the young man’s intelligence that 
the wily Minister showed him much confidence. This intimacy 
enabled him to witness many strange and interesting scenes. In 
1560, the year of the conclusion of the Treaty of the Pyrenees, and 
of the marriage of Louis the Fourteenth with the Infanta of Spain, 
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when Brienne was twenty-five years of age, the Cardinal, as the result 
of his exertions, contracted the illness from which he died the follow- 
ing year :— 


One day, as he was in bed, Anne of Austria came to inquire how he was. 
‘Very bad,’ he answered; and, without saying anything else, threw back the 
coverlet, pulled out his legs and showed them to the Queen. ‘See, madame,’ said 
he, ‘these legs have lost the rest which they gave to France.’ They were so livid 
and Jean that the good Queen could not help uttering a loud cry and shedding a 
few tears on seeing him in so deplorable a state. The health of his Eminence be- 
came weaker ever since then, and, in fact, the rest of his life was one long agony. 


Soon after this Brienne writes :— 


I was walking in the new apartment of his palace, when I heard, owing to 
the noise which his slippers made, that the Cardinal was coming. I hid myself be- 
hind the tapestry and I heard him speaking aloud. ‘Ah! I must leave all this,’ 
and he halted at every step, he was so weak, looking on one side, then on the other. 
Glancing at the articles which struck him most, he exclaimed, sighing from the 
bottom of his heart, ‘I must leave all this. I had so much trouble in acquiring 
these things, and I leave them with regret. I shall not see them any more where 
I am going to.’ I sighed heavily, so that he heard me. ‘ Who is there ?’ he said. 
‘It is I, I replied ; ‘ I was waiting here to speak to your Eminence of an important 
letter.’ ‘Come,’ he said, in a piteous tone—he was only attired in a furred dressing- 
gown with a nightcap on his head. ‘Give me your hand; I am very weak.’ He 
would not let me speak to him on business. ‘I am no longer in a fit state,’ said he; 
‘speak to the King, and do what he says. Look at this beautiful Correggio, this 
Venus by Titian, and this incomparable picture of the Flood by Caraccio. I must 
leave all these. Adieu, my dear pictures, which I have liked so much, and which 
have cost mesomuch money!’ . . . Fouror five days before his death the Cardinal 
had himself shaved and his moustache curled. He was so thoroughly smothered 
with paint that he never looked so white and so pink. He then took a turn in the 
garden in his sedan chair, whereby he accelerated his death, which drew from 
the courtiers the heartless remark that ‘a hypocrite he lived and a hypocrite he 
died.’ 

His magnificent collection Mazarin offered to the King shortly 
before his death, but the latter would only accept the fourteen 
famous Mazarin diamonds, which remained among the French crown 
jewels. The greater portion of his effects went to the husband of 
one of his nieces, who took the title of Duc de Mazarin, and from 
whom the King bought sundry pictures which are still the chief 
ornaments of the Louvre. This same niece, the Duchesse de Mazarin, 
one of the famous beauties of the Court of Charles the Second, 
ended her days in London, while her husband, who was a maniac, 
mutilated some of the Cardinal’s finest antique statues whose 
nudity offended him. 

Mazarin and Anne of Austria were the subject of the most 
scurrilous libels. Books of vile poems were published against the 
Queen, which may well have served as a pattern for those calumnies 
which were circulated against Marie Antoinette a hundred years later. 
Mazarin, with that peculiar cunning and avaricious character of his, 
had all the copies of the books attacking himself bought up under 
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the pretence of destroying them, then he had them secretly sold, and 
made about 2,000/. by the transaction. He laughingly said, ‘These 
Frenchmen are capital fellows—as long as they can sing and scribble 
they let me do what I like.’ A more agreeable trait of his character 
was that he would have no one unhappy about him. When any one 
was proposed to him for his household, his first question would be 
‘Is he happy?’ Pernicious as was the example he set to the King, by 
his avarice on the one hand and his prodigality on the other, still he 
taught the young monarch many a lesson in statecraft from which 
he was not slow to profit. Brienne refers to the well-known story 
that after Mazarin’s death, when the Archbishop of Rheims went to 
the King, and asked with whom he was in future to transact the 
business of the clergy, the King replied, ‘ A moi, M. l’Archevéque.’ 
Whether he used these words or not, it is certain that from that very 
moment he took the helm of the State into his own hands. But 
neither his application to business nor his recent marriage precluded 
him from falling in love with Louise de la Valliére, on whom young 
Brienne had himself cast an admiring eye. However, the instant he 
discovered the King’s passion, in a thoroughly courtier-like manner, 
he hastened to abandon all idea of her. During the next two years 
he enjoyed the favour and confidence of the King, and among other 
particulars of the King’s business habits he describes the Cabinet 
Councils as they were held by Mazarin, and by the King after his 
death :— 

In Mazarin’s time these councils were held in his room while he was being 
shaved and dressed, and he often played with a bird or a monkey while they were 
talking to him on business. The young King used to come in when the council 
was over and receive a lesson in politics. . . . As soon as his Majesty had ordered 
his council we met once a week. It consisted of eight Ministers besides his Ma- 
jesty. The King listened to us sitting, all the Ministers standing, the Chancellor on 
his left, close to the bed, the others standing wherever they could. The Secretaries 
of State stood while speaking to his Majesty, and if one had anything to write he 
sat on a stool at the end of the table where there was an inkstand and paper. 


Immediately after this Brienne gives an account of one of the 
rare occasions on which Louis the Fourteenth lost his temper. It 
appears that the Spanish Ambassador in London had ordered his 
chariot to take precedence by force of that of the French Ambas- 
sador :—- 


This unpleasant news was brought to me by a special courier, from London, at 
eleven o'clock at night. I went at once to see the King, who was supping with the 
Queen, the Dowager Queen, and his brother. ‘ What’s the news, Brienne?’ he 
asked, and I related to him how the Spanish Ambassador’s servants had cut the 
traces of our Ambassador’s carriage, killed the postilion, and houghed the horses, 
The King, without answering, rose from the table with such a movement of rage 
that he almost knocked it over, and took me into the room of the Queen Dowager 
to hear the despatch. The Queen followed and begged him to finish his supper, but 
he only replied, ‘I have supped, madam !’ and then, turning to me, said, ‘I shall 
have satisfaction, or declare war against the King of Spain, and I shall then force him 
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to make his Ambassadors give precedence to mine in every European Court.’ . , , 
I remained fully a quarter of an hour with the King, and, having received his orders, 
spent the whole night writing, but did not fail to attend his levee in the morning. 

A special council was summoned for this affair, and eventually 
the King obtained from the King of Spain the reparation he de- 
manded. It must be remembered that Louis was only in his twenty- 
fourth year at this time, so that he already gave ample proof of his 
arrogant nature. Precedence, rank, and etiquette were, however, in 
these days matters of the first importance, not only in France, but in 
every European country. Louis the Fourteenth, in pursuance of his 
usual policy of self-exaltation, drew up a new code of etiquette, which 
filled several volumes. It had, it is true, the merit of settling 
dangerous and often sanguinary disputes, but it enslaved in a puerile 
manner every action of his life ; indeed, every hour of his day. The 
most rigid etiquette ruled the camp, as well as the Court, when the 
King took the field. Even during tlie hardships of a campaign, a 
marshal considered it a distinction of the highest order to be invited 
to sit at the King’s table. While at Paris no one, not even the 
Dauphin, was allowed to enjoy that privilege. Brienne says that 
during the years he served as Secretary of State he only twice shared 
the King’s supper. The first time was on board a boat near Bordeaux. 
Having boasted tremendously of the distinction, he adds: ‘I didn’t 
eat next him, but at the sideboard off a dish from the King’s cadenas, 


which he gave me with his own hand.’ These cadenas were cases of 
gold or silver, containing the small plate which only the King and 
Queen and some few princes of the blood were allowed to use. 
Originally adopted as a precaution against poison they were fastened 
with a padlock—hence the name. An extract from the ‘ Code of 
Rights,’ mentioned above, will show how the most minute details 
of the King’s life were provided for in his elaborate scheme of 


etiquette :— 

When the King left his bed it was ordained that the Great Chamberlain, or the 
First Gentleman, or the First Lord in Waiting, or some other great dignitary, should 
put on his dressing-gown, which the first valet dechambre should hold. When the 
King received his shirt, which was always given by the First Prince of the Blood, 
the first va et de chambre assisted him in putting on the right sleeve, while the 
groom of the stole assisted him with the left. 

When the King went to bed the same forms were observed, and 
it was of the very highest importance that the first valet de chambre 
should unfasten his left garter, though we are not told whose duty 
it was to perform that office for the right one. The Queen, in this 
respect, was more fortunate than her consort, as we are distinctly 
assured she was allowed to unfasten her own garters. To enhance 
the effect of these regulations, it will be seen the King arranged that 
those officers who came nearest his person should have the highest 
position and precedence. In practice these rules of etiquette had 
results contrary to all natural feeling as well as sentiment. For 
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instance, the daughter of the King’s brother, the Duc of Orleans, 
who married the Duke of Lorraine, when she came to Versailles was 
never allowed to sit on anything higher than a footstool in the 
presence of her father and mother, though her mother was greatly 
attached to her. The sole object of all these rules was to augment 
the majesty of the King at the cost of the pride and standing of 
the nobility. The nobility had no option but to adopt them, and 
outwardly they adopted them cheerfully, for in some ways they 
pandered to their vanity, but behind the scenes they revenged them- 
selves by publishing satires at the expense of the dispenser of all 
these favours. It is not surprising that in the days preceding the 
Revolution the liberal-minded members of the aristocracy threw 
themselves heart and soul into the new movement, which promised 
them enfranchisement from this loathsome weight of subjection. Nor 
can it be wondered at that Marie Antoinette, fresh from the rural 
simplicity of Schoenbrunn, should try to escape from her gilded 
prison at Versailles to the seclusion of the Petit Trianon, where 
she could indulge in unconventional intercourse with her friends. So 
long as this pompous and puerile folly was overshadowed by the 
military and personal grandeur of Louis the Fourteenth, it was tole- 
rated by public opinion ; but under the levity of Louis the Fifteenth, 
and the effeteness of his successor, it became unbearable and inexcus- 
able. Yet, again, the entire fabric of the French Monarchy had 
become so obsolete towards the end of the last century, that its 
prestige rested only upon these trivial observances, and it sustained 
irreparable damage even from these acts of Marie Antoinette, which 
tended towards bringing royalty down to the level of ordinary 
mortality. 

The wastefulness of the Court, and the multiplicity of useless 
offices maintained down to the time of Louis the Sixteenth, were 
another prime source of public discontent and disaffection. Among 
the minor offices established during the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, 
in the household of the younger princes of the blood, were, for 
instance, ‘ four overseers of the roast meat,’ ‘ore chafewax,’ ‘ four 
barbers,’ ‘ one doctor and two valets to the pages,’ ‘a captain of the 
greyhounds,’ and many others equally absurd, to which high salaries 
were attached, of course, at the cost of the country. 

Brienne touches very little on politics, and, when he alludes to 
the visits of the King to the Parlement, dwells chiefly on the mag- 
nificence of his own attire on such occasions. His omission to give 
us an account of the famous scene which was enacted in the Parlement 
in the year 1655, when Louis the Fourteenth was in his eighteenth 
year, is to be regretted. Numerous and conflicting versions of that 
scene are to be found in contemporary memoirs. Louis the Four- 
teenth is supposed to have arrived from the Forest of Vincennes, and 
entered the Parlement in his hunting costume, with a whip in his 
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hand. The Parlement had expressed a wish to revise a financial 
decree it had registered, and the King is declared to have said :— 

Every one knows the misfortunes that have been caused by the discussions of 
Parlement. I intend to prevent these for the future, and I order that the discus. 
sions shall cease which began on the edicts you have registered. M. le Président, 
I forbid you to allow these deliberations to continue, and you, gentlemen, to ask for 
them.’ On being remonstrated with that these deliberations were ‘ for the good of 
the State,’ he answered, ‘ L’état c’est moi!’ 


In those days there were no shorthand writers, and we may assume 
that this epigram, if not actually invented for him, was very much 
improved by some admirer of the young monarch. Mazarin was then 
at the zenith of his power, and the King was still his obedient 
instrument. However, if he did not use these words, he might have 
done so, as he acted only too well up to their purport. An amusing 
variant of this story is related of a very much later day—in fact, 
within the last few years. A certain young lady was summoned 
before a legal tribunal in Paris on a charge of having displayed too 
much action in her dancing at the Bal de l’Opéra. She presented 
herself before the judge with a most demure air, and was interrogated 
by him. ‘What is your name?’ he asked. ‘ Anastasie,’ she replied. 
‘Your age?’ ‘Eighteen.’ ‘ Your profession—votre état ?’ he added 
sarcastically. Anastasie was for a moment nonplussed by the 
peremptoriness of the question, but, casting down her eyes, twirled 
a handsome diamond ring on her finger and adjusted a small velvet 
cloak on her shoulders as she answered boldly, ‘ L’état c’est moi !’ 
The tribunal and the court lost their gravity at this unexpected 
answer, and Mademoiselle Anastasie was acquitted forthwith. 

The Parlement which Louis treated in this fashion had, of course, 
nothing but the name in common with the English Parliament. 
Until its abolition in 1790, it was, strictly speaking, a judicial body, 
and combined the functions of all the law courts of the realm, The 
King in France always was and always remained the supreme foun- 
tain-head of justice for the whole kingdom. He merely delegated 
those functions to a council, nominated by him, and in no way re- 
presenting the people. From the very earliest days of the French 
Monarchy, when there was still a great confusion of supreme powers, 
there existed political assemblies which dealt with the affairs of the 
State. Amongst these was the King’s Council, which administered 
justice in his name. That council, the Curia Dominis Regis, gradually 
grew into a Parlement, whilst the national assemblies in time became 
merged in the States General. The Parlement consisted originally 
of the great feudatories, bishops, and great officers of the Crown, and for 
the’ first time, in 1344, it was thoroughly organised by the King, who 
fixed the number of its members. These included three presidents, 
seventy-eight councillors, thirty-four ecclesiastics, and forty-four lay- 
men. In time the number was considerably increased. Noblemen 
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were then so illiterate, that they each had to be assisted by a 
councillor or lawyer, who, in time, took their place inthe Parlement, 
and superseded the ecclesiastics, who were rendered ineligible. 
These lawyers became the founders and ministers of the royal 
authority. They were recruited from the middle classes, and eventu- 
ally proclaimed, although they were unable to assert them, the rights 
of the people. The French Parlement destroyed the authority of the 
barons by centralising the administration of justice, and by per- 
forming its judicial functions in the King’s name and in his interest. 
Thus, while in England the assembly of barons at Runnymede was 
the forerunner of the establishment of popular liberty, the French 
Parlement, as it grew into shape, became the strongest instrument 
of the King’s authority. We have the opinion of Machiavelli that 
‘the Parlement was the strength of the Kings of France.’ 

The Kings of France established the formality of having their laws 
and decrees registered by the Parlement. In 1527 Francis the First 
submitted to the Parlement the Treaty of Madrid, which he had 
signed when in captivity in the preceding year, and then declared, 
because the Parlement refused to register it, that it was null and 
void. This was merely a convenient excuse for breaking his oath. 
At the same time, this formality of registration could not be effected 
without discussion, and it led inevitably to the examination, criticism, 
and even the vetoing occasionally, by refusing to register, of the King’s 
decrees. Thus during the religious wars of the sixteenth century 
the Parlement took a creditable part in favour of religious liberty. 
Henry the Second soon put a stop to this by imprisoning five or six 
councillors and sending one to the stake. Richelieu was not the kind 
of man to brook the independence of any public body. When the Par- 
lement refused to register one of the royal decrees, the Cardinal sent 
for the magistrates, and made them listen on their knees, while, having 
torn up their decrees, he dictated another in which he condemned 
their boldness for having dared to oppose him. They revenged them- 
selves by refusing for eighteen months to register the Letters Patent 
of the French Academy which Richelieu had instituted. 

A date in the history of the Parlement of interest to Englishmen 
was March 17, 1713, which witnessed the registration of the Act of 
Renunciation of the Throne of Spain after the Wars of the Succes- 
sion. The Peace of Utrecht, which was actually signed a month later, 
could not be concluded until this formality had been complied with. 

The Duc de Berri, the grandson of Louis the Fourteenth, and 
the Duc d’Orléans, the future Regent, were both present, with the 
dukes and peers of the realm. The poor young Duc de Berri had to 
deliver a speech which he had learned by heart, but when the time 
came he could only utter the word ‘ Monsieur’ which he did four 
times in succession. On his return home, he fell into an arm-chair 
crying out that he was dishonoured. ‘They have only thought of 
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stultifying me, and of scheming to smother what I might have 
become. I was a younger son—they were afraid of the consequences, 
They have annihilated me! I was only taught to play and hunt, 
and they have succeeded in making me a brute, an incapable. 

This pathetic incident affords a painful proof of the principles on 
which the education of the princes of the day proceeded. 

The nearest approach to the British Parliament among the insti- 
tutions of France, the States General, were a distinctly political body, 
comprising delegates from the nobility, the clergy, and the commons, 
The States General dates from the most dim and distant past of 
French history, when there were assemblies of freemen who discussed 
national questions, and were not unlike the Witenagemote of Saxon 
times. They were often summoned in the earlier times of the 
French monarchy ; but when, under Richelieu, a compact, united, 
and civilised France bowed its will before a firmly established ruler, 
the King naturally shirked calling together a body which might in- 
fringe his authority, so that from the year 1614 the States General 
were never convened until the fatal days of 1789. However, to 
return to Brienne. We have seen that Brienne at the age of twenty- 
eight enjoyed the confidence of the King, as well as a great political 
position. For some unaccountable reason—and Brienne glances very 
lightly over this critical period in his career in his own memoirs, 
while other writers fail to enlighten us sufficiently on the subject 
—he suddenly fell into disgrace. It has been proved that his 
passion for gambling induced him to ‘take his advantage,’ as his 
patron Mazarin put it, at cards. But that would hardly have been a 
sufficient reason, in those lax times, for his expulsion from Court. 
Another suggestion is that the King entertained a lurking jealousy 
on the subject of Brienne’s passion for Louise de la Valliére. At any 
rate, Brienne sold his office to M. de Lionne for 900,000 livres, having 
refused double the sum for it on a previous occasion. Shortly after- 
wards he lost his wife, and entered a religious congregation, where he 
qualified for the first step in the priesthood; but he soon changed 
his mind, returned to society, and gave up his time to the cultivation 
of poetry andart. This led him into a course of dissipation, which so 
angered his family and the King that he had to leave the country. 
He went to Germany, and found an asylum at the Court of the Duke 
of Mecklenburg, with whose wife he is alleged to have carried on an 
intrigue. History is very obscure on these points, but, whether on 
the ground first stated, or any other, he was recalled to France, and 
at once imprisoned at St. Lazare under the pretext of lunacy. He 
was confined there for eighteen years; and, considering that his 
memoirs were written during that period, that they display great 
lucidity of mind, and the most perfect recollection of events and even 
conversations of a period long before, the charge of insanity must be 
discarded. The Abbé de Choisy, who was often allowed to visit 
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Brienne in his prison, states in his memoirs that he never went to 
see him without being delighted with his conversation ; speaks of the 
magnificent collection of prints he had gathered, of his skill in draw- 
ing and playing the piano, and even of some religious poems he 
wrote, as well as novels. On his release from prison he lived in 
retirement until his death in 1698. Brienne never mentions Louis 
the Fourteenth but with the greatest respect and admiration. In the 
very last pages of his memoirs he praises his wisdom, his moderation, 
his patience, whilst always eulogising the King’s sense of dignity. He 
relates how on one occasion the Dutch Ambassador spoke to the 
King in a public audience with his hat on his head :— 


‘ You speak very proudly,’ says the King, ‘M. l’Ambassadeur, Another King, 
less patient, would order you to be thrown out of the window.’ Without giving 
him time to answer, Louis turned to me and said, ‘ Complain to his master by my 
Ambassador’ The Dutchman changed colour and took off his hat, I followed the 
King into his study, and he said, ‘That brewer of beer is insolent.’ ‘ Certainly, 
sire,’ I replied; ‘I had a mind to throw his hat down at your feet.’ ‘ You would 
have done wrong, Brienne. He shall pay for the sneer, or I will show him who is 
master.” This was the cause of the treaty of commerce with Holland being broken 
off. On another occasion, when I was young and thoughtless, I was galloping 
behind the King in the gardens of St. Germain. Iwas riding on a fiery mare, and, 
being hit by the Duc de Joyeuse, I cannoned against the King’s horse, and he 
was much shaken, I threw myself on the ground, and begged his pardon, and 
seeing me in that position, he merely said, ‘Another time don’t gallop so close 
behind me. Get up. It was the Duke’s fault.’ He gave me his hand, which I 
never kissed so ardently, often as I had done so before and after, 


Whether it was the outcome of an aristocratic reverence for the 
King, or of the consciousness of guilt, Brienne, in the course of his 
memoirs, never displays the least irritation against him. Every page 
of his book glows with admiration for the sovereign with whom he was 
associated in the most brilliant epoch of his life. Louis the Fourteenth, 
especially in his earlier years, had the faculty of inspiring those with 
whom he came into contact with a boundless admiration. To esti- 
mate fairly his character, we should not forget the chivalrous Prince 
of the days of Louise de la Valliére in the infatuated and intolerant 
tyrant of those of Madame de Maintenon. We must remember, as 
well, that from the very remotest era of the French Monarchy, the 
King was looked upon as the incarnation of France. As far back as 
the year 1346, when after the battle of Cregy, Philip the Sixth fled for 
his life, and sought refuge at the Castle of Broyes, he replied to its 
governor, who asked ‘ Who is there?’ ‘Open your gates to the 
fortune of France!’ These words are redolent of the whole spirit 
of French history. The King was always considered, and actually was, 
the fortune of France,’ and down to Louis the Fourteenth the power 
and glory of France were identified with the personality of the king. 
Louis, with a thorough knowledge of the character of his people, 
utilised this sentiment for the advancement of his own ends and the 
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gratification of his own vanity, while not neglecting their interests, 
On his accession, the one great obstacle to the unity and pacification 
of the country was the power of the feudal chiefs, for whose influence 
‘we can only find a parallel in England in the days of the Plantagenets, 
In times of foreign war, the nobility patriotically stood by the king; 
but when the country was at peace abroad, France was perpetually 
disturbed by their pretensions and intrigues. Their final subjection, 
which Richelieu had begun by sanguinary means, Louis completed in 
amore diplomatic manner. Admirably qualified for the profession 
of an autocrat, enthusiastic yet dignified, gracious yet reserved, 
despotic yet courteous, he invested the throne with a hitherto 
unknown glamour. He made the favours he alone could bestow the 
most coveted objects of ambition, but prevented these favours from 
sinking into contempt by making prowess in the field the road to 
the highest preferment. By this means he inspired the nobility with 
a desire for military glory and a spirit of emulation which found ex- 
pression in many deeds of bravery. Thus we read in Brienne that 
the Prince de Condé and Villeroi, while still young men, were attack- 
ing the fortress of Dole, the capital of the Franche Comté, and were 
sitting in the trenches, when the Prince remarked to his subaltern 
officer that neither of their fathers had distinguished himself in the 
late campaign. ‘Marquis,’ said he, ‘we must here vindicate the 
honour of your father and mine!’ The trench was a dangerous one 
to pass; the attack was hot and sanguinary. Villeroi, who was 
commanding a regiment, was the first to pass, and, reaching the 
summit of the bastion, he cried down to Prince de Condé, ‘My 
father is satisfied; what says yours?’ ‘We shall try that he too 
will be content,’ answered the Prince, laughing, in the thick of the 
fight ; and in a moment he too was on the rampart. 

The most exalted order in France—the Saint-Esprit—he gave only 
to those who had borne arms at one time or another. Brienne tells 
us, not without much heartburning, that it was withheld from his 
father because he had only distinguished himself in civil employ- 
ment. But if Louis, for reasons of policy, refused to grant this order 
except for military services, there was scarcely any other favour 
which those who were in his good graces could not command. A 
striking instance of this is afforded by an experience of the Marquis de 
Cavoye, one of his favourites, who desired to buy some land adjoining 
his garden, which the owner refused to sell. The King, on hearing 
of the refusal, peremptorily bought the land himself, and presented 
it to the Marquis. By such despotic exercises of his authority he 
strengthened his hold on the allegiance of the nobles. And at a 
time while dazzling his Court and people with shows of unexampled 
magnificence, while indulging in carrousels, ballets, festivities, and 
‘pompous representations of all kinds, he displayed a most remarkable 
capacity for work, found leisure to peruse the reports he received, and 
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to draw up instructions to his ambassadors and generals, listened to 
every grievance and every observation, and formed his own sagacious 
and common-sense conclusions. It is strange—and Brienne corrobo- 
rates their opinion—that all the historical records of the seventeenth. 
eentury are unanimous in asserting his want of education—in fact, 
his positive ignorance of elementary subjects. But he possessed great 
natural gifts—perception of character, administrative ability, a lucid 
and powerful intellect, a tenacity of purpose—which amply atoned 
for his lack of book learning. That Mazarin recognised early his 
great capacities, his reply to some one who expressed a doubt upon 
the point gives indisputable proof. ‘They could not know him,’ he 
said, ‘as there is sufficient material in him to make four kings and 
an honest man.’ Of these abilities, however, the best evidence is 
contained in the six volumes of notes, written in Louis’s own hand, 
which are deposited in the National Library in Paris. When only 
twenty-three years of age, the period at which he assumed the 
personal management of affairs, and when he was, to all outward 
appearance, engrossed by Court entertainments, he began to make 
daily notes of his chief actions, to discuss them, and preserve them 
as a means of educating his son in the art of reigning. ‘ Empires,’ 
he says, ‘can only be preserved in the same manner as they are 
acquired—by vigour, vigilance, and labour.’ The Dauphin profited 
very little by his father’s instructions. An insignificant man in all 
respects, his time was spent in hunting and gambling, occupations 
which he occasionally varied by an essay in the field of gallantry. 
In this latter pursuit he once, at least, received a check which must 
have been a rare experience. He was anxious to purchase a small 
but beautiful chateau in the neighbourhood of Versailles, the pro- 
perty of a convent, and which he intended as a residence for his 
mistress. The Abbess, learning his object, had the chateau sum- 
marily razed to the ground, as the only effectual way of defeating it. 
The King, we are told, was for some time uncertain whether to 
be angry at the rebuke administered to his son, or to admire the 
independence and rectitude of the Abbess. Admiration ultimately 
prevailed. 

To its end Louis the Fourteenth’s life was full of ‘vigour, 
vigilance, and labour ;’ but the adulation which he received, the 
long term of an autocratic rule which he never relaxed, his faith in 
the doctrine of divine right which induced him to believe himself 
almost superhuman, warped his judgment and demoralised his nature, 
while they destroyed the self-respect and independence of the nobles, 
and widened the chasm between them and the middle classes. 
Louis the Fourteenth, in his efforts to establish his throne on the 
securest foundation, was, in fact, the first great leveller of French 
institutions, and a pioneer of the French Revolution. The second 
half of his reign contrasts so painfully with the first that we turn 
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gratification of his own vanity, while not neglecting their interests. 
On his accession, the one great obstacle to the unity and pacification 
of the country was the power of the feudal chiefs, for whose influence 
we can only find a parallel in England in the days of the Plantagenets, 
In times of foreign war, the nobility patriotically stood by the king ; 
but when the country was at peace abroad, France was perpetually 
disturbed by their pretensions and intrigues. Their final subjection, 
which Richelieu had begun by sanguinary means, Louis completed in 
a more diplomatic manner. Admirably qualified for the profession 
of an autocrat, enthusiastic yet dignified, gracious yet reserved, 
despotic yet courteous, he invested the throne with a hitherto 
unknown glamour. He made the favours he alone could bestow the 
most coveted objects of ambition, but prevented these favours fror 
sinking into contempt by making prowess in the field the road to 
the highest preferment. By this means he inspired the nobility with 
a desire for military glory and a spirit of emulation which found ex- 
pression in many deeds of bravery. Thus we read in Brienne that 
the Prince de Condé and Villeroi, while still young men, were attack- 
ing the fortress of Ddéle, the capital of the Franche Comté, and were 
sitting in the trenches, when the Prince remarked to his subaltern 
officer that neither of their fathers had distinguished himself in the 
late campaign. ‘ Marquis,’ said he, ‘we must here vindicate the 
honour of your father and mine!’ The trench was a dangerous one 
to pass; the attack was hot and sanguinary. Villeroi, who was 
commanding a regiment, was the first to pass, and, reaching the 
summit of the bastion, he cried down to Prince de Condé, ‘My 
father is satisfied; what says yours?’ ‘We shall try that he too 
will be content,’ answered the Prince, laughing, in the thick of the 
fight ; and in a moment he too was on the rampart. 

The most exalted order in France—the Saint-Esprit—he gave only 
to those who had borne arms at one time or another. Brienne tells 
us, not without much heartburning, that it was withheld from his 
father because he had only distinguished himself in civil employ- 
ment. But if Louis, for reasons of policy, refused to grant this order 
except for military services, there was scarcely any other favour 
which those who were in his good graces could not command. A 
striking instance of this is afforded by an experience of the Marquis de 
Cavoye, one of his favourites, who desired to buy some land adjoining 
his garden, which the owner refused to sell. The King, on hearing 
of the refusal, peremptorily bought the land himself, and presented 
it to the Marquis. By such despotic exercises of his authority he 
strengthened his hold on the allegiance of the nobles. And at a 
time while dazzling his Court and people with shows of unexampled 
magnificence, while indulging in carrousels, ballets, festivities, and 
pompous representations of all kinds, he displayed a most remarkable 
capacity for work, found leisure to peruse the reports he received, and 
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to draw up instructions to his ambassadors and generals, listened to 
every grievance and every observation, and formed his own sagacious 
and common-sense conclusions. It is strange—and Brienne corrobo- 
rates their opinion—that all the historical records of the seventeenth 
century are unanimous in asserting his want of education— in fact, 
his positive ignorance of elementary subjects. But he possessed great 
natural gifts—perception of character, administrative ability, a lucid 
and powerful intellect, a tenacity of purpose—which amply atoned 
for his lack of book learning. That Mazarin recognised early his 
great capacities, his reply to some one who expressed a doubt upon 
the point gives indisputable proof. ‘They could not know him,’ he 
said, ‘as there is sufficient material in him to make four kings and 
an honest man.’ Of these abilities, however, the best evidence is 
contained in the six volumes of notes, written in Louis’s own hand, 
which are deposited in the National Library in Paris. When only 
twenty-three years of age, the period at which he assumed the 
personal management of affairs, and when he was, to all outward 
appearance, engrossed by Court entertainments, he began to make 
daily notes of his chief actions, to discuss them, and preserve them 
as a means of educating his son inthe art of reigning. ‘ Empires,’ 
he says, ‘can only be preserved in the same manner as they are 
acquired—by vigour, vigilance, and labour.’ The Dauphin profited 
very little by his father’s instructions. An insignificant man in all 
respects, his time was spent in hunting and gambling, occupations 
which he occasionally varied by an essay in the field of gallantry. 
In this latter pursuit he once, at least, received a check which must 
have been a rare experience. He was anxious to purchase a small 
but beautiful chateau in the neighbourhood of Versailles, the pro- 
perty of a convent, and which he intended as a residence for his 
mistress. The Abbess, learning his object, had the chateau sum- 
marily razed to the ground, as the only effectual way of defeating it. 
The King, we are told, was for some time uncertain whether to 
be angry at the rebuke administered to his son, or to admire the 
independence and rectitude of the Abbess. Admiration ultimately 
prevailed. 

To its end Louis the Fourteenth’s life was full of ‘ vigour, 
vigilance, and labour ;’ but the adulation which he received, the 
long term of an autocratic rule which he never relaxed, his faith in 
the doctrine of divine right which induced him to believe himself 
almost superhuman, warped his judgment and demoralised his nature, 
while they destroyed the self-respect and independence of the nobles, 
and widened the chasm between them and the middle classes. 
Louis the Fourteenth, in his efforts to establish his throne on the 
securest foundation, was, in fact, the first great leveller of French 
institutions, and a pioneer of the French Revolution. The second 
half of his reign contrasts so painfully with the first that we turn 
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with relief to memoirs like those of Brienne, where we see him in 
his haleyon period. These memoirs remained in the keeping of 
Brienne’s descendants, and would have been published by the 
Cardinal de Loménie, Finance Minister of Louis the Sixteenth, but 
for the troubles of the Revolution. As a Minister, the Cardinal made 
himself so hated by the people that they burned him in effigy and 
called him the Cardinal de ’Ignominie ; asa priest he disgraced him- 
self by taking the oath to the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. Pro- 
scribed by Robespierre, he was sent to prison, where he died in 1794, 
it is supposed, by his own hand. He was an unfortunate member of 
a not altogether fortunate family. 


FERDINAND ROTHSCHILD, 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 


TIME flies quickly, and public buildings are proverbially slow in their 
erection; but it is still difficult to believe that six years have 
elapsed since I wrote an article in the Nineteenth Century on some 
of the important works which, in my then quality as First Commis- 
sioner of Works, it had fallen to me to initiate. They comprised 
the rebuilding of the west front of Westminster Hall; the improve- 
ments at the Tower of London, in the rebuilding of the Ballium 
Wall and the Lanthorn Tower; the improvements at Hyde Park 
Corner, involving the removal of Mr, Decimus Burton’s Triumphal 
Arch to its present position ; the additions to the National Gallery ; 
and, lastly, the proposals for the erection of a building for the ac- 
commodation of the departments of the Admiralty and War Office. I 
also took the opportunity of ventilating another proposal for adding 
to the Abbey of Westminster a monumental chapel or cloister where 
* the splendid roll of monuments to the memory of all that are illus- 
trious in English life, and with which the Abbey itself is already 
overcrowded, might be continued for future generations. 

As, with one exception, these works have now at last been 
completed, or nearly so, it may be worth while to revert to the 
subject for the purpose of pointing out how far the original 
intentions have been carried out and with what effect; and also 
to re-open the question of the Abbey extension, which has become 
more than ever an urgent question, if the thread of its historical 
traditions and associations with the past is to be maintained in the 
future. I feel the better able to do so without the suggestion 
of egotism, for the particular plans which were carried out were not 
designed by myself; they were the productions of the most conpe- 
tent architects and professional men I could find for each individual 
case, and my own responsibility consisted in exercising adminis- 
trative and financial control over them, and in recommending and 
defending them in Parliament. 

1. Westminster Hall.—The question what should be done to the 
west front of Westminster Hall was one of the most difficult which 
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has ever fallen to an architect to solve. The demolition of the old 
Law Courts had laid bare the old Norman masonry of the wall of the 
Hall, and its flying buttresses, which had been so completely hidden 
that their very existence was almost unknown. The masonry of the 
wall was in most perfect condition, and still showed the numerous 
marks and signs of the Norman masons. From a very early time 
this masonry had been preserved from the action of the London 
climate by a double storied building, built up against the Hall and 
running the whole length of it under the buttresses. The founda- 
tions of this building still existed; and the buttresses indicated the 
exact height of it, and showed that they were connected together by 
its outer wall, giving strength to them in their support to the wall 
and the roof of the Hall. During alterations in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, and later in 1732, when William Kent built the Court of 
Common Pleas, these buildings were interfered with, and they were 
finally removed by Sir R. Smirke in 1820 to make way for the Law 
Courts. 

On the removal of the Law Courts, the question at once arose 
whether the wall thus exposed should be simply repaired and then 
left exposed to view, and whether the buttresses should also be left 
in the state in which they were discovered, or whether an attempt 
should be made to rebuild this side of the Hall in the general form 
in which it existed when the buttresses were added in the fourteenth 
century. For reasons which will presently appear, it was decided that 
it was expedient to rebuild the front of the Hall in its original 
form. In proposing this, we came into conflict with a small section 
of members of the Ancient Buildings Preservation Society, who carry 
their views to an extreme point, and who hold that it is wrong from 
an historical and architectural point of view to attempt any restora- 
tion of an old building, such as Westminster Hall, which involves 
the imitation or repetition of old work. There is, I have always 
admitted, much to be said for their views, and in many cases resto- 
rations of old buildings have been carried too far; in the desire to 
imitate the past, what has remained of the old work has sometimes 
lost its value and beauty. 

The difficulty, however, of carrying out these views in the case 
of Westminster Hall consisted in this, that the old Norman wall was 
built of very soft stone, which would not have stood the destructive 
action of the London atmosphere and smoke, so fatal to many of 
our public buildings ; it would certainly have perished away, and we 
should soon have lost this interesting specimen of Norman work. 
The buttresses also were in such a condition through mutilation, and 
from weakness caused by the curious chambers constructed in them 
so far back as Edward the First’s time, that they would soon have 
fallen, even if the greatest care had been taken in patching them up. 
It was necessary completely to rebuild them. The Hall itself also 
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could not be treated in anysense asaruin. It forms part of a noble 
group of buildings replete with life and modern uses. 

It was under these circumstances that Mr. Pearson, R.A., the 
highest architectural authority of the present day for work of this 
kind, advised most strongly the re-erection of the building under the 
buttresses in exact accordance with what he believed to be their 
original design. Everything, in fact, was known of this range of 
buildings except the form of the windows, and for these the date of 
the original building, and the windows of the Hall itself, were a suffi- 
ecient guide. The foundations also showed that a building existed at 
right angles to the Hall, on the line of its frontage to Palace Yard. Mr. 
Pearson proposed to erect a building on these foundations, which he 
conceived would harmonise well with the Hall, and be a fitting termin- 
ation to the line of buildings under the flying buttresses. He also 
proposed to take this opportunity of raising the two towers at the 
north end of the Hall. These proposals met with a good deal of 
adverse criticism, especially from the quarter I have indicated. 
Economists also joined in deprecating the expenditure of public 
money on the erection of buildings for which no definite use had 
been suggested. As always happens in such cases, there was also a 
difference of opinion on the question of taste. 

Eventually it was decided to refer the matter to a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. This method of dealing with the 
question had the advantage that it compelled the opponents to the 
scheme to come before the Committee, and not merely to state their 
objections to Mr. Pearson’s proposals, but also to give their own views 
as to what should be done, and how the difficulty raised by the con- 
dition of Westminster Hall should be met. 

The opposition to Mr. Pearson’s plan was ably conducted by Mr. 
Dick Peddie, M.P., a Scotch architect of reputation. Every possible 
objection was raised, whether from an architectural, antiquarian, or 
utilitarian point of view, and also on the ground of taste. So long 
as these opponents contented themselves with raising objections they 
were on common ground, where they had a certain advantage ; but 
when they came to the point of stating the alternatives which they had 
to suggest, they hopelessly broke down. Not only did they differ from 
one another, but their proposals were so incongruous and impracticable, 
that it was impossible to entertain them fora moment. They gene- 
rally admitted that the old Norman wall of the Hall ought to be 
preserved, and that it could not be left in its then state; they agreed 
that some building should be erected in front of the wall to protect 
it from the weather. 

The purists of the Society I have referred to, carrying their 
theories to their most extreme conclusion, and holding that the pro- 
posal of Mr. Pearson was an anachronism and an historical falsification, 
could only suggest that a new front to the Hall should be erected in 
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some style totally different from that of the Hall, and purposely 
designed so as to show that it was nineteenth-century work. They 
were at last brought to the point of suggesting that this building 
should be of wood and plaster—the wood painted black, and the 
plaster in white, something like the domestic architecture to be 
found in old houses in Cheshire. They admitted that the structure 
thus proposed would not be sightly, and would in no way harmonise 
with the Hall, but they suggested that it might be hidden by trees 
planted in the open ground in front of the Hall. 

The absurdity of this proposal was such that it could not fail to be 
condemned by the Committee, and_as there was practically no other 
proposal, the majority of the Committee gave their approval to Mr. 
Pearson’s plans, with the omission only of his proposal for raising the 
towers, the consideration of which they considered might be deferred 
till the other works should be completed. Parliament subsequently, 
upon this report, voted the necessary funds, and the works are now at 
last sufficiently complete to enable the public to judge of the effect 
of Mr. Pearson’s work. 

No one, I venture to think, can now have any doubt as to the merit 
of the work. I doubt whether any treatment of an old building has 
ever been carried out with greater care, with greater regard for the 
past, or with greater success. Along the full length of the Hall 
a double-storied building has been erected beneath the flying but- 
tresses, giving a reason for their existence. The wall of this building 
connects the buttresses together, and gives strength to them and to 
the wall itself. The upper floor of this range of buildings provides for 
rooms, 40 feet by 20, well lighted, and which will be found very useful 
for the service of the House of Commons. The lower story contains 
rooms of nearly the same size, not quite so well lighted. The building 
at right angles to the Hall is also very effective. The lower part of it 
will provide standing room for horses in place of the unsightly shed 
which used to be there, and on the upper floor a magnificent room 
of 55 feet by 30 will make an excellent place for a Grand Com- 
mittee. 

The unity of the design with the old building is at once apparent, 
and Mr. Pearson has been completely vindicated in his opinion that 
this treatment of the Hall would add dignity to the building, and 
would bring it into harmony with all the surroundings. Itis only to 
be regretted that the opportunity was not taken of adding to the 
height of the very squat towers of the Hall, which were restored 
and debased in point of style some sixty years ago, at the very worst 
time for work of that kind. The cost of the whole work will be 
about 37,000/., a small sum in comparison with its importance, and 
for which the return, in the shape of eight large rooms, the noble 
hall, and the stand for horses, will not be without very substantial 
consideration. 
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2. The Tower of London.—The same kind of questions had to be 
solved here as in the case of Westminster Hall. It was proposed to 
demolish the enormous warehouses, which had been erected immediately 
to the south of the Central Keep, and which completely hid the view 
of that building from the Thames. These warehouses had been 
erected during the Crimean war, when the Tower of London was the 
only place for stores. More lately it was found that there was ample 
accommodation at Woolwich and elsewhere for the stores, still retained 
in these buildings, and it was no longer worth while to keep up a 
separate establishment at the Tower ; the more so as these warehouses 
were in want of repair, and would not bear the weight of any heavy 
stores in their upper stories. It was determined, therefore, to remove 
these warehouses. On their demolition, the foundations of the old 
Ballium Wall, which still existed on either side of these warehouses, 
were found, as were also the foundations of the Lanthorn Tower. 

The Ballium Wall and the Lanthorn Tower have now at last been 
rebuilt on their original foundations’ and exactly after the original 
designs, of which many old prints exist, showing what they had been. 
A long delay occurred in completion of this work, owing to the 
Treasury having in 1886 struck out an item of 3,000/. from the 
Estimates, against the strong protest of the Office of Works ; but a dis- 
cussion having arisen in the House of Commons on the subject, and a 
protest having been made against this niggardly economy, the work 
was this year again undertaken, and it is now possible to estimate the 
full effect of the work. At the same time that these works were 
undertaken, a long and unsightly building, immediately abutting on 
the south side of the Keep of the Tower, and which formerly contained 
the knights in armour and other specimens of ancient armour, was 
removed, and the collection of armour was placed in the upper story 
of the Keep. Asa result, Bishop Gundulph’s Tower now stands out in 
all its noble proportions, free from any incumbrances; and nothing 
can be more beautiful than the view of it from the Thames. It cannot 
be doubted also that the rebuilding of the Ballium Wall and of the 
Lanthorn Tower has greatly added to the general effect of the 
building. 

There was much discussion at the time when this work was 
first commenced whether such a work as the rebuilding of the 
Lanthorn Tower was justifiable. Precisely the same arguments were 
used as in the case of Westminster Hall. It was said to be an 
anachronism, and calculated to mislead people in the future. 

If the Tower had been merely a ruin I should have been disposed 
to agree with this view. But it is very far removed from being this. 
It is still a fortress, a barrack, a storehouse, an armoury, a2 museum. 
Quite a population live within its walls. Military men still attach 
importance to it as a strong place in the event of civil disturbance. 
It was only possible to obtain the consent of the authorities of the War 
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Office to the demolition of the hideous warehouses by promising to 
find accommodation for several officers and clerks who occupied rooms 
in them; and this could only be done by erecting new buildings. 
Were these buildings to be modern, and wholly out of keeping with 
the rest of the Tower? If so, it was scarcely worth while to remove 
the warehouses. It seemed reasonable, therefore, to provide the 
required accommodation by rebuilding the Lanthorn Tower. This 
has now been done, and the Ballium Wall is also completed. The 
work has been carried out with great skill and care by Mr. Taylor, 
of the Office of Works, at a cost of no more than 9,000/. The Tower 
is now in the condition it was in 300 years ago, and will, it is to be 
hoped, never again be maltreated as it was in the interval. 

3. Hyde Park Corner.—Although this scheme of improvement 
has now been carried out for more than five years, it is still wanting in 
those finishing touches by which it was hoped the new ‘ place’ would 
be adorned. No less a sum than 24,000/. was obtained by private 
subscription, on the invitation of a committee of which the Prince of 
Wales was chairman, for laying out this place in terraces, with 
statues and fountains; but with the exception that there are now, at 
last, signs that Mr. Boehm’s new statue of the Duke of Wellington 
is about to be placed in one of the triangular plots in the ‘place,’ 
nothing has been done. 

Of the improvements effected by cutting off a corner of the Green 
Park, and thereby forming this ‘place,’ it is not necessary to say much. 
It has undoubtedly effected the main object in view, that of relieving 
the traffic at the entrance of Hyde Park. There is still a difficulty 
eaused by two streams of traffic crossing one another at the bottom 
of Hamilton Place, but this is nothing compared to the original block 
at the entrance of Hyde Park. 

Looking at the scheme from an architectural point of view, it 
necessarily involved the removal of Mr. Decimus Burton’s triumphal 
arch from its original position, opposite to the entrance of Hyde Park, 
and thus undoubtedly interferes with the unity of Mr. Burton’s plan. 
The arch, however, could not have remained on its old site consistently 
with carrying out the scheme. It would have been left en V’air and 
would obviously no longer have had any meaning; it would also have 
seriously interfered with the widening of Grosvenor Place. It was 
decided, therefore, to remove it to the point at which the road known 
as Constitution Hill debouches on the new place. The arch forms 
conspicuously the approach to the Royal Palace. This position has 
been very much criticised in some quarters. The arch is not at right 
angles or parallel to any of the adjoining buildings ; it is on the slope 
of the hill; it has no longer any relation to the screen at the entrance 
to Hyde Park. Of these, the only serious objection I hold to be that 
the arch is placed on the slope of the hill; when looked at from 
Piccadilly the effect, owing to this, is not altogether fortunate. When 
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seen, however, from Constitution Hill the position of the arch at the 
end of the long and well-timbered road is excellent. Looked at from 
the lower part of Grosvenor Place, or when approaching it from 
Grosvenor Crescent, the effect is also good. I attribute no import- 
ance to the fact that it does not stand at right angles to other buildings; 
on the contrary, I believe this to be an advantage rather than the 
reverse. ; 

It is a mistake to suppose that classical buildings when near to 
one another should necessarily be placed at right angles or parallel. 
Some of the happiest effects both in ancient and modern architecture 
arise from classical buildings being placed at irregular angles to one 
another. Numerous examples of this could be given in London itself. 
The church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields is not at a right angle to 
the National Gallery. The Royal Exchange is not at right angles to 
any of the buildings adjoining it. The irregular line of Whitehall, 
and the fact that the Inigo Jones Banqueting Hall, now the Chape} 
Royal, is not in an exact line with other buildings is decidedly 
pleasing to the eye. 

The Greek architects certainly appreciated the importance of ap- 
proaching their buildings at an angle, and of placing them otherwise 
than parallel or at right angles to one another; the best examples 
of this are to be found at the Acropolis of Athens, in the relative 
position of the Parthenon to other buildings. There are also numerous 
examples of the same kind at Rome. 

I conceive, therefore, that the position of Mr. Decimus Burton’s 
arch is not defective from this point of view; though I admit to the 
full that it is a grave defect that it should be on falling ground. It 
was, however, a choice of difficulties, and this defect could not be 
avoided if the scheme was otherwise to be carried out; and it came 
to this—either the arch could not be rebuilt, or it must be placed in 
its present position. 

Taken as a whole, it cannot be denied that the new place is a 
great improvement; that the opening out of the line of houses in 
- Grosvenor Place is very effective; that Burton’s beautiful arches, with 
the intervening screen of columns at the entrance of Hyde Park, are 
now seen to much greater advantage. I doubt whether in any 
European capital there is a more beautiful architectural effect. than the 
view of the screen I refer to, seen from a point about 100 yards 
within the Park, with the houses of Grosvenor Place appearing 
through it. The full effect of the improvements will not be apparent 
until the new ‘place’ is dealt with in an architectural spirit. It should 
be laid out in level terraces, and these should be ornamented with 
statuary, fountains, and candelabra; while on the top of the triumphal 
arch should be placed either a quadriga, as intended by Mr. Burton, 
or some allegorical trophy. It is to be hoped that if the fund 
already subscribed does not suffice for these purposes, it will not be 
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difficult to persuade the wealthy people of the West End of London 
to do something for the ornamentation of this very central spot. 

The improvement has practically been carried out without any 
direct cost to the State. The cost of removing the arch and making 
the new roads was 25,000/. Of this 5,000/. was contributed by the 
Duke of Westminster, and the remainder was provided by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. The Government contributed 5,000/. towards 
a new statue of the Duke of Wellington. 

4. The National Gallery Extension.—This was another of the 
public works initiated at the time I refer to. The plan for the new 
Galleries was made by Mr. John Taylor of the Office of Works. Last 
year they were completed and thrown open to the public. The new 
rooms, with their vestibule and grand staircase, ornamented with the 
finest collection of marbles in London, and especially by columns of 
deep red Algerian marble,! have made the Gallery one of the best 
in Europe, and for the first time worthy of the splendid collection of 
pictures. The old rooms look ill-proportioned and tawdry compared 
to those which have been added. No legitimate expenditure was 
spared to carry out the work in the most complete manner and to 
make the decorations as handsome as was consistent with the rooms 
being the frames of the pictures. 

Space has been found for these new rooms by the sacrifice of a 
portion of the barrack-yard in the rear of the building. The new 
Galleries have been so laid out as to form the centre, to which an 
addition on the left can be made at some future time, exactly balancing 
the older Galleries on the right. It will probably, however, be some 
years before another extension will be found necessary, but whenever 
this is the case, it will be necessary to expropriate the whole of the 
site now occupied by barracks. 

The total cost of the new Galleries was under 50,0001. This 
considerable addition makes it certain that there will be no demolition 
of the whole building, with the object of erecting a finer building 
on what has been regarded as one of the noblest sites in Europe. 

For my own part, I am not inclined wholly to condemn the fagade 
of the National Gallery. From some points of view it groups remark- 
ably well with other buildings; especially so when looked at from 
Pall Mall East, where the long line of its frontage is foreshortened, 
and with the beautiful church of St. Martin’s beyond. The weak part 
of the building is its great length, in proportion to its height, and the 
poverty and meanness of the pepper-box erections at either end and 
of the dome in the centre. It has often seemed to me that it would 


1 My attention had been accidentally called to a report of Consul Playfair on 
the quarries in Algeria and Tunis, whence the Romans brought so much of the marble 
with which ancient Rome was decorated. Before leaving the Department I gave in- 
structions that marbles should be obtained from these quarries for the decoration of 
the new Galleries. 
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be well worth while to effect an improvement by enlarging these 
structures, and making them in better proportion to the building. 
The height of the building was determined by the columns of the 
portico, which were taken from Carlton House, or rather intended 
to be taken, for it turned out that they could not be used for the 
purpose. Thisattempted economy, therefore, led toa sacrifice in the 
design of a fatal character. 

It is apparently the fate of our great public buildings that divided 
counsel, changes of purpose, the fashion of the day brought to bear 
upon their architects, or a niggardly economy, result in their having 
the gravest possible defects, either internally or externally, if not both. 
Sir Charles Barry was certainly the ablest classic architect this country 
has produced since Wren, but the prevailing taste of the period 
compelled him to produce a Gothic design for the new Houses of 
Parliament. All the main features of the beautiful building which he 
erected at Westminster are classic ; but its details are Gothic, and as 
a result the building is full of internal defects of the most serious 
kind, and immense sums have been expended on internal and external 
decorations. 

The next great building to be erected was that for the public 
offices in Downing Street and Whitehall—the Home Office and Foreign 
Office. In the competition for this building Sir Gilbert Scott was suc- 
cessful with a Gothic design, a style for which no one of the day was 
more competent. Lord Palmerston refused his consent to a Gothic 
building, but, leaving the task in the hands of Sir Gilbert Scott, in- 
sisted upon his producing a classic design, for which he was very little 
competent. As a result we have the huge building, of which the 
frontage to the Park and to the Horse Guards Parade is dreary and 
monotonous and without a spark of genius, while that to Parliament 
Street is undoubtedly handsome, but at the expense of the interior. 
It would be difficult to conceive a building with so many internal 
defects. The rooms are generally too lofty and very ill adapted for 
their purposes, and the whole of the upper story in Whitehall has been 
sacrificed to the external design, the windows being on a level with 
the floor; the passages and staircases are badly lighted. 

When the new Law Courts were erected there was again a 
reversion of public opinion to Gothic architecture, and Mr. Street 
was allowed to give us an example of a severe thirteenth century 
Gothic building, in accommodating which to modern necessities the re- 
strictions and ill-advised economies of the then Government, together 
with his own tendency to medievalism, imposed upon him insuperable 
difficulties. The result is a building which, with many beauties, is 
full of defects. To the same spirit of ill-timed economy must be 
credited the grave defect of the Natural History Museum in South 
Kensington, that it has been erected in a gravel pit several feet 
below the level of the surrounding streets. The saving of a com- 
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paratively small sum, required to fill up this pit, has placed this beau- 
tiful building under a permanent disadvantage, from which there is 
no escape in the future. 

Economies of the kind, which have been so fatal both to this 
building and the Law Courts, are specially to be deprecated, as the 
defects which they engender cannot afterwards be remedied. It 
would be far better to delay the erection of public buildings, or parts 
of them, if the state of the finances of the country render it im- 
possible to incur the expenditure which is necessary to avoid such 
errors. We have no right to encumber the earth with defective 
buildings, and to prejudice future generations, because we cannot 
afford at the moment a few thousands. 

5. Westminster Abbey.—In the article I have already referred 
to, I pointed out the urgent necessity for doing something within a 
reasonable time for relieving the pressure which has arisen from the 
overcrowding of the Abbey with monuments. I showed that from 
the earliest times in our national history there have been placed in 
the Abbey monuments of nearly all who have been illustrious in 
any branch of English life. As a result we have in the Abbey the 
history of the country writ in the epitaphs of its great men, and 
illustrated by monuments, to an extent which is quite without 
parallel in any other church or building in the world. Looked at 
from another point of view—that of a gallery of monumental sculp- 
ture, showing the gradual changes of art during six centuries—it is 
also of the greatest value and interest. Almost all our English 
sculptors during this time, and not a few distinguished foreign 
sculptors, are represented there, many of them by several works ; and 
if among them are some which, from their profusion of allegorical 
figures, are quite out of sympathy with the taste of the present day, yet 
there are very numerous works there of the greatest beauty. Where, 
indeed, are to be found finer specimens of monumental sculpture 
than those of Aylmer de Valence and Croutchback, of Queen Eleanor, 
of the tombs of Henry VII. and of his mother Lady Margaret 
Tudor by Torregiano; of Sir Henry Norris and his six sons kneel- 
ing beside him; of De Vere; of the bust of Dryden; and the 
statue of Lord Canning by Foley, and countless others I could 
name? It would indeed be a grave national misfortune, and also a 
reflection of a most serious character on the present generation, if 
we were to allow a break to occur in this splendid roll of historic 
monuments, with their traditions, so greatly valued by thousands of 
people who visit the Abbey from every quarter of the world. Yet it 
is absolutely certain that the Abbey is full to overflowing, is already 
inconveniently crowded, and that no more monuments can be placed 
there without serious detriment to those already there and to the 
building itself. 

Even during the six years since I wrote on this subject no fewer 
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than eighteen statues, busts, or monuments have been added, showing 
how rapidly this story in stones is built up, and what need there is 
for expansion of the building if the same record is to be maintained. 
Among them there have been added full-length statues of Lord 
Beaconsfield, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe (which makes a noble trio 
of Cannings), and of Lord Shaftesbury.? Recumbent effigies on tombs 
have been placed there of Dean Stanley and Lord John Thynne, 
long a Canon of Westminster, and busts and memorials have been 
added in memory of Archbishop Tait, Mr. Darwin, Lord Lawrence, 
Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Fawcett, of Longfellow, Burns, and Coleridge. 

During the last twenty years it has been found by experience that 
the claims for burial in the Abbey, which have been recognised or . 
demanded by public opinion, have averaged about one in each year, 
while in every year there have been placed there about three monu- 
ments, whether consisting of statues, or tombs, or some more simple 
record, such as a bust or tablet. 

For many years past those interested in the Abbey have recog- 
nised the urgent necessity for making some addition to the building 
for the purpose I have indicated. More than twenty-five years ago 
Sir Gilbert Scott proposed a scheme for clearing away all the houses 
in Old Palace Yard and Abingdon Street down to Great College Street, 
and of erecting a long cloister from the Chapter House to Great 
College Street. This scheme, however great a public improvement 
it would effect in widening the approach to the Victoria Tower from 
the west, and in throwing open to view the whole of the west front of 
the Abbey, would involve a very large outlay in the acquisition of 
house property, and the design of a long cloister has not met with 
much favour, on the ground that it would be somewhat monotonous. 

More lately a less ambitious scheme in respect of the clearance 
of houses has found favour. It has been proposed to clear away the 
houses on the north side of Old Palace Yard, fronting the House of 
Lords, and those in Poets’ Corner, and on the site thus cleared to 
erect a monumental chapel, communicating with the Abbey by a 
cloister under the buttresses of the Chapter House. There would be 
space on the site thus cleared for a building 200 feet in length by 
80 to 90 feet in width; its end would abut on the Chapter garden. 
It would not interfere with St. Catherine’s Hall or with the Jewel 
Tower, and it can be so arranged as to preserve what still remains of 
the few columns on the site of St. Catherine’s Chapel. The building 
would be in relation to the Abbey very much as Henry the Seventh’s 
chapel is; it might be called the Victoria Chapel; and it might 


2 It is worthy of question whether Mr. Boehm, who executed these three statues 
and many others, is not being allowed too great a monopoly of work in the Abbey in 
this generation. 

* This proposal was first suggested about six years ago by the late Mr. James 
Ferguson. 
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be furnished with side chapels similar to those in the chancel of the 
Abbey, which are so well adapted for smaller monuments. One great 
merit of this scheme would consist in opening up a view of the Chapter 
House, and of the south front of the Abbey, now so completely hidden 
by the houses in Palace Yard. 

It remains to consider the financial possibilities of such a scheme. 
It has been estimated that the compulsory purchase of the houses in 
Palace Yard and Poets’ Corner would involve an outlay of about 
80,000/., and a building worthy of such a site might be erected for 
a further sum of 50,000/. to 60,000. It is suggested that an appeal 
might be successfully made to the public of London, and indeed of the 
whole country, for subscriptions to erect the building. It is worth 
noting that no money has ever been subscribed by the English 
public for any work in connection with the Abbey. 

The only exception to this has been in the case of a wealthy 
American gentleman, Mr. Childs, who gave money for a painted glass 
window as a memorial to George Herbert. There are very few of our 
provincial cathedrals where very large amounts have not been raised 
of late years by private subscription and expended either in restora- 
tions or improvements. In the cathedral of St. Paul no less a sum 
than 24,000/. was raised and expended in the erection of a reredos, 
resulting in a fine work of art, but one not essential to the building, 
and which many people think ill-placed in St. Paul’s. Only this year 
the public of London subscribed no less than 50,000/. towards the 
acquisition of Parliament Hill as an addition to Hampstead Heath. 
With these examples before us, there ought to be no difficulty in 
raising a very considerable sum towards such a scheme as has been 
suggested. 

It might, perhaps, be expected that the Government would be 
induced to propose a vote of Parliament on the amount required for 
the site; but in the economic tendencies of the present House of 
Commons it is hardly to be expected that the present Government 
would be so bold as to do so. 

An opportunity, however, offers itself at the present time, of an 
exceptional kind, for laying hands for such a purpose on a quasi-public 
fund of money, which will come into existence in the course of next 
year, and for which no destination has yet been fixed, but which, it 
would seem, might be appropriately devoted to some public works in 
London. The fund has its origin in this way: It appears that when 
the London Coal Duties were extended in the year 1868 for a renewed 
term of twenty years, for certain specific improvements in London, 
it was originally intended that they should wholly cease on July 1, 
1888. Opposition, however, arose to the extension on the part of 
persons who, living within the area where the coal duties are levied, 
were yet beyond the area of the Metropolitan Board, and who had no 
benefit from the expenditure of the money derived from them. To 
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propitiate these people it was decided to benefit them by freeing the 
bridges within their district over the River Thames and River Lea 
from tolls. In order to provide the means for doing this, the coal 
duties were extended one year longer than was originally intended, 
and the dues for the year ending July 1, 1889, were specially 
hypothecated by the Act to meet the cost of buying up the tolls on 
these bridges. The Act then went on to say that if there should be 
any surplus on this one year’s dues, it should be dealt with as Parlia- 
ment should hereafter direct.‘ 

In accordance with this provision, a joint committee of the 
Metropolitan Board and the Corporation of London proceeded to buy 
up the tolls of the bridges over the Thames, and they effected this 
by an expenditure of 150,000/. They then proceeded to borrow this 
sum by mortgaging the coal dues for the year ending July 1, 1889; 
and to raise the immediate sum of 150,000/. they were compelled 
to charge the dues of the year 1888-9 to the amount of 350,000/., 
the money being raised for the most part at the rate of 5 per cent.; 
the transaction, therefore, was anything but an economic one. It is 
certain, however, that the coal dues for the year ending July 1, 
1889, will produce a much larger sum than will be sufficient to meet 
this charge, and there will be a surplus of certainly not less than 
120,000/., to be devoted to such other purposes as Parliament may 
hereafter direct. 

This sum, it is certain, cannot be legally claimed either by the 
Metropolitan Board or its successor, the London Council, or by the 
Corporation of London. It is at the disposal of Parliament, and will 
be available for any purpose in connection with public improvements 
in London or its neighbourhood. It is proposed then to apply to 
Parliament in the session of 1889 for power to vest this fund in 
public trustees for the purpose of being advanced by them for 
works of importance for the benefit of London, on the principle that 
an equal sum shall be obtained by private subscription for any 
such improvement. In this way the fund would be used as an 
inducement to private liberality for works of public improvement. 
The works should consist of public buildings or improvements, or the 
provision of open spaces, or other works for beautifying London. It 
is proposed to specify among the subjects to which this fund may 
be devoted the extension of Westminster Abbey in the manner sug- 
gested. 

Assuming that the total cost of the scheme for the purchase of 
the site and the erection of the Chapel would be 140,0001., it is pro- 
posed that one-half of it should be devoted to this purpose from the 
fund referred to, and that the remaining half should be raised by 
public subscription. It is worth noting in connection with this, 
that in olden times the Abbey received frequent grants out of the 

4 31 Vict. c. 17, s. 5. 
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duties raised on coal for its repair. It would be only reverting to an 
old policy in thus claiming from this derelict fund arising from the 
coal duties a contribution to the present scheme. 4 

The scheme has already been carefully considered by a number 
of persons interested in the subject, and is heartily approved by the 
Dean of Westminster. Among those who have subscribed towards 
the preliminary expenses connected with the application to Parlia- 
ment for legislative powers for carrying it into effect are the 
Duke of Westminster, Lord Wantage, Lord Brassey, Baron F. de 
Rothschild, Mr. Cubitt, Mr. H. H. Gibbs, Mr. Bertram Currie, and _ 
Mr. E. Freshfield. 

It is not, however, proposed to apply for subscriptions to the 
general scheme until it be seen whether Parliament will give the 
necessary powers for the purchase of the site, and will sanction 
the appropriation of the surplus fund, I have referred to, in the 
manner proposed. The scheme will therefore necessarily come under 
the review of Parliament. In this view, and for many other reasons, 
every care must be taken that no sectarian influences should prevail 
in the future use of the proposed building. It will necessarily be a 
part of the Abbey; but it will, probably, be expedient to provide 
that the building should be maintained or repaired, as in the case 
of the Chapter House, by the Government, and that the regulation 
respecting burials in it, or the placing of monuments there, should 
be subject to the approval of some Minister. It is certain that for 
many years past the Abbey has been treated by successive Deans in 
a spirit as far removed as possible from any sectarian influences. It 
has been held to be a national building, in the broadest senses of the 
term. Its portals have been opened to monuments of men of every 
creed ; and it is on this account that it is possible to appeal to the 
public generally on behalf of such a scheme as is now proposed, and 
to ask for a contribution for a quasi-public fund. 

There will be many points of detail to be considered in such a 
scheme later. With this view it is proposed to widen very consider- 
ably the General Committee, and to make it as far as possible re- 
presentative of all classes in the community ; and the details of the 
scheme will be determined by such committee and must eventually be 
approved by the Government. The present proposal is made in no 
dogmatic spirit, and it may be that some other better scheme may 
be suggested for carrying out the same object. The scheme might 
be greatly improved by removing the houses on the south side of 
Old Palace Yard, and in Abingdon Street, opposite to the House of 
Lords; this, however, could be effected at some future time, and is 
not essential to the present proposal. 

I have only to conclude by saying that it is worth while, even 
with the merest utilitarian object, to do our best in our generation to 
render London as conspicuous as possible for the beauty and interest 
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of its public buildings. It is the centre of our vast Empire; it is 
the point of contact for the whole of the Anglo-Saxon race. Its 
history and traditions are of unexampled interest. It has more 
buildings of the highest importance than any other city in the world, 
with the exception only of Rome. 

The influences of successive periods of architecture can be better 
studied here than in almost any place that can be named. In the 
Tower of London we have one of the most famous, the best preserved, 
and the most interesting of the older fortresses, in Westminster Hall 
the most beautiful of halls, in the Abbey a specimen of early Gothic 
work of the greatest purity and beauty, in St. Paul’s Cathedral and the 
splendid bevy of City churches, due to the genius of Wren, the best 
results of the Renaissance applied to architecture. We have in our 
public buildings, from Somerset House to the Houses of Parliament 
and the new Law Courts, with all their defects, many and most 
admirable illustrations of the varying phases of public taste. 

We have in our London parks, and the many noble parks 
surrounding it, in the very numerous commons and open spaces, in- 
cluding Epping Forest, round London, a variety of interest and 
beauty such as no other great city can present. It is worth while in 
our generation to do our part by adding to the centres of interest 
and beauty in no niggardly spirit, and we have a right to expect 


that, following the example of the people of other great cities, the 
citizens of London should supplement these efforts. With a view 
to eliciting these private efforts, and creating a pride in our 
metropolis, the Government itself should do whatever it undertakes 
in the best possible manner and with due regard to a long future. 


G. SHAW LEFEVRE. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE UNIONISTS. 


In May, 1879, I hazarded, in this Review,' the prediction that if a 
large Liberal majority were returned to the House of Commons at 
the next general election, the numbers of Irish Home Rulers and 
advanced English Radicals which it must necessarily contain would 
prevent its working harmoniously together for any length of time. 
I then proceeded to put forward the proposition, which was ridiculed 
in certain quarters as an impracticable dream, that a new party in 
politics might be formed embracing ‘the moderate men of both sides.’ 
The election of 1880 resulted in a Liberal majority far exceeding 
general expectation. After the lapse of a few years this majority 
became disintegrated and fell to pieces, and the ‘moderate men of 
both sides’ are at this moment in power. The prediction has thus 
been fulfilled, the impracticable dream realised. The new party sug- 
gested nine years ago exists to-day as a fact. Of that there cannot 
be the least doubt. The interesting question is, Is it destined to 
last ? or is it merely an ephemeral phenomenon with no future and 
no abiding place in our political history? Mr. Balfour, in his power- 
ful speech at Haddington on the 16th of October, maintained the 
latter view. It is the object of this paper to support the former, 
and to point out that the future of the Unionist party is really in its 
own power. If it is always acting on the defensive, if it is per- 
petually apologising for its own existence, it cannot and will not 
deserve to live. If, on the other hand, it boldly recognises its true 
function and proclaims its mission in unmistakable terms, it has 
no need to fear extinction, for it will gather fresh recruits every 
day. Its choice between these two courses must be made, and at 
once, for its enemies are already pressing it hard. 

There is really only one formidable obstacle in its path—the 
homage paid to party consistency, as if it were a saving article of 
faith. The sharpest thorn in the side of the Liberal supporters of 
the present Administration is that they are accused of treachery to 
the Liberal cause. For this, we are told, they are to be annihilated 
in detail so soon as the present Parliament is dissolved—to sink, 


1 «The Nation before Party.’ By Montague Cookson. 
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never to rise again in public life. What is this idol of party con- 
sistency which is set up as an object of worship? ‘ Party,’ says 
Burke in a well-known passage, ‘is a body of men united for pro- 
moting by their joint endeavours the national interest upon some 
principles on which they are all agreed.’ It is, that is to say,a 
combination for the general good, not that of the masses without 
the classes, nor that of the classes without the masses, but both 
together as mutually dependent on each other. While it has its 
recognised leaders and watchwords, it is not a tyrant and does not 
exact absolute allegiance. If it attempts to rule with a rod of iron, 
if it insists on unhesitating subscription to a formulary, it ceases to 
be party and degenerates into faction. Burke is very explicit on 
this point also : 

In order (he says) to throw an odium on political connection, certain politicians 
suppose it necessarily incident to it that you are blindly to follow the opinions of 
your party when in direct opposition to your own clear ideas; a degree of servitude 
that no worthy man could bear the thought of submitting to. Men thinking freely 
will, in particular instances, think differently. 


But why lean on authority when we can appeal to reason? In no 
other department of life is it held praiseworthy for one mind to be 
subordinated to another mind, or to a collection of other minds. 
Men of the greatest: eminence in science constantly differ from each 


other and from their former selves. Theories provisionally adopted 
at one time are cast aside at another without shame and without 
reproach. It were slavery not to be allowed to abandon our private 
opinion or to modify it by the light of enlarged experience, lest we 
should get out of touch with those with whom we have been in the 
habit of acting. Individuality of view ought to be welcomed, instead 
of being treated as a mark of leprosy. In politics, especially in 
Liberal politics, there is no pope, and no father confessor. Each 
man’s first duty is to himself, and not to the political organisation 
with which he happens to be connected. If he sticks to his party 
when his convictions are at variance with it on a matter which he 
deems vital, he is like Naaman in the House of Rimmon. His creed 
has ceased to be a belief—it has become a superstition orasham. If 
he would save his political soul, he must rise from his tottering 
knees, and, screwing up his moral courage, forthwith quit the pre- 
cincts of the temple where he can no longer worship with a clear 
conscience. 

The abuses which flow from an over-strained devotion to party have 
become conspicuous of late in the addresses of some of our most 
notable platform orators. It seems to be thought by men in high 
place, to whom we naturally look for light and leading, that any 
extravagance of statement, any distortion of fact, is justifiable, 
provided it conduces to party ends. Such utterances may create a 
momentary sensation, but the system that generates and encourages 
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them must sooner or later break down. America and France furnish 
striking examples of the little weight that politicians carry when the 
community has ceased to believe in their honesty. If it ever comes 
to be understood by the mass-voters in England, who now applaud 
these captivating speeches, that they are crammed full of party tricks 
—and the discovery will be made before long—the applause will be 
exchanged for wrath. Allowance may, perhaps, be made to the rank 
and file for what they say in the heat of electoral struggle, but the 
chiefs must submit to be tried by a loftier standard. From them 
we expect, if not measured language, at least a certain soberness 
of judgment, and a scrupulous regard of truth. A statesman who- 
dispenses with either of these can never hope to command our 
respect, however much he may tickle our ears by brilliant sallies of 
wit laboriously prepared beforehand. 

Never has the morality of this party system of ours been more 
severely tried than by the stormy Irish Question. All the resources 
of violent polemics have been exhausted on that subject. Each side 
has taken infinite pains to fasten opprobrious epithets on the other. 
Every supporter of the abstract principle of Home Rule has been 
proclaimed as a Separatist, however strongly he might insist, in season 
and out of season, that the integrity of the United Kingdom must 
be first secured. Every Conservative, from the Chief Secretary down- 
wards, has with equal unfairness been denounced as a Coercionist 
desirous not of conciliating Ireland, but of dragooning and batoning 
her into submission. So thickly has the atmosphere been clouded 
by these charges and recriminations, that the real problem to be 
grappled with has become completely obscured. To non-party men, 
who know Ireland at first hand and have studied her wants on the 
spot, the cardinal point is not what form of administration is best for 
her, but what can be done to improve the material condition of her 
less fertile provinces. Ireland’s poverty, not her misgovernment, lies 
at the root of her discontent. As an impartial observer from the 
United States has lately remarked,’ ‘the prismatic phrase, Home 
Rule, is flashed at you fifty times from England or America, where 
you encounter it once in Ireland.’ It is the professional agitators, 
and not the people themselves, that are crying out loudest for a 
Parliament on College Green, with an Executive solely responsible 
to that Parliament. No endeavour is seriously made to show that 
these fancied boons, if granted, would bring happiness or prosperity 
to the disaffected districts. All that is ever attempted is to point to 
the work of the League, and to suggest that what the League has done 
to redress agrarian grievances in defiance of the law, an independent 
Parliament would continue to do in a constitutional manner. 

But the argument is a fallacious one. The League has, it is true, 
effected reduction of rents, sometimes by fair means, often by foul ; 

* Hurlbert’s Ireland under Coercion. 1888. 
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but it has done much more harm than good by driving capital out of 
the country, by promoting idleness and unthrift, and by raising 
expectations that are doomed to be disappointed. It has suggested 
no scheme of permanent improvement which would relieve the 
general distress, except, indeed, the confiscation of the property of 
the landlords who, according to Mr. John Dillon, have ‘ robbed’ the 
people of their native soil. It has not taken under its patronage a 
single work of public usefulness, or aided the revival of a single 
manufacturing industry. To emigration it is wholly opposed. 
‘Ireland for the Irish,’ whatever happens, is its cry. When Mr. 
Tuke and his friends were doing their best to assist able-bodied men 
and women to emigrate from the congested districts of the west, the 
national leaders stepped in with their veto, and, like Pharaoh of old, 
refused to let the people go. The fishing stations at Baltimore were 
equipped by the munificent efforts of an English lady, in spite of the 
League rather than with its goodwill. The Irish tenant farmer is at 
this moment in a far better position as regards his landlord than any 
other tenant in the world. He has fixity of tenure, free sale, and 
fair rent—a rent that falls with the price of produce and does not 
rise when times are exceptionally good. He has compensation for 
improvements and compensation for disturbance. In the event of 
his becoming insolvent from any cause not immediately traceable to 
his own imprudence or misconduct, he enjoys a greater immunity 
than any English debtor who finds himself in the like predicament. 
And if he is minded to buy his holding, the Government offers him, 
under the Act of 1885, the loan of the money required for that 
purpose at the modest rate of 3} per cent. 

We are familiar with the illusion which refers a bodily sensation 
to a part widely different from that to which it is really due. A 
man whose leg is cut off fancies he has a pain in his toe. In like 
manner the misfortunes of the Irish poor, which are surpassed by 
those we witness daily in our own metropolis, are ascribed to wrongs 
connected with the soil, wrongs which have long since disappeared. 
Even if rent were abolished throughout Ireland to-morrow, her 
agrarian difficulty would not be removed. There are large tracts of 
land west of a line drawn from Sligo to Skibbereen from which, rent 
or no rent, the steadily increasing resident population could not 
extract a decent living. In every other civilised country these 
holdings would be abandoned as worthless, and the occupiers would 
seek more generous soil, or else give up agriculture altogether and 
betake themselves to some other calling. The League, instead of 
rousing them to a true sense of their situation, has been teaching 
them that all will be made right when Ireland has secured an in- 
dependent Parliament. Can anything be more delusive? Govern- 
ments, whether native or alien, cannot alter nature’s conditions. 
Laws, by whomsoever made, can do no more than afford scope to 
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individual energies by securing to each man the fruits of his toil. 
If a second St. Patrick were to cross St. George’s Channel and convert 
the Irish peasantry to a belief in self-help, he would do more for 
them than all the so-called patriots who are for ever harping on the 
injuries suffered in years long past at the hands of the ‘ bloody and 
brutal Saxon.’ In every part of the globe not specially favoured by 
nature, material prosperity has been the child of prudence and per- 
sistent effort. These commonplace virtues are essential factors in 
the success of any Home Rule plan, but they are never so much 
as glanced at in the stock speeches of Home Rule orators whether 
English or Irish. ; 

I have dwelt at some length on the condition of the Irish tenant, 
because it cannot be too often pointed out that legislation can do 
little to mend it, and that all that remains now is firmly to administer 
the law until the Nationalists have abated their violence and rendered 
a scheme of local government safe. Unfortunately, however, so long 
as Ireland holds the field, the attention of England is diverted from 
every other topic. We should do well to remember that if the one 
has her agrarian troubles, the other has her problems of great cities. 
While our thoughts are wholly engaged and our necks stretched 
across St. George’s Channel, we shall never advance in dealing with 
the momentous questions which confront us so closely at home. 
The stream of political talk rolls on, but so little comes of it that 
many a working-man is beginning at last to ask himself whether 
there is any use in polities at all. Weary of the dry husks of party 
controversy, he is crying aloud for more succulent food. Perplexed 
about over-population and overcrowding, with their attendant evils of 
pauperism and intemperance, he gets no light on these subjects 
from the actors on the political stage. What, he says with reason, 
did the professional politicians propose for the relief of the distress 
of the unemployed during the last or any previous winter? What 
have they contributed to the solution of the problem that underlies 
this distress—namely, how to reconcile the conditions of living with 
life? Have they any plan for the better adjustment of the relations 
of labour and capital? Have they any suggestion for aiding the 
British operative to obtain technical education and so better compete 
with his continental and colonial rivals, who are rudely jostling him 
in the industrial mart ? What is their answer to the wild but in- 
creasing demand of the proletariate for the nationalisation of the 
land and the State regulation of wages? On each and all of these 
subjects they are either wholly vague or supremely indifferent. 
They leave them to be discussed by the political economists, the 
humanitarians, and above all by the Socialists, who, although not 
yet prominent at the polling booths, are making rapid progress 
in our mining districts and our densely crowded towns, and will 
shortly become a power to be reckoned with. 
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So long as politics are confined to the narrow issues around 
which party lines are drawn this state of things will continue. The 
Liberal Unionists are afraid of offending Tory prejudices, and the 
‘Tories of being engulfed in the waters of Liberalism. Each section 
is hampered in giving vent to its opinions because each has to con- 
sider the susceptibilities of the other. It is time that the danger of 
the situation, as well as its grotesqueness, were grasped. Enormous 
changes have taken place during the last two years. In 1886 we 
were in a position to dictate our own terms to the Parnellites, but 
they and their transatlantic confederates are now insisting on dictating 
terms tous. The political gulf which might have been bridged 
over then has now widened into a moral gulf, and compromise 
has become impossible. The Parnellites are now avowedly doing 
their best to sap the foundations of civil government, and are 
being aided and abetted by their English friends, Disorder 
and dishonesty, the flagrant dishonesty of the Plan of Cam- 
paign, are being preached and defended more loudly and more 
openly than ever. But that the people are more reasonable than 
their leaders, the fires of revolution would be already ablaze, for the 
‘have nots’ are being encouraged to array themselves against the 
‘haves.’ At such a crisis the friends of law and order ought not 
to be standing on nice distinctions. The Unionists must get rid 
of their separate organisations, must weld themselves into one 
undivided whole, and assume the high position which awaits them 
in the country—that of the Central, or National Party. Central 
they already are, because they hold within their ranks politicians 
drawn from opposite sides. National they may become, by boldly 
proclaiming that they prefer the interests of the nation to a blind 
subservience to party discipline. From whatever quarter the formal 
junction were effected, it could not be called a surrender. It would 
merely be the exchange of a stable for an unstable alliance, 
rendered necessary by the exigencies of the time. Party ties 
are strong, but the tie of patriotism is stronger still, and, ‘when 
our party and our country’s good conflict, party must give way to 
patriotism.’ 

Whatever might have been urged against this fusion before 
Liberal-Unionism was dreamt of, it is at the present moment in the 
opinion of dispassionate persons both practicable and expedient. 
Its practicability has been shown by the Local Government Act of 
last session, a measure of a thoroughly Liberal type, and by the golden 
opinions which its sponsor, Mr. Ritchie, has won from both sides of 
the House. It is shown further by the statement made by Mr. 
Chamberlain at Bradford towards the end of last September, that the 
Cabinet of Lord Salisbury ‘had again and again shown a readiness to 
consult the wishes of the Liberal Unionists, to yield to their advice, 
to take their warnings, and that they are responsible for the general 
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principles by which at the present time the country is governed.’ 
On the point of expediency, one brief consideration should suffice, so 
far at least as regards the politicians of whom Lord Hartington is 
the acknowledged head. What, I would ask, is to be their future 
when the Irish Question is settled? They must be content to be 
extinguished, for, the air once cleared of Home Rule, they would 
sink into insignificance. The extremists will, of course, say this is 
just as it should be, for that méderate Liberalism is of the Laodicean 
type, neither hot nor cold, and is therefore inevitably doomed to 
die. But it would not die alone. The ruin of Moderate Liberalism 
would involve the ruin of Progressive Conservatism also, for there 
is little to choose between the two, as is now acknowledged on 
all hands. Nothing could be more disastrous. We should then 
be left to be governed by the Reactionaries—for they would 
remain, and, indeed, acquire strength—and the doctrinaire Radi- 
cals, alternately. The party proposed to be formed would afford a 
means of escape from this, and it would be favourably received in the 
country. Although moderation is not a thing about which you can 
demonstrate with enthusiasm, any more than you can demonstrate with 
enthusiasm about good sense and justice, yet Englishmen at heart love 
and reverence these qualities, and when the time of action comes 
will prefer a moderate to a sensational programme, however cleverly 
expounded. The power which Lord Hartington now wields in the 
country, the respectful attention which he commands from friends 
and foes alike, furnish abundant proof of this statement. Such a 
party would not, however, be a party of moderation only, for modera- 
tion is but a negative virtue ; it would be also actively constructive. 
Keenly alive to the spirit of the times, it would recognise the fact 
that Demos is now master of the situation, and would set itself to 
redress every form of social injustice that could be dealt with by 
amending the statute book. It would be the party of liberty as 
distinguished from the party of license. While opposed to all 
schemes of confiscation like those advocated by Mr. Henry George, it 
would acknowledge to the full the duties attaching to the ownership 
of land, and frankly admit that there may be an unearned increment 
which ought to be laid under contribution for the general benefit. 
While repudiating the absurd notion that in a civilised or any other 
country all men are, or can become, equal, it would seek to perfect the 
system of our national education, so as to help to efface the dividing 
line between class and class. Proceeding on these lines, it would gain 
the confidence of the steadiest of our workmen and of the whole of 
the middle class, whose interests are bound up with the’ security of 
private property and the maintenance of public order. It would, in 
a word, embody the principles of true Liberalism as well as of Pro- 
gressive Conservatism. And it would be a safeguard against the 
tyranny of the multitude, the greatest danger to which a democracy 
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is exposed, for its method would be the reverse of the Socialistic 
one—Individual rather than State action.* 

I know that to start any suggestion tending to disturb exist- 
ing political organisations is to arouse a good deal of opposition on 
the part of the numerous body of persons interested in maintain- 
ing things as they are, and that to repeat it years afterwards is to 
aggravate the offence. To such I respectfully tender the following 
apologue. The history of early religious rites records that amongst 
certain barbarous tribes it was the custom at stated seasons of the year 
for the priests to unveil a sacred image having a label round its neck 
inscribed with letters of gold. The image stood in front of a screen 
in which was an opening wide enough to admit of the introduction 
of a man’s hand. The image was changed from time to time by the 
priests, who were careful always to replace the label in precisely the 
same position. A native onlooker who had detected the pious fraud 
was heard to declare that the true fetish was not the image but the 
label attached to it, for the former was continually shifted, while the 
latter was not. For this plain speaking he was condemned as an 
iconoclast, and sentenced to be cast out of the congregation of the 
faithful. 

The interpretation is on the surface. The successive images 
are the types of the ever-varying phases of political belief, the 
letters on the suspended label make up the word ‘ Party,’ and the 
officials whose business it is to keep it conspicuous before the eyes 
of the devotees are the wirepullers and party managers. It is quite 
possible that anyone who dares to accept the view here set forth 
may be threatened with the fate of the aforesaid onlooker. If so, let 
him be of good courage and demand stay of execution, for he has a 
right of appeal. He must seek his tribunal apart from the strug- 
gling crowd of professional politicians whose judgment is warped by 
feverish efforts in search of the fancied sweets of place and power. 
His appeal will be to the goodly company of independent men who 
have vision enough to discern, beyond the controversies of Home 
Rule, the cloud no bigger than a man’s hand coming up across the 
sky, and who have recognised the fact that—the landlords on their 
trial to-day, and every other capitalist on his trial to-morrow— it is 
through a powerful combination, such as I have very imperfectly 
sketched, that the responsibilities of property will be best enforced, 
and its rights effectually preserved. 


MONTAGUE CRACKANTHORPE. 


3 «Whenever I find my dominion over myself not sufficient for me, and undertake 
the direction of my neighbour also, I overstep the truth and come into false relations 
with him. This undertaking for another is the blunder which stands in colossal 
ugliness in the governments of the world.’—LZmerson. 





THE WAGNER BUBBLE 


A REeE-rty. 


Mr. RowsoTHan’s article in the October number of this Review 
would seem at first sight to have its best answer in the title which 
he has prefixed to it. To find its parallel in critical blindness one 
is forced back to the articles on Beethoven which appeared half a 
century ago in the Musical Quarterly Review. He covers, however, 
so large a ground, touching on literature, ethics, drama, and music, 
that I may be pardoned if I confine myself to the consideration of 
the zsthetic portion of his article and leave ethics and Schopenhauer 
to those who understand them, better than he orI. To me it is at 
once a difficult and a distasteful task to descend for the first time into 
the sanguinary arena of Wagnerian controversy. The sand is stained 
with the blood of many good Christians and many wild beasts, but 
we search in vain for the body of Mr. Rowbotham. He will be found 
aloft where the vestal virgins sit, with his critical thumb turned in- 
exorably down. He looks at the fray and the chief actors froma seat 
of safety sufficiently remote to require the aid of opera-glasses (or 
their antiquarian equivalents), which he has not taken care to clean 
before he leaves home. His arguments would even allow of the 
supposition that he has not himself been present, but has drawn his 
conclusions from the reports of others. 

I have said that it is both difficult and distasteful to me to 
discuss Wagner, because at this date, when controversy on the subject 
is still warm, it is hard to defend Wagner without being written 
down as a Wagnerian by his opponents, and impossible to attack 
the least of one of his tenets without being smirched as an anti- 
Wagnerian by his supporters. Persons who consider that all human 
genius is liable to err, and that the best way to pass through life is 
to give praise where praise is due and learn what is best without 
hunting for what is worst in great men, find themselves in the un- 
enviable position of being attacked by both parties at once. Assuredly, 
however, their time will come, and in the case of Wagner it is close 
at hand. The controversy is still warm, but it is rapidly cooling ; 
and the spasmodic application of Mr. Rowbotham’s drawing-room 
bellows will scarcely do more than kindle a momentary spark and 
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blow the ashes about to the annoyance of by-standers. I venture then 
to consider Mr. Rowbotham’s statements from the point of view of 
one who does not necessarily accept as perfect every note of Bach, 
Handel, Gluck, Mozart, Weber, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Brahms, or Wagner, but who undoubtedly claims for the 
last that place among the immortals which is not denied him by his 
most furious antagonists—with the exception of Mr. J. F. Rowbotham. 

It will be interesting and instructive to follow piece by piece the 
method which he pursues and the statements which he makes. To 
find the authorities which he quotes for his statements will be im- 
possible, for he is above giving chapter and verse for a single proposi- 
tion. The first assertion which meets the eye is that Wagner’s 
numerous worshippers asked Mr. Rowbotham and other musicians to 
believe ‘that Beethoven, Handel, Bach, and all the great musicians, 
his precursors, were as nothing to him.’ Where? I have never been 
asked to believe anything of the kind by my Wagnerian friends, and 
I have many: it would be interesting to know where this new gospel 
is to be found, in or out of print. Apart, however, from the fact that 
Mr. Rowbotham begins already in his second sentence to confound 
Wagner and his worshippers, just as later on he confounds Wagner 
the author and Wagner the musician, it may be as well to refer Mr. 
Rowbotham to the article ‘ Wagner ’ in Grove’s Dictionary, written by 
one of the composer’s intimate friends, which may lay bare to him 
the real facts of Wagner’s appreciation of his precursors. If our critie 
possesses this document, he must have perused it with a glass applied 
to his eye after the fashion of Nelson at Copenhagen. Many sen- 
tences follow, all enclosed in inverted commas, all alike devoid of a 
reference. The Germans are sneered at, not for any reasons of philo- 
sophy or manners, but because they ‘often stumble in their Eng- 
lish,’ a glib way of dismissing the countrymen of Kant and Goethe. 
I fear, however, that they will accord no reciprocity treaty to Mr. 
Rowbotham—they will not ‘ accord him an attentive hearing,’ be his 
German ever so faulty. 

Under the influences, then, of these unidentified reviewers and 
illiterate Germans, ‘ the Wagner bubble’ is blown to a portentous 
size, and mankind at large and Mr. Rowbotham in particular wait 
patiently to see an atmospheric phenomenon of the most startling 
description, namely, what influence it (the bubble) will have on 
the common practice of the art of music. But if the metaphors 
are somewhat mixed, the writer’s way out of the difficulty is 
simple. ‘None appeared’! Granting Mr. Rowbotham’s premiss, 
no other conclusion is possible from his point of view. But both his 
premiss and conclusion are proved wrong by hard facts. The Wagner 
creations are no bubbles, or else they would not be the only works 
which are safe to fill the German theatres ; and if they are bubbles 
they have not burst, for the performances at Bayreuth in the year of 
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grace 1888 were better attended than they have ever been before. The 
fact is, Mr. Rowbotham is confusing two species. He is confusing the 
lion and the jackals; the noble animal and the inferior beings who 
exist on his leavings ; the great man and his unthinking and illogical 
parasites. The literary jackals have blown bubbles, it is true; but 
even these contain their atoms of matter, and when they burst there 
will still be a fragile residue of soapsud which existed before the bubble 
and in the bubble, and will exist after the bubble has burst. It is this 
little particle of soap which has got into Mr. Rowbotham’s eye and 
made it smart. 

From the worshippers we are brought to the consideration of the 
idol himself. We find that he did not hit the exact style of writing 
in vogue at the time, and made several attempts to do so, which ‘all 
alike resulted in deplorable failure.’ If we were informed what these 
attempts were, we should be able to form a judgment on the deplor- 
able failure. If Die Feen and the Liebesverbot are referred to, 
failure might be admitted in the same sense as a failure is or was 
admitted for Weber’s Silvana. But it is possible that the names of 
these operas may be new to our critic, and, from the internal evidence 
of his article, he evidently does not mean these earliest works, 
but The Flying Dutchman and Rienzi (see p. 505). Against such 
statements as this it is impossible and unnecessary to argue ; it would 
only be necessary to state how many performances these two works 
have had this year, four decades and a half after their production.! 

Following this astounding remark is a whole page of matter 
full of unauthenticated statements and absolutely confusing to the 
reader. The key of the difficulty is in the first sentence. Wagner’s 
‘bent was exceedingly polemical. He would have made an excellent 
controversialist, and it was only through a caprice of destiny that he 
was a musician.’ It is hard to believe that Mr. Rowbotham really 
thinks that Wagner’s gifts, however much he disapproves their appli- 
cation, were a freak of chance. Wagner’s worst enemies have hitherto 
allowed him his gifts while they insisted on his misapplication of 
those gifts; but they have acknowledged that it was the caprice of 
destiny that made him a controversialist. Many of his reasonable 
admirers regret this ‘destiny,’ and would have preferred him to stay 
his pen from many sentences which gave perhaps more pain than he 
was conscious of giving. But Mr. Rowbotham is for once right—his 
bent was polemical ; and it was his misfortune that his position in the 
world of music was made more assailable during his lifetime by the 
very fact of his controversial writings being published. Critics and 
brother-artists when stung by his remarks might be forgiven for 
confusing the composer and the man. The publication of the 
Wagner-Liszt correspondence is likely, unfortunately, to revive for a 


1 In the season 1886-7 Rienzi was given 35 times, and The Flying Dutchman 86 
times. 
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brief space the consideration of the great man’s least attractive side ; 
but it will become year by year more impossible to judge of T'ristan 
or Parsifal by the hight of Wagner’s human weaknesses in daily life. 
We have ceased to apply such judgment to Byron, in spite of the 
efforts of some ghouls, or even to Carlyle, notwitlstanding Mr. 
Froude’s friendly daggers; and the new motto of ‘De mortuis nil 
nisi malum’ will be forced out of fashion by its own hideousness. 

Mr. Rowbotham asserts that Wagner, with his great controversial 
powers, made many converts. I, on the contrary, would assert that his 
controversial powers made many enemies, but next to no converts. A 
litigant who had a good case would not forward it by abusing the 
opponent’s attorney as well. Mr. Rowbotham, having no case, or 
rather not having taken care to get hiscase up, follows the proverbial 
legal advice with a vengeance. He states, for instance, that Wagner 
proclaimed that ‘all else was wrong, and that what he wrote alone was 
right’ (p. 502), ‘that operas henceforth must cease among men, and 
that their place must be taken by a new sort of production which was 
the offspring of his own brain,’ that ‘there was too much music in 
the opera as he found it,’ and countless other vapourings of a similar 
description for which the writer not only has no authority at all, but 
is directly confuted by the composer’s own writings. Has Mr. Row- 
botham ever read Ueber das Dirigiren? or the titlepage of the 
Meistersinger? or the letter upon the performance of Spohr’s 
Jessonda at Leipzig in 1875, which Wagner came expressly from 
Bayreuth to hear? Mr. Rowbotham will be sorry to hear that this 
monster of ingratitude and egotism thus showed his regard and respect 
to the memory of the first great musician who gave him a helping 
hand, who introduced to the public for the first time that exploded 
failure The Flying Dutchman, who nearly resigned his post at 
Cassel because such empty rubbish as Tannhduser was refused by the 
Intendant. 

But we are now brought down from generalities to particulars, 
and we are told (shades of Gluck and Weber!) that Wagner stated 
that ‘all existing operas had been written on a wrong system ;’ and 
upon the basis of this perversion of truth Mr. Rowbotham proceeds 
to the discussion of Wagner’s stage reforms. Here we might at least 
expect some small admission of success. But no! While Wagner 
objects to the tenor leaving ‘ his lover’ at the back of the stage and 
singing to the top gallery, Mr. Rowbotham approves of this vandalism 
on the theory that unless the singer sings upwards his voice cannot tell. 
Little does Mr. Rowbotham know that the greatest singing masters, 
witness Lamperti of Milan, recommend their pupils to sing down- 
wards, in order that the voice may rise: but this is only a speck 
amongst the clouds of inaccuracies in the article. With the Liebes- 
lied from the Walkiire, the Forge Song from Siegfried, the count- 
less songs in the Meistersinger staring him in the face, he asserts 
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that Wagner eliminated airs from his operas, and condemned them 
to one eternal monotonous recitative. With all the marvellous 
choruses from the Meistersinger and Parsifal (to name only two of 
the later works) to bear witness against him, he asserts that ‘ com- 
plicated contrapuntal passages are out of the question.’ After this 
he calmly states that ‘ opera after the severe shake it received from 
his attacks is now following its old beaten path again,’ in blind 
ignorance of the fact that since Wagner’s influence became extended, 
not an opera has been written in any country, not even by the 
strongest opponents of his musical theories, which has not borne the 
traces of his reforms upon every page: from Verdi to Goetz, from 
Gounod to Massenet, all are obliged to accept opera and carry it on 
from the point to which Wagner has brought it. If Othello were 
now to sing scales while Desdemona was being smothered, the house 
would hiss in spite of all Mr. Rowbotham’s arguments; and the 
reason they would hiss is because Wagner has exposed the absurdity, 
and as far as can be has banished incongruity from the musical stage. 

But the remarks of our critic grow more reckless as he proceeds 
on his path of fire and slaughter. Wagner is made to declare that 
‘no man could be a musician unless he were at one and the same 
time a poet’ (by which, I suppose, is meant a writer of poetry). 
How then can Wagner’s love for Gluck, for Beethoven, for Weber, 
be accounted for? How can we find him praising many works by 
the very men who, he is represented to say, were ‘no musicians at 
all’? No! Wagner did not care for art, for the stage, for music, for 
poetry, for philosophy for their own sakes ; he only mastered them 
and used them in order to vent his spleen, says Mr. Rowbotham. 
One step further and we shall be told that the theatre at Bayreuth | 
was erected as a monument of vengeance, and that all the subscribers 
to it and all visitors to the performances therein are only actuated 
by motives of hatred for the anti-Wagnerians. Has he ever been 
there ? 

When we come to the poetry section of this article we are greeted 
by the statement that Wagner ‘cuts a sorry figure in verse.’ A little 
further on and we discover why: our critic apparently despises 
German so much (p. 501), and is so afraid of qualifying for an atten- 
tive hearing by a few stumbles (ibid.), that he gives the specimens, 
not in the original—that would be the solitary accuracy in the 
paper—but in a translation, which he says ‘keeps pace with the 
original.’ Mr. Corder will not thank him for the estimate or the 
comparison, for he knows, as well as any German scholar knows, the 
immense difficulty of conveying an idea of such a complicated ori- 
ginal by any translation, and the impossibility of doing so when 
cramped by the necessities of adapting syllables to music. In any 
case specimens have been given which are perhaps the worst which 
could have been chosen; but this is to be expected in critics of 

3D2 
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Mr. Rowbotham’s stamp. It is not a little amusing to find him, 
accurate as ever, describing Loki as the Prince of Darkness instead 
of the God of Fire. But then, perhaps, he had been reading Faust 
by mistake, and mixed up the scores. The quotation from Tristan 
is practically impossible except in the original, and it is only in its 
connection with the music set to it and the manner of its setting 
that it can be criticised at all. The disquisition on Schopenhauer 
and Wagner’s misapprehension of him, with all the sweeping philo- 
sophical statements in which our author indulges, I leave to more 
learned pens than mine to discuss. 

It is not, perhaps, Mr. Rowbotham’s fault that he is unable to 
grasp the problem which he has set himself to discuss. Granting 
that he has seen most or all of Wagner’s operas adequately per- 
formed—a necessary preliminary without which of course he would 
not have ventured to sit in judgment on the composer—it is obvious 
that he has only been able to apply the microscope to small separate 
details of the works, and is incapable, through no fault of his own, 
of taking in the whole at once. He talks of the music without con- 
sidering the poetry, of the poetry without considering its connection 
with the music, of the action without considering the other two 
ingredients. He fails to see that scenery, poetry, music, action, all 
must be taken as a whole and considered as a whole. Hence 
an article which no musician or critic in Europe would venture 
to write, still less to sign. Its very intemperance of language 
proves the shakiness of the ground upon which he takes his stand. 
He might have assailed Wagner from many vulnerable points. I 
will make him a present of a few for future use. There may be many 
longueurs in his operas. Wotan may be a bore, King Mark a trial 
to impatient pittites. The second act of the Gétterdémmerung may 
close in what is best described as cacophony. The opening scene of 
Parsifal may be too spun out. The whole of Lohengrin, with the 
exception of the prayer and the bridal march, is in common time. 
He may be too fond of making two lovers stand gazing at each other 
for a quarter of an hour while a third person sings. All this and 
much more of the same sort can be made something of, and can be 
quoted with some show of reason. On the other hand, it is wise to 
remember that the slow movement of the seventh symphony of 
Beethoven and the finale of Schubert’s great symphony in C were once 
both condemned as outrageously long, and yet who now would allow 
the omission of a single barof them? After allis said there remains 
the great solid fact that the eleven great operas of Wagner, ranging 
from 1844 to 1881, are all in actual possession of the stage, and 
draw fuller houses every year; moreover, the experience of concert- 
givers has proved that Beethoven and Wagner are almost the only 
names which allure large audiences to orchestral concerts. These are 
hard facts, and can be proved by hard cash ; and when all arguments 
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as to Wagner’s music or cacophony are over, the public are the final 
Court of Appeal. Mr. Rowbotham would be a bold man to prophesy 
the bursting of his bubble in our generation, considering that Wagner 
is approaching a half-century of musical existence ; but to assert that 
it has burst already is to state what men’s eyes and ears and pockets 
know to be absolutely false. He concludes his article with a slight 
token of respect for the ‘little’ opera of Lohengrin. I may for once 
endorse his prophecy of a future existence for this opera, together 
with the little poem of Jn Memoriam, the insignificant novel of 
Vanity Fair, the poor daubs of Turner, and the paltry portraits of 
Lenbach. 


C. VILLIERS STANFORD. 
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GERMAN CONDUCT IN SAMOA. 


RisinG from the sea somewhat abruptly, with hills lifted far into the 
sky, clothed to their summits with an almost impenetrable forest, 
the Samoan Islands, forming a part of the Navigators’ Group, are 
seen by the traveller from New Zealand to the States on the fifth 
day of his voyage. The islands themselves are singularly beautiful 
and fertile. They possess several harbours of great capacity and 
easy of access, and contain an area of about twelve hundred thousand 
acres, They are intrinsically valuable for the latent wealth which 
they possess in the rich productions of tropical climates when near 
the sea. They are on the route from San Francisco to Auckland, and 
from Vancouver to the same place. They dominate all that portion 
of the South Pacific and form a natural centre for commerce. The 
first mission stations in those seas were established there. From 
Apia, the capital of Samoa, the South Pacific has been christianised. 
Hundreds of native missionaries trained by the different Churches 
have spread the truths of Christianity through the innumerable 
islands of that hemisphere. 

From Samoa John Williams, the martyr of Erromanga, sailed on 
his last voyage. Other martyrs besides Williams have gone forth 
from Samoa to the savage islanders, never to return. 

The islands are six in number, the largest in extent being Savaii, 
Upolu, and Tutuila. The capital, Apia, in Upolu, lies stretched along 
the beach of a crescent-shaped bay, which from Matauta Point, where 
the Union Jack floats over the English consulate, to Mulinu, on 
which the imperial German flag, without the authority of the German 
Government, spread its folds for eighteen months, may slightly 
exceed two miles. The dwellings and business places of the people, 
both European and native—including among the term ‘ European’ all 
other than natives or dark races—are gathered between the English 
consulate upon the east and the German factory to the west, a 
space perhaps a mile and a half in extent. The town itself, with the 
exception of a few substantial and even handsome buildings, is a 
ragged and tumble-down collection of wooden houses. The majority 
of the natives live in dwellings almost circular in form, with an 
irregular dome-like roof carried high up upon an unbroken series of 
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stout posts about six feet in height. There are no walls, but at night, 
or when privacy is required, mats are let down like Venetian blinds 
from the wall plates to the ground. 

The floors are composed of shingle from the river-bed—so clean as 
not to contain a particle of dust—on which is spread a covering of 
mats. Poor as is the appearance of the town, the natural scenery is 
singularly beautiful. A break in the coral reef which skirts the 
shore admits vessels of every tonnage. Over a sea of crystal so clear 
and blue that the eye can pierce its depths for many fathoms, the 
vessel glides into Apia harbour. The shore is fringed with tropical 
vegetation. Groves of the stately cocva-palm lift their tall forms 
and spread their feathery fronds above their bulky nuts far and 
wide; orange and citron trees, whose foliage and fruit form great 
masses of green and gold; the banana with its giant leaves and its 
one huge cluster; the bread-fruit, the mame-apple, the far-spread- 
ing telea, called by Europeans the umbrella-tree, all add their glories 
to the scene. Hills clothed with tangled forests, which soften every 
outline, fade into each other. Upon the crests of the farthest and 
most lofty, the clouds are resting. Far away, a silver stream falling 
from the steep hill-side shines in the morning sun as it steadily pours 
itself into the chasm beneath... Upon the beach a ripple flows and 
ebbs with a gentle and sleepy wash. 

But it is at the hour which follows the setting of the sun that 
Apia is most charming. From below the horizon great bands of rosy 
light stream up into the far-off depths of heaven. The sky between 
is so delicate in colour and so unfathomably deep that the sight 
seems to wander in the blue abyss to unspeakable distances through 
boundless space. 

Upon the shores of the bay, when the short twilight fades and the 
stars shine in the deep blue, or the moon sheds its pure light from a 
tropical sky, when the murmur of the sea dies upon the coral reefs, 
there ascends from many Samoan dwellings an evening hymn. 
In almost every household the evening devotion precedes the evening 
meal. As family after family joins in this primitive worship the 
wild and plaintive chords float out upon the silent night and fade 
away beneath the shadows of the trees. 

During the past ten years Samoan history has attracted consider- 
able attention. Germany, England, the United States, New Zealand, 
and Australia have each and all regarded with interest these lonely 
and lovely islands. For this period internal commotions have 
existed, mainly during the later part, fomented by Mr. Weber, the 
manager of the German trading firm, and the German consuls, In 
the intense desire of Germany and Bismarck for colonisation the 
Samoan Islands have been eagerly coveted. 

Since 1857, when the house of Godeffroi and Sons commenced 
business, German trade and therefore German political influence have 
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centred in Samoa. Malietoa was deeply attached to the English. 
Treaties had been made by Samoa with the United States in 
1878, with Germany in January 1879, and with England in August 
of the same year. In 1884, under pressure, a fresh treaty was made 
_with Germany, practically handing over the islands to that power, 
which was afterwards disallowed by England and America and repu- 
diated by Malietoa himself as having been extorted by threats, 
Immediately prior to the execution of this last treaty, and immediately 
subsequent, Malietoa and his principal chiefs petitioned the Queen 
of England to annex Samoa. 

The prayer of the petition was refused, but negotiation through 
New Zealand was continued for a long time. 

It was finally ended in 1886, when the delimitation treaty of the 
Pacific was signed between England and Germany, by which it was 
formally agreed that Samoa, Tonga, and some other groups should 
be declared absolutely neutral territory. 

Since the inoperative treaty of 1884 and the petition of Malietoa 
for annexation to England, the German officials and Mr. Weber, the 
manager of the German trading company, have been most bitter 
and unrelenting in their conduct towards the unhappy King. 
Rumours of intended annexation by Germany were in circulation 
through the various groups of islands during the latter part of 1885, 
the date fixed being the month of May 1886. The Samoans and the 
Europeans, both missionaries and traders, were most uneasy. There 
was a general belief that the English Government would do nothing 
to withstand Germany. The action that America would take was un- 
known. This feeling of apprehension was heightened by the constant 
aggression of the Germans upon Malietoa. They had driven him 
from Mulinu and hoisted there the imperial German flag. They had 
followed him into the municipality of Apia, and with great contempt 
and indignity had hauled down the Samoan flag, and seized and 
attached Malietoa’s rights of sovereignty in the municipality itself. 

About the end of April 1886, a squadron of three ships, under 
Admiral Knorr, whose flag was flying on the ‘ Bismarck,’ arrived at 
Apia. Neither the admiral nor Dr. Stuebel—the consul—took the 
slightest notice of the King. After waiting for some days, Malietoa 
sent a long despatch to the admiral, alleging grievances against the 
consul-general and Mr. Weber. About the 4th or 5th of May I 
landed at Apia. A few days afterwards I was sent for by the King, 
and asked by him to advise him and his council, and formally 
appointed under the hand and seal of Malietoa, with the consent of 
his Government, as his legal adviser. 

At this time Tamasese, who was in active rebellion, having 
been incited thereto by Mr. Weber and Dr. Stuebel, was encamped 
with some thousands of armed men at a place called Leulumoega, 
within a day’s easy march of Apia. The King was anxious to 
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crush this rebellion at its commencement, and there is no doubt 
whatever that he could easily have done so in a few days. But 
the British and American consuls, as well as officers of men-of-war, 
from time to time dissuaded him, promising him assistance and 
protection if he would but maintain peace. 

On Thursday, the 6th of May, it had been rumoured through Apia 
that Admiral Knorr and Dr. Stuebel had determined to visit Tama- 
sese in his camp at Leulumoega. On Friday it became certain 
that the ‘ Bismarck ’ was about to leave Apia, and the rumours proved 
to be well founded. The consul-general went on board, and the great 
war-ship steamed slowly out of the harbour and down the coast 
towards the rebel camp. The King hastily called his council toge- 
ther and I was requested to attend. It was evident that matters 
were now coming to a crisis, and Malietoa and his advisers were in 
great fear. 

The King had been informed from several sources that Tamasese’s 
followers from various parts of the islands were to assemble early 
upon the following week to bring food and presents to the German 
squadron, and then to take some overt action not yet disclosed. 

All that evening and the greater part of the next day was passed in 
consultation between the Samoan Government, the American consul, 
and myself. . 

The English consul was powerless, and he had been invited with 
his wife on board the German flagship (the American consul being 
omitted from the invitation), and treated with distinguished courtesy. 

On the Sunday the flagship returned, but prior to this on Saturday 
night it was already known in Apia that the admiral and the consul- 
general had landed, accompanied by the officers and the band of the 
‘ Bismarck ;’ that they had feasted with the rebels; that during in- 
tervals the band had played in the rebel camp ; that both the admiral 
and the consul-general had stated to Tamasese that the Emperor of 
Germany recognised him as the King of Samoa, and that under the 
protection of Germany he might consider himself safe. 

Mr. Percy McArthur had ridden through the camp of Tamasese 
that afternoon and had seen a portion of the proceedings. The 
apprehensions of Malietoa and his followers were now raised to the 
highest pitch. There was no longer any room for hope. His de- 
struction was decreed. During Sunday I had long conferences with 
the King and the American consul as to the length to which, under 
circumstances of peril and of danger such as now existed, the treaty 
between América and Samoa might warrant action on the part of the 
representative of the United States. The treaties between Samoa 
and all the three great powers are explicit and precise, but there is 
in the American treaty a clause totally different from that ¢dontained 
in the other two, and one which reasonably afforded hope to the 
Samoan King. The fifth article of the treaty is as follows :— 
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If, unhappily, any difference should have arisen, or shall hereafter arise, between 
the Samoan Government and any other Government in amity with the United 
States, the Government of the latter will employ its good offices for the purpose of 
adjusting those differences upon a satisfactory and solid foundation. 


The one question debated was to what extent the good offices of 
‘the United States might fairly be supposed between the contracting 
parties to entitle the Samoans to request assistance and bind the 
Americans to give it. After long consideration I advised the King 
that he was, in the present perilous circumstances, entitled to claim 
the temporary protection of the United States until the whole matter 
could be referred to the three great powers. I urged upon the 
American consul that the article was evidently intended as a pledge 
of assistance to the Samoans in a time of danger; that the only 
assistance which could now by any possibility be afforded was by pro- 
claiming a virtual temporary protectorate at the request of the 
Samoan King and Government, not for the purpose of annexation, but 
in fulfilment of the solemn pledge given by the United States. I 
pointed out also that the action of Germany was an offence against 
the rights of America as well as England; that the flying of the 
German imperial flag and the seizure of Apia were overt acts on the 
part of Germany, not only against good faith but in distinct contra- 
vention of treaty obligations between the four powers, and that if 
Germany were right in violently seizing the municipality of Apia, the 
United States could not be held wrong in temporarily accepting the 
protectorate of Samoa in compliance with the wishes of the King 
and Government and in accordance with its own obligations. 

There was a more weighty argument than either of these, which 
lay in the certain result of an attack upon Apia by the rebel forces. 
Property must be destroyed, and, both in the heat of conflict and 
by those mischances which at such periods always occur, the lives of 
citizens of the three great powers as well as France must inevitably 
be lost, and complications would arise leading possibly to a most 
serious condition of things between the three great nations. 

After long consideration the American consul consented. What- 
ever causes of complaint might be alleged against Mr. Greene- 
baum other than his conduct in hoisting the American flag, in this 
matter his conduct was humane and courageous, dictated by a desire 
to avoid catastrophes which might possibly have involved great 
nations in a serious war. And he felt that to some extent the 
honour of his country was at stake, for the treaty certainly pledged 
the States to Samoa and led the Samoans to believe that they 
could look to America for protection against sudden and gratuitous 
violence. 

Nor was it without historical precedents that Mr.'Greenebaum 
acted. Twice before had the American flag been hoisted at Apia: 
once in 1877, to prevent bloodshed by the rebels, on which occasion 
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the German consul consented to the act ; and again in 1878, against 
England, when it was believed that Sir Arthur Gordon was about to 
force a treaty on the natives at the point of the sword. On neither of 
these occasions had blame rested upon the officers, who virtually an- 
nexed Samoa; and although on this last occasion the American Govern- 
ment repudiated the action of the consul as being unconstitutional, 
yet, under the circumstances, with the precedents in view, with the 
fact that the German flag was flying at that very time, that the 
Germans had hauled down Malietoa’s flag and seized Apia, I still 
maintain that Mr. Greenebaum was perfectly authorised by the law 
of nations in acting as he did. There can be no doubt whatever that 
a most serious state of affairs was avoided. ; 

It was late on Sunday night when the American consul consented 
to actasI advised. The ‘Bismarck’ had returned and was lying with 
her sister ships within the coral reef of Apia harbour. It was agreed 
between Mr. Greenebaum and the Samoan King that Malietoa should 
come down to the consulate when there would be no danger of his 
being intercepted by any German sentries or patrols, and formally 
deliver the flag of Samoa into the custody of the United States. 

It was nearly three o’clock on Monday morning, the 10th of May, 
that the King took this final step. Carrying his national flag and 
accompanied by two or three of his council, Malietoa left his sleep- 
ing family and walked to the sea-shore, where the American consulate 
stands, and there met Mr. Greenebaum. The night was perfectly 
still, the stars shone brilliantly, the dim forms of the German war- 
ships could be traced against the sky on the horizon. Their lights 
were easily visible, and over the gentle lap of the waters upon the 
coral reefs the sound of the bells chiming the hour and the voices of 
the sentries could be heard distinctly. The King formally surrendered 
with his own hands his flag into the keeping of the United States 
consul, and after a few words of encouragement from Mr. Greene- 
baum he went back, not to sleep but to pray. 

Early in the morning the American consul caused notice to be 
served upon the English and German consuls and upon Admiral 
Knorr that Samoa was under the protection of the United States. 
The notice was served at the German consulate and given to Dr. 
Stuebel when he and the admiral were at breakfast together. 

On Monday and the following days a long and angry correspon- 
dence took place between Malietoa and the German officials, The 
German flag-lieutenant by order of the admiral informed Malietoa 
that the language which he used to the German consul was not 
such language as would be permitted to a King of Samoa to use 
towards Germany, and that if it were repeated immediate reprisals 
would be taken. In answer Malietoa pointed out that both admiral 
and consul-general had instigated rebellion against him, a king with 
whom the Emperor of Germany was in solemn treaty, and that if 
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any officer of any of the great powers had played the same part in 
Europe he would certainly have been disgraced, and probably have 
been put to death. 

Acting under the instructions and with the assistance of the 
council I prepared a statement of the whole of the facts for trans- 
mission to the three Governments, and prayed that a convention 
might be arranged between them to investigate the German 
grievances against the King of Samoa, and to decide what reparation, 
if any were necessary, should be made by him to Germany. A 
provisional arrangement for an autonomous government, providing 
for the discharge of legislative, administrative, and judicial functions, 
was also drawn up for transmission, by which it was provided that 
the three powers should act conjointly and for the common benefit 
of all. 

On Tuesday, the 11th, Tamasese’s adherents from different parts of 
the island began to arrive at the rebel camp. War canoes, each hold- 
ing about fifty men, swept down the harbour, the occupants singing 
defiant war songs as they passed Apia, and saluting the German ships 
with boisterous cheers. The rebels brought to the German men-of-war 
their offerings of friendship, but they were surprised to find that they 
were not allowed to board the vessels, and that instead of the welcome 
which they expected they were held at arm’s length. Tamasese was 
informed that, as the United States had assumed the protectorate of 
the islands, he would no longer be encouraged. Orders were given 
to the sailors and marines of the ships to be on board at the latest 
on Friday evening, as the squadron would leave Apia on the morning 
of the 16th. The declaration of the American protectorate had for 
the time checkmated the Germans. 

The statement of their intended departure was disbelieved in 
Apia. On the Saturday morning, however, it became certain that the 
Germans were about to leave. Black smoke issued from the funnels 
of the steamers ; the clanking of the chains, easily heard on shore, told 
that the anchors were being weighed: and all the signs of busy activity 
on board the ships indicated their immediate departure. Just as the 
flagship was leaving her moorings the whole town was startled by 
the sound of a heavy gun, and the signalman ran up the signal that 
a ship of war was in sight. No vessel could be seen from the town, 
but at regularly recurring intervals thirteen shots, an admiral’s salute, 
were fired. At the very moment that the sound of the last gun went 
down the trade-wind, the German ships got under way aud steamed 
in a line out of the harbour; while round Matauta Point, hitherto 
hidden by the cocoanut trees which stand thickly there, came the 
British man-of-war ‘ Diamond.’ 

The situation was singularly dramatic ; the coincidence of time 
remarkable. The idea of the natives seemed reasonable when they 
said with accents of jov, ‘Here comes our ship. She sees the 
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Germans in the harbour, fires her cannon to tell them to be off, and 
out they go.’ 

Captain Clayton had seen the admiral’s flag flying above the 
trees, and, having no small saluting guns on board, had fired a salute 
outside the harbour. When the German ships were fairly at sea, 
their heads were thrown up to the wind, the colours were hauled 
down, and an answering salute was fired. Then, heading away to the 
northward, they steadily went on their course, soon disappearing from 
sight, while the ‘ Diamond’ swept into the harbour and took the place 
which one of them had occupied. 

Four days afterwards the ‘ Mohican,’ an American man-of-war,- 
Captain Day, arrived. From the captains and officers of these two 
ships, Malietoa received the honours usually given to crowned heads. 
By the Germans, as we have seen, he had been treated with con- 
tempt. 

After the departure of the squadron the German flag was hauled 
down from Mulinu, and subsequently the Samoan flag was hoisted 
without that of the United States. Tamasese yet preserved his 
military camp until Malietoa determined to attack him. Hostilities 
were, however, finally avoided by pressure being brought to bear 
upon the rebels by all the consuls. 

The American Government promptly disavowed the action of 
their consul. Mr. Bayard did not in this instance prove himself the 
equal of Prince Bismarck in diplomacy, for it is beyond dispute that 
the Germans were continually on the aggressive and moving step by 
step towards annexation. Each step was disavowed by Berlin, and 
solemn assurances given to England and America that no such object 
was entertained, and yet not one step so taken was ever retraced nor 
has it been to this day. Had Mr. Bayard permitted the American 
flag still to fly, the conference would not have been broken up. 
Malietoa would not have been seized and deported, the scandals re- 
lated and injustices suffered by the subjects of other powers in 
Samoa would not have been heard of, and the present civil war, with 
its certain dangers and unpleasant results, would not have taken 
place. 

A conference was appointed by the three powers. It met in 
Washington early in 1887, but prior to its meeting the representatives 
of the different nations were despatched to Samoa to gather personally 
all possible information upon the whole subject. It is remarkable 
that although when in the islands the English and American repre- 
sentatives, Mr. (now Sir J. B.) Thurston and Mr. Bates, were anxious 
to work in conjunction with Herr Travers, who represented Germany, 
that gentleman absolutely refused so to do, and, although private and 
confidential interviews were sometimes held between the three, Herr 
Travers stipulated that such interviews should not be made the 
subject-matter of reports to their respective Governments. Indeed 
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his conduct and his report to Berlin go far as evidence to show that 
he had been instructed from head-quarters. 

His returns are so fallacious, his bent so evident, as to preclude 
the belief that the German representative was a free agent in the 
matter. If he was a free agent his mind was too much biassed to 
permit him to judge impartially. The conference having met in 
Washington, an evident tendency became apparent for the English and 
German commissioners always to side against the American, and as 
it was known that instructions had been transmitted to the English 
consul in Samoa to play the same part there, the American Goyern- 
ment became, not unnaturally, sore and impatient. To ease the 
friction thence resulting, the conference was adjourned until the 
autumn. Prior to its re-assembling Malietoa had complained that a 
gentleman attached to the German consulate, Herr Brandeis (called 
in recent telegrams from Samoa, Herr Branders), had been sent to 
Tamasese’s people to instruct them in the use of firearms and inmili- 
tary tactics. To this complaint the German consul’ returned an 
evasive and impudent answer, in which he told Malietoa that Ger- 
many regarded Tamasese as having equal authority with himself 
the King. 

On the 19th of August, 1887, a German squadron of four ships 
entered Apia. Four days later demand was made upon Malietoa 
that he should pay a large sum of money as indemnity for insults and 
injuries which he was alleged to have inflicted upon the German 
Emperor and his people some long time previous, prior even to 
the appointment of the commission by the three powers. In addi- 
tion to the demand for money there was a peremptory order that 
he should make ‘the most abject apology to Germany.’ The word 
used in the insolent letter addressed to him by the consul-general 
is ‘ ifu.’ 

The degradation involved in this is the most terrible that the 
Samoan mind can imagine. It consists in approaching the con- 
queror with the face of the conquered in the dust and crawling upon 
his belly upon the ground to the feet of the victor. These were the 
terms which the great German Empire dictated to a king with whom 
for nine years she had been at peace and in solemn treaty, and who in 
truth had done her no injury whatever. On the contrary, it is the 
unanimous verdict of the English and American consuls and commis- 
sioners that Malietoa, although impatient and angry by reason of the 
insults offered to him by German officials, yet had the greatest 
reverence for their Government and the Emperor. Malietoa prayed 
for a few days’ time, but without any delay upon the next morning 
the Germans declared war. The King and his council and friends 
fled to the mountains. On the day following, 25th of August, 
Tamasese was brought by the Germans into Apia and appointed king. 
The English and American consuls then met and publicly proclaimed 
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that they acknowledged Malietoa only and told the natives to await 
the result ofthe conference. . 

After being in the hills for three weeks hiding from the pursuit 
of his enemies, fearing that war would be declared against his people— 
for already the Germans had begun to burn their villages and con- 
fiscate their property—Malietoa came in upon the 17th of September 
and, in accordance with a promise made to the Germans, gave himself 
up. In addition to the fear that his subjects would be killed and 
their property confiscated Malietoa dreaded the certainty of being 
made a prisoner by the Germans. No man of his line had ever been 
made a prisoner by an enemy in war. Either death or the victor’s 
wreath had been the lot of all his ancestors. He did not fear death. 
All bear testimony, both Europeans and natives, to his courage and 
resolute character, but he knew that his own death would be the 
signal for the death of many of his principal chiefs, and a long and 
terrible civil war between the contending factions. It was solely in 
the interest of his people that he determined to yield himself to the 
will of his enemies. If anything were needed to add to the bitter- 
ness of spirit of the dethroned king it was found in the desertion of 
his friends. He had trusted in the assurances of England and 
America. He had held his hand repeatedly when it was in his power 
to have crushed the rebels, and the English and Americans had per- 
suaded him to patience. Missionaries of all the Churches also had 
dissuaded him from violence, not merely from a desire to avert blood- 
shed, but because they believed in the assertions made by those in 
authority that England and America would be the friends of the 
Samoan King. 

When Malietoa yielded himself into captivity he made two pro- 
clamations. They are here given in full :— 


To all Samoa. 


On account of my great love to my country and my great affection to all Samoa, 
this is the reason that I deliver up my body to the German Government. That 
Government may do as they wish tome. The reason of this is because I do not 
desire that again the blood of Samoa shall be spilt forme. But I do not know 
what is my offence which has caused their anger to me and my country. Tuamasaya, 
farewell! Manono and family, farewell! So also, Salafai, Tutuila, Aana, and 
Atua, farewell! If we do not again see one another in this world, pray that we 
may be again together above. 

May you be blessed. 
Iam, 
Matteo, the King. 


(This was written in the Bush near Apia.) 
The second is to Mr. Sewall, the United States Consul, and is 


headed — 


In the Bush, Saanapa, September 16, 1887. 


I, Malietoa, the King of Samoa! I write this letter to you because I am now 
in great distress on account of Tamasese and other chiefs; also wken they com- 


~- 
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menced these troubles my desire indeed was to punish them, and put an end to the 
rebellion they had raised, but I yielded to the advices of the British and American 
consuls. For assistance and protection was offered to me and my Government if I 
would not do avything that would cause war in my country. Relying upon these 
directions I did not put down the rebellion. Now war has been raised against me 
“by the Emperor of Germany, and they have made Tamasese King of Samoa. The 
German forces and the adherents of ‘Tamasese threatened to make war on all my 
people who do not acknowledge Tamasese as king. I do not know what wrong- 
ful act I have done, and do hereby protest against the action done by Germany. 
But the German Government-is strong and I indeed am weak, therefore I yield to 
their strength that my people may live and not be slaughtered. 

I shall now obey, and put myself to-morrow in the hands of the German forces, to 
prevent the blood of my people being spilt, and because of my love to my country. 

I desire to remind you of the promisesso frequently made by your Government, 
and trust that you will cause these assurances to come to pass in order to cause the 
lives and liberties of my people to be respected. 

I desire to make known to you this: I fear, indeed, that Germany will desire to 
compel me, as they are now making my people, to sign papers acknowledging 
Tamasese as king. If I write my name on paper it will be under compulsion, and 
to avoid war being made on my people by the German forces. 

May you live. 
Tam, 
Matretoa, King of Samoa. 


No more dignified and heroic documents were ever penned, or 
acts performed, than those of Malietoa on the 16th and 17th days of 
September. It is impossible to prevent a feeling of indignation 
against all three Governments when perusing these proclamations. 
The pathos is complete. The case which he brings against all three 
great powers is conclusive: against the Germans, who without cause 
robbed him of his crown and his liberty, and against England and 
America, who had led him into his present position, and then aban- 
doned him in the hour of trial. The untutored savage and his 
barbarian subjects stand out nobly in comparison with the rulers and 
people of Germany, of England, and of the United States. 

The 17th of September will long be remembered by the Samoans. 
In the morning Malietoa came down from the hills and sat with his 
chiefs beneath the telea tree in front of Government House. Under 
the branches of that tree councils had often before been held. It 

, was from that tree, towering high in the air, that the Samcan flag 
had flown until it was torn down by German officers and seamen; 
there it had again been hoisted beneath the Stars and Stripes when 
the German fleet had sailed away; there the people had come in 
long array to pay their tribute; there the King had received the 
officers of men-of-war and the representatives of great nations ; and 
there now he sat upon the grass, surrounded by a crowd of weeping 
friends, to take a sad farewell before he delivered himself up into 
the hands of his enemies. The Germans did not interrupt him. 
Tamasese kept far away. And while he spoke his last words of 
advice to his loving people, the tears flowed freely from all eyes. 
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‘ Lau-ati,’ the talking chief, followed the King. It was to the powerful 
stranger, whose force was overwhelming, and to resist whom meant 
destruction, that the King yielded, and not to Tamasese. They had 
given utterance to many prayers, and they must leave their cause in 
the hands of One mightier than earthly princes. At two o’clock the 
farewell speeches were ended. Malietoa then rose, and, accompanied 
by his chiefs and a large number of Europeans, went to the German 
barracks and gave himself up. 

An hour afterwards the German consul came out with Malietoa, 
and they marched together to the wharf, where a boat waited to take 
them to the ‘ Bismarck.’ As Malietoa proceeded the crowds followed 
him. Many voices cried out in tones of grief, his friends clung about” 
his person, his servants sought to touch, if it were possible, his hand, 
and amid the bitter grief which pervaded the whole assemblage it 
seemed as if it would be scarcely possible for them to give up the 
person of their beloved King. 

At length the exile disengaged himself from the embraces of his 
people. With impressive dignity he lifted his hands and blessed them, 
and then sat down in the boat and was swiftly rowed to the German 
man-of-war. Next morning he was transferred from the ‘ Bismarck’ 
to the ‘Adler.’ All night many of the people watched the ships, and 
in the morning they saw him taken from one vessel to the other, 
which latter got up steam and left the harbour. Thousands of eyes, 
blinded with tears, watched the retreating form of the German ship 
until the last wreath of its smoke sank beneath the horizon. Then 
they dispersed to their homes. That day and for many days after- 
wards there was a bitter sorrow throughout Samoa. 

The movements of Malietoa since that time have been somewhat 
uncertain. He was, however, taken to the Cameroons on the African 
coast and detained there for some time. Latterly he has been 
removed to Berlin, and a few days before the recent outbreak in the 
Navigators group it was telegraphed that the German Government 
were about to send him back to his own country. 

On the 23rd of September, five days after Malietoa had been 
carried off in the ‘ Adler,’ the German minister in Washington, acting 
under instructions from Prince Bismarck, announced to the American 
Ministry that Germany had declared war against Malietoa; in answer 
to which Mr. Bayard pointed out that Germany had no right to take 
such a course, as the conference was at that time adjourned, and all 
the injuries complained of were of date long prior to the conference 
having been appointed. This was the first notice given to the 
American Government of the declaration of war, and it will be seen 
that it was only given after Malietoa had been six days in captivity. 

Mr. Bayard reminded the German representative that it had 
been arranged by the powers that a new king was to be elected by 

the Samoans, and that Malietoa was to be eligible, and he also urged 
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upon the notice of Prince Bismarck that the Samoans could not give 
the guarantee required by Germany without breaking their treaties 
with England and the United States. 

Correspondence, however, was now useless, as Malietoa had been 
deported from his kingdom and Tamasese’ had been declared king 
by the German forces, an act totally in derogation of the rights of 
the other two countries. Subsequently the conference fell through. 
Sir J. B. Thurston attended at Washington confessedly with his hands 
tied by the instruction of the English Government. Finally the 
American representative withdrew, because, to use Mr. Bayard’s own 
words, ‘neither the commissioner nor the United States Government 
would submit to be made use of for the purposes of Germany, or 
Germany and England combined.’ 

Before the sitting of Congress in this present year, and in antici- 
pation of the President’s message, Mr. Bayard requested the assent 
of Lord Salisbury and Prince Bismarck to the publication of all the 
documents and proceedings in the Samoan matter. But both the 
German and English ministers refused. 

Soon after the deportation of Malietoa a meeting was held by 
order of Tamasese and the German officials, at which the Samoan 
chiefs were called upon to attend. At this meeting Herr Brandeis, 
Tamasese’s German minister, issued a command that there should be 
no disputation as to the right of Tamasese to be king, and no dis- 
cussion. 

It had been reported to the German Government, and was steadily 
maintained by them, that the followers of Tamasese far outnumbered 
the adherents of Malietoa. The German Government alleged that 
Tamasese was chosen king by the Samoans at this meeting. This 
statement was made to the American ambassador by Count Herbert 
Bismarck. Herr Brandeis himself states that at this same meeting 
he made this speech: ‘It is strictly forbidden that any discussion 
should take place relating to the question as to whether it is good 
or not that Tamasese is King of Samoa both at this and at any future 
fono (meeting).’ The Samoan chiefs displayed no implicit obedience 
to the command of Brandeis. The majority of them indeed signed 
the paper presented to them by Brandeis stating that Tamasese had 
assumed the government of Samoa, but the principal chiefs made 
no effort to conceal their contempt for Tamasese and their opposition 
to his government. 

The chieftain next in order of rank to Malietoa in the islands is 
ealled Mataafa, whose name appears in the recent telegrams from 
Auckland, N.Z., as having been made king in lieu of Tamasese. 
The government during the last twelve months has been one long- 
continued series of outrages, and, indeed, anarchy may be said to 
have prevailed. The courts have been shut, the Germans have 
refused to sit in the municipal council, thereby preventing a 
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quorum from appearing. The subjects of France, England, and 
America have complained bitterly to their respective Governments 
of the treatment they have received. On several occasions life has 
not been safe through the orders given and the conduct practised 
by German officers and men, and at length, on Herr Brandeis de- 
termining to give the name of Malietoa to Tamasese, the chiefs 
and the people have broken isito rebellion, and, led by Mataafa, 
have defeated Tamasese’s troops although backed by the moral force 
of German sympathy and the almost certain military assistance of 
the Empire. So much for the statement that Tamasese’s followers 
were the great majority, and that the people were in favour of him 
as king. 

In reply to questions asked by Mr. McArthur in the House of 
Commons between the 4th and 17th of May of the present year, the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs stated that no arrangement had 
been entered into with Germany that she should become the 
dominant power in Samoa, that the English Government saw no 
reason to interfere between Germany and Malietoa, and that 
Tamasese, the king de facto, would be recognised by England. In 
reference to both questions and answers it will be necessary to carry 
the reader back to an interview between Prince Bismarck and Sir E. 
de B. Malet in 1885. At that interview, as reported by Sir E. de B. 
Malet to Lord Salisbury, the tone taken up by the German Chancellor 
seems to the ordinary reader to be of a most truculent character. 
Prince Bismarck said, ‘that at every point at which Germany had 
endeavoured to found a colony England had closed in, making new 
acquisitions so as to restrict Germany’s power of expansion.’ He 
instanced the case of New Guinea, and, in spite of the clear reason- 
ing of Sir Edward Malet, he clung to his own argument with 
pertinacity. 

He proceeded to read a despatch which he had written to Count 
Munster on the 5th of May, 1884, and stated that the English 
Government had entirely failed to appreciate the importance that 
the German Government attached to the colonial question. For 
if Lord Salisbury had understood it the successive annoyances to 
which Germany had been exposed would have been averted. 

The despatch to Count Munster, Sir Edward Malet continues, 
was a very remarkable one. 


It stated the great importance that the Prince attached to the colonial question 
and also to the friendship of Germany and England. It pointed out that in the 
commencement of German colonial enterprise England might render signal services 
to Germany, and said that for those services Germany would use her best endea- 
vours on England’s behalf on questions concerning her interests nearer home. It 
pressed these considerations with arguments to show the mutual advantage which 
such understanding would produce, and it then proceeded to instruct Count Munster 
to say if it could not be effected the result would be that Germany would seek from 
France the assistance which she had failed to obtain from England, and would 
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draw closer to her on the same lines on which she now endeavoured to meet England. 
Prince Bismarck went on to say that, not being satisfied with the results, and attri- 
buting it in part to the ambassador not having stated the points with precision, he 
sent his son Count Herbert Bismarck to England in the hope that he might succeed 
where Count Munster had failed, but that Count Herbert unfortunately had only 
succeeded in obtaining those general friendly assurances of good-will which were 
of little value in the face of subsequent occurrences. 


Sir Edward Malet proceeded to state that Prince Bismarck takes 
up a remark attributed to Lord Salisbury ina report on the Egyptian 
question, to the effect that the attitude of Germany on the colonial 
question makes it difficult for Lord Salisbury to be conciliatory on 
other points. The Prince then went on to speak of what he termed 
the ‘closing-up system of England,’ and cited Zululand, in which 
discussion Sir Edward Malet clearly had the best of the argument 
and proved that the Prince was misinformed. He continued, in 
speaking to Prince Bismarck, to allege that the situation was an 
unhappy one between the two great powers, and one which gave him 
great pain, as he had been instructed by Lord Salisbury to bring 
about a better understanding; that he knew it was never the inten- 
tion of the Government of England to thwart Germany, but that 
Great Britain could not know the German Chancellor’s wishes 
without those wishes being revealed. And Sir Edward Malet asked 
what it was that the Prince wanted—was it that part of New 
Guinea that England was annexing ? Was it Zululand? The Prince 
replied that the understanding which he had arrived at with France 
put it out of his power to take up the question now, as he had 
explained it in May last. 

The long conversation ended in an expression of regret on the 
part of Prince Bismarck as keen as that to which Sir Edward Malet 
had given utterance. It is remarkable that after this communica- 
tion the British consuls in Samoa were always instructed to favour 
the Germans, and cautioned expressly and repeatedly not to interfere. 
It is also remarkable that Sir J. B. Thurston recommended the 
domination of one power in Samoa, and that the first term of domina- 
tion should be giventoGermany. Sir John Thurston’s hands seemed 
so completely bound in the conference at Washington by his instruc- 
tions as to cause in the American Government an absolute belief that 
an arrangement had been come to between England and Germany— 
the surmise being that it had reference to that matter of ‘ Egypt,’ 
and to ‘those interests nearer home,’ on which such stress had been 
laid by Prince Bismarck in his interview with Sir E. B. Malet. The 
best-informed minds in New Zealand and Australia are of the same 
opinion as the Americans, and it does not tend to implicit confidence 
between the colonies and the Imperial authorities that such a belief 
can be held, which seems to be substantiated by historical occur- 
rences, especially when, as in this instance, no mention is made by 
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the Government of Great Britain of the real circumstances sur- 
rounding the case. 

In 1886—when the feeling of the colonies upon French and 
German annexation was at fever-heat—a delimitation treaty was 
signed between England and Germany as to the partition of the 
islands and that portion of the South Pacific, omitting Samoa, Tonga, 
and some other smaller groups. Was there no understanding between 
these two countries at the time of the signing of this treaty, or at any 
other time prior to that event? If not, what excuse can be given 
for the abandonment to Germany of English interests, and the re- 
pudiation of all our assurances to Malietoa and Samoa? : 

The colonial conference of 1887 seems to have exercised a con- 
siderable influence upon the Imperial Government in relation to its 
dealings with continental powers in the South Pacific. It may safely 
be asserted that the matters of New Guinea, of the New Hebrides, of 
French convict settlements in New Caledonia, and of German aggres- 
sion in Samoa, strain the relations between England and the Austral- 
asian colonies very severely. Subsequently to the English delimita- 
tion treaty and the setting up of Tamasese as king in Samoa, Prince 
Bismarck, through the Baron von Zedtwitz, sent a most remarkable 
despatch (dated the 18th of November, 1887) to the Government at 
Washington. In this document the German Chancellor accuses 
every American consul of opposing and thwarting Germany, of en- 
couraging disputes between Malietoa and the German officers, and 
of deceiving his own Government. The language used by Prince 
Bismarck is, to say the least, very dictatorial, and he complains 
bitterly, in view of the very friendly relations which had continued 
undisturbed for more than a century between Germany and the 
United States, that in a remote group of islands where neither 
America nor Germany had any political interests to defend, Germany 
was exposed to the continual ill-will of a series of American repre- 
sentatives. In contrast, says the Prince, to the ill-will of America, 
look at our relations with Great Britain. The contiguity of English 
and German colonies in the South Pacific must, he says, lead to 
rivalries and great friction. Great Britain also is compelled to take 
into consideration the claims and prejudices of her colonies, which, 
‘ grown up under the idea of a British monopoly of ruling in Trans- 
atlantic countries, are inclined to look upon foreign neighbourship as 
an interference with the sphere of their interests, or as a menace 
to their security.’ And he proceeds to point out that, especially in 
the case of Samoa, ‘ the covetousness repeatedly shown by New Zea- 
landers of obtaining possession of these islands’ has made it much 
more difficult for England to act with friendship towards Germany. 
‘ Nevertheless we are there in much better relations to England than 
to America, although the commercial interests of Great Britain in 
Samoa, though smaller than ours, are more considerable than those 
of the United States.’ 
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To this extraordinary despatch Mr. Bayard replied in an elabo- 
rate memorandum dated the 17th of January of the present year, in 
which, after reciting the complaints made by Prince Bismarck, the 
American Minister effectually disposes of his arguments, and 
shows that the opposition of the American consuls was never to the 
German Government, but to acts of oppression and to breaches of 
the treaties existing’ in favour of Malietoa, and urges in reply his 
opinion upon Prince Bismarck, that the civil commotions so rife in 
Samoa of late years are owing to German influence in supporting 
Tamasese in his rebellion. 

Since that time it is understood that still sharper correspondence 
has passed between the two Governments, and it is a notorious fact 
that in America the feeling is very strong that Samoa and its king 
Malietoa have been unjustly treated by the Germans, and that the 
American Government has been to some extent out-manceuvred. 
An incident, amusing in itself, but which might have become tragic, 
was the intervention of the Kingdom of Hawaii in the midst of the 
complication of Samoan matters. Viewed with disfavour by the 
Americans, and with indifference by England, it was summarily 
stopped by a single line from Bismarck. Any further action, said 
the man of iron, taken by Hawaii in this matter will be treated by 
Germany as a declaration of war. In a very little time the Hawaiian 
ship disappeared from Samoan waters, its crew was discharged, the 
vessel sold, and the Hawaiians discreetly retired into their normal 
insignificance. 

The late telegrams from New Zealand which announced that a 
civil war had broken out, and that the adherents of Malietoa under 
Mataafa had defeated and driven off the forces of Tamasese, would 
cause no surprise to those who were at all acquainted with the general 
course of recentevents. Itis probable that the German Government 
will now re-consider its decision to send Malietoa back to his native 
island, but what step Germany herself may take it is impossible to 
foresee. There are all the elements of great danger in the present 
outbreak. 

In those distant regions the feelings of men run high, and an 
international strife between the subjects of the great powers might 
easily occur which would lead to very grave complications. The 
time is opportune for the friendly intervention of England and the 
States. The American Government seems not only willing but 
anxious, while fulfilling its obligations to Samoa, to maintain its 
friendly relations with Germany. The question of the occupation of 
the Samoan Islands forms to the Australasian colonies a part of the 
greater question of the dangers arising to their commerce and sea- 
ports from the existence in the South Seas of so many neutral or 
possibly hostile territories in case of war. Other difficulties also, 
such as that of the French convict settlements, arise from time to 
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time. A generation has passed since Sir George Grey, then Gover- 
nor of New Zealand, matured a great plan of Imperial extension by 
which all the islands of the South Pacific would have come under 
the British flag. But this bold and Imperial policy was scouted by 
the Colonial Office, and its author ridiculed. 

British commerce as well as that of the colonies all through the 
Southern Ocean shares equally the dangers which follow foreign 
occupation. It is, however, to that aspect of the case which regards 
the conduct of Germany towards the Samoan King and people, and 
the good faith of England and America, that this article refers, 
The three great powers are all culpable, but not equally so. The . 
United States have never during their hundred years of existence as 
a sovereign power shown themselves in so unenviable a light as in 
this instance. The Government at Washington should not have 
entered into obligations so generally expressed as those contained in 
the fifth article of the treaty unless it had intended to fulfil to the 
extreme limit the meaning which the Samoan King might, ina 
time of peril, place upon the terms used. Its consul having acted as 
discreetly as did Mr. Greenebaum, and the immediate result having 
been so beneficial, the state of things should have been unaltered 
until the convention had finished its sitting at Washington. As it 
was, the American officials joined with the English to prevent 
Malietoa from putting Tamasese and the rebels to the sword, and 
then both Governments abandoned him when this same Tamasese 
was used by the Germans to dethrone their trusting ally. 

The part played by England seems altogether indefensible. It 
may be explained by the exigence of continental politics, and the 
necessity for maintaining amicable relations with Germany, having 
reference to the Egyptian question, and ‘those matters nearer home’ 
already alluded to. It is this subordination of colonial interests to 
European politics that gives rise in the minds of colonial statesmen 
to the belief that the time is rapidly approaching when Great Britain 
will have to choose one of two courses of procedure. For it appears 
certain that if the Imperial authorities determine to adhere to the 
traditionary policy of interference with continental politics and 
maintaining the balance of power in Europe, she will weaken and 
possibly destroy the kindly feeling which now binds her many 
children to the great Mother of Nations, and cast away those vast 
territories which, wisely administered, will yet open a new and happier 
era in the history of the English people. 

The action of Germany is not only indefensible but worthy of 
condemnation. Such conduct brings its own punishment, and 
nations suffer just retribution for national sins. When the streets 
and squares of Berlin were crowded night and day by anxious hosts 
whose prayers ascended on behalf of their beloved Emperors—when 
the German nation implored the Great Ruler of all not to take from 
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them their wise and true-hearted leaders—they forgot the weeping 
Samoans beneath the shade of the telea tree, and they failed to 
remember that in the sight of Him to whom they prayed the King 
of Samoa and the Emperor of Germany were but equals. When 
‘Europe is convulsed with that great war for which all continental 
nations are preparing, in spite of the wisdom of her Chancellor, and 
the reticence and policy of her young Emperor, notwithstanding the 
apparently deep hold which William is obtaining upon the hearts of 
different nationalities in the course of his triumphal march through 
the different capitals of Europe, the day may come in which Germany 
will bewail the refusal of Providence to answer their prayers and 
spare to them the calm courage and the patient wisdom of Frederick 
the Noble. If that day should ever arise Samoa and Malietoa will 
be avenged. 


W. L. REEs. 
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A SCHEME FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 






THREE years ago London was startled by the evidence of its great 
‘fluid population.’ The unemployed, by crowds and riots, forced 
themselves into notice, and ever since there have been inquiries, 
investigations, and commissions. Of these inquiries Mr. Booth’s has 
been most to the purpose, and he, having analysed the occupations of 
the inhabitants of East London, estimates that out of a total of 
908,000, about 314,000—men, women, and children—are dependent 
on casual labour. For the workers of this number work is so irregular 
that a great part could easily be performed by those in the class of 
regular workers, and the majority of them may fairly, if not technically, 
be numbered among the unemployed. What is true of East London 
is probably true of South London, and will soon be true of North 
London, where, forgotten by their fellow-citizens, the poor are again 
congregating by themselves. 

This great ‘ fluid population ’ makes a greater claim on statesman- 
ship than does even that of Irish discontent. For three years its 
presence has been evident, and the only statesmanship shown is that 
which puts off trouble by appointing commissions of inquiry. 

Inquiry can add little to what is known. Masses of the unem- 
ployed, who are ill-clad, ill-fed, and ill-taught, frequently congregate ; 
they may be seen at meetings, they gather at street-corners, and seem 
almost to rise from the earth if a street accident happens. Their 
faces tell the tale of their poverty, and if some of their faces tell also 
of ill-will and idle habits, the necessity that something should be 
done is not less, but vreater. The existence of such a class number- 
ing in London its tens of thousands is a national disgrace and a 
national danger. 

It is a disgrace to statesmanship that the earnings of workers should 
be consumed in the support of unwilling idlers, and this happens as 
long as the unemployed are kept alive, for it must be remembered 
that the bread which they eat, insufficient though it be for themselves, 
is taken out of the mouths of others, All who are idle hang like a 
dead weight round the necks of the busy, and the workers have @ 
right to complain of a system which makes them poor to keep others 
poorer. It is a shocking thing to say of men created in God’s image, 
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but it is true, that the extinction of the unemployed would add to the 
wealth of the country. 

The disgrace to common humanity is even greater, that in 
an age enriched by new possessions, material and spiritual, there 
should be so many thousands ‘untaught, uncomforted, and unfed.’ 
There is now no want of knowledge as to the facts, as society 
during many seasons has amused itself with tales of ‘ how the poor 
live.’ Everyone who spends his pound, or his thousand pounds, 
on luxury, knows how he might spend that money on institutes or 
open spaces, or books, for others’ service ; and every worshipper who is 
comforted by good news of God knows that among the poor many 
perish for lack of that knowledge. The title ‘ unemployed’ covers no 
longer an unknown quantity. The look of the men, their weak frames, 
their anxious eyes, their dull faces are familiar. Their homes—the 
single room: bedroom, kitchen, washhouse, and nursery, with its 
bit of paper decoration as its owners’ claim of kinship with their 
fellows—have been visited. Their children, those who survive the 
hardships of infancy, are seen in the schools and pitied because 
they are ill-fed and ill-clad. 

The dull, hopeless, shiftless, and sad life of the poor is known. 

Whose is the fault that men and women are untaught and 
uncomforted ? It is the fault of every selfish person, and the disgrace 
is to our common humanity. 

The existence of the unemployed is, though, something more than 
even a disgrace: it is a danger to the well-being of society, leading the 
kind-hearted and the vain to all sorts of extravagance, and justifying 
the selfish in all sorts of hardness. Because of their presence, schemes 
of maudlin philanthropy or of ambitious vanity get a hearing. The 
kind-hearted, pointing to their needs, demand gifts of free-dinners 
and unrestricted out-relief. Talkers, moved by frantic vanity or 
unlimited suspicion, have it in their power to say: ‘In this misery 
you see what comes of free trade, of monarchy, of property,’ or of 
whatever other cause they themselves are for the moment attacking. 
Because, too, the unemployed live a low life, the selfish are encouraged 
to go on saying, ‘ Nothing can be done,’ till their hearts are hardened. 
A degraded class creates an oppressive class, and the end is a revolu- 
tion which means ‘the death of the first-born.’ 

Far be it from me to say that this condition of things has been 
reached in London; but when one part of society is content with a 
low life and another part of society is indifferent to that content, 
class warfare is not far distant. There are tens of thousands, with 
the thoughts and feelings of men, living the life of beasts, greedy for 
what they can get, careless of the means of getting, rejoicing in low 
pleasures, moved by a blind sense of injustice ready to take shape 
in foolish demands and wild acts; there are, on the other side, 
thousands with the knowledge that such lives are lived by their 
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neighbours, who go on making themselves comfortable and happy, 
and their hardness of heart takes shape in commissions, in lucid 
expositions over dinner tables that ‘ the statistics of pauperism show 
no increase,’ and in admirable reasons, founded on political economy, 
that ‘nothing can be done.’ 

This state of things is dangerous. The unemployed may be 
driven by the police out of the thoroughfares, they may have no 
place in poor-law returns, but their existence cannot be denied, and 
if their ignorance and their sense of injustice are allowed to increase, 
they may some day appear, to overturn not only the ‘ admirable 
administration of the poor law,’ but also the very foundations of our 
trade and greatness. They—manifest, that is, in their misery and” 
bitterness—may at some moment be the extra weight to turn the 
scale against free trade, indoor relief, or religion. The existence of 
the unemployed is a fact, and this fact constitutes a danger to the 
wealth and well-being of the community. 

Alongside is another set of facts equally striking. Farms near 
London are going out of cultivation, and agricultural labourers are 
coming into the towns because there is no demand for their labour 
in the country. A farm, which is actually crossed by a railway, was 
recently offered at 5/. an acre, and other farms in Essex can be had 
for 10/. an acre. Certain economists view this state of things with 
equanimity ; they say that the same causes which operate in other 
trades operate also in the farming trade, that land is going out of 
cultivation because cultivation does not pay, and that labour is wisely 
transferred to other occupations. But the question arises: ‘ Are we 
to accept the idleness of the landas we accept the idleness of the 
Spitalfields loom ? or are we to explain it as we explain the fact that 
there are many starving sempstresses while cloth waits to be made 
up for want of good sempstresses? In a word, is the idleness of the 
land to be taken as the result of progressive industry, or is it due to 
want of skill?’ 

The first answer will commend itself to those who believe that 
self-interest, left to its own devices, must discover the right road, and 
that the self-interest of farmers who have given up their farms and 
of labourers who have left their work must, after some pain during 
the period of transition, lead to a healthier state of things. 

The second answer will commend itself to common minds, who 
know that vegetables, fruit, and poultry are brought into England, 
to the value of some millions of money yearly, which have been raised 
on land and under a climate no better than our own. They will be 
disposed to think that greater skill might make English land worth 
cultivation. Signs are not wanting of this absence of skilled labour 
in the country. A clause in a report published by a Mansion House 
committee states: ‘No case of an agricultural labourer resident in 
London for six months was brought under notice.’ Agricultural 
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labourers, that is to say, find good work in town, and the country is 
therefore drained of all who are skilful, or energetic, or ambitious. 

A Londoner, who writes her experience of a successful farming 
experiment which she undertook when she fled from starvation in 

_town, warns any who might follow her example against ‘ taking advice 
from a countryman, whose ways of work, whose knowledge, and whose 
method are all old-fashioned ;’ and a London man, describing opera- 
tions which were going on in his own county, tells that a smart towns- 
man may soon be taught to milk five cows while the agricultural 
labourer is milking two cows. If it be that skilled labour, with all it 
includes of energy, adaptability, and resource, is rare in the country, 
there is at once a reason why land lies idle. 

Granting, however, that land in England is not worth cultivation, 
and surrendering the argument which might be founded on the moral 
and physical advantages derived for the nation from country pursuits, 
there is still the English land beyond the seas which skilled labour 
could make yield corn, and wine, and oil. Carlyle’s words are fifty years 
old, but still they pierce all who wait for ‘ the painless extinction of 
the unemployed’ as the solution of the social problem. He tells 
of a world ‘ where Canadian forests stand unfelled, boundless plains 
and prairies unbroken by the plough on the west and on the 
east, green desert spaces never yet made white with corn—nine- 
tenths of the world, yet vacant or tenanted by nomads, is still cry- 
ing, Come and till me, come and reap me!’ ‘ Where,’ he asks, ‘are 
the leaders who will lead out their fellows to occupy and enjoy?’ The 
answer he gives is ‘ preserving their game,’ and the modern answer 
differs only in not suggesting so active an occupation. 

‘ But,’ it is said, ‘the unemployed are not fit to work on the land ; 
they could not be induced to emigrate.’ These people have not, 
that is, the spirit of adventure which is born of hope, nor the skill 
which comes by training. It ought not to be impossible to give the 
training and inspire the hope. ‘Why, the four-footed worker has 
already got all that this two-handed one is clamouring for! There is 
not a horse in England, able and willing to work, but has due food 
and lodging, and goes about sleek-coated, satisfied in heart. And you 
say it is impossible. The human brain, looking at those sleek horses, 
refuses to believe in such impossibility for English men.’ It ought 
not to be impossible to use these men, who are of more value than 
many horses. The ignorance which makes them unfit for work— 
‘not worth 4d. an hour to an employer ’—and undesirable as colonists 
could be removed by training ; their timidity and indolence, which 
makes them refuse to try new fields, could be removed by hope. It 
ought not to be impossible for politicians and lawyers and clergy and 
guardians to evolve a plan for giving these unemployed training and 
hope. 

A word here is due to the character of the men whose labour 
has no value. They are not all loafers and idlers, nor all bitter and 
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antagonistic to society : a large proportion of them are steady, honest 
men, with the will to work. A witness not inclined to be partial 
tells how eagerly many rush to any jobs, and the same witness 
credits them with a sharpness and a versatility which enables them to 
easily pick up the knacks of new occupations. It is the experience of 
their neighbours that men, whose physique has been lowered by want 
of food, and whose education has been such as to leave them ignorant, 
do work, when work is possible, with an energy, and do resist tempta- 
tion with a will, hardly to be understood by their comfortable critics. 
The homes of the so-called unemployed, though they be only single 
rooms, and though the labour of the inmates be without economical 
value, are often schools in which are taught lessons of the patience’ 
with which hardships may be borne and of the love which is stronger 
than poverty. The faults of many of the unemployed are due to 
ignorance and despair, and might be remedied. 

The obvious course to pursue is to put them on the unworked 
lands, and give them the promise of the ultimate possession of a portion 
in England or the colonies. They would thus gain the skill to reap 
and to dig, and there is no hope so powerful as that of ‘ possessing a 
bit of land.’ 

An agricultural training-farm—a technical school in land work— 
a workfield as a supplement to the workhouse, is a suggestion which 
must occur to many minds. 

It may be assumed that sufficient land could be bought for such 
a purpose within a hundred miles of London. The persons selected 
for employment would be able-bodied men, such as seem likely to 
be both able and willing to profit by the training to be given on the 
farm. They would be then called on to do the work of the place, to 
clean the land, to dig, to look after cattle, and to do rough carpentry. 
They would be instructed when they needed instruction, and would 
be taught some of the elementary rules which govern the growth of 
crops or the care of animals. They would be called on to submit to 
all the regulations of the superintendent ; but it would be understood 
that the regulations should not be merely vexatious, but framed for 
the better education of each labourer. They would receive board and 
lodging and be credited with a small wage payable at the expiration 
of the term on the farm. Lastly, admission would only be offered 
to men for whose wives and families support was by some means, 
charitable or other, assured in town. The length of stay would be 
at the discretion of the superintendent, three months, six months, or 
a year; but to those who proved themselves efficient the offer would 
be made of a fixed tenure of Jand in England or of emigration to the 
colonies. 

Such is the bare outline of a scheme obviously open to many 
developments ; but for it the claim is set up that it is practicable and 
meets the necessities of the case. 
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It is practicable because it is an extension of a system of indus- 
trial training now given in schools and workhouses. If boys and 
men are trained by school managers and guardians to make mats and 
brushes, they may equally well be trained in agricultural labour. 

-The scheme moreover meets the necessities of the case more 
adequately than a training which sends out mat and brush makers to 
compete in a crowded market. It aims to give skill to develop an 
almost dead industry, to put power into hands which would increase 
wealth by increasing the produce of the earth, to bring out affection 
for the land which God has given them into men grown careless of 
anything higher than a livelihood, and further it aims to offer the 
hope which alone makes work effective, which brings out interest, 
intelligence, energy, and persistence. ‘ By hope we are saved’ is as 
true in the economic as in the spiritual world. 

If the scheme is said to be one involving great expense, it is to 
be remembered that no expense can be greater than that now 
incurred. The unemployed are now kept, their earnings are taken 
out of the food-cupboard of those almost as poor as themselves, 
their support is a national cost, a charge which the people pay as 
truly as that of the army and navy. The mischief is that the support 
of the unemployed has now no result but to increase the number of 
the ill-fed and ill-living. If their support on a training-farm turned 
only one in ten into a wealth-producing member of the community, 
the gain would be great. 

There must, it is thus clear, be some means better than that in use 
for keeping the unemployed. The extension of out-relief has been 
fully condemned by experience ; the artificial limitation of population 
is: equally condemned by the moral sense of the community; some 
form of education, technical or other, has been recognised as the only 
effective means of relief, and a training-farm is a form of education. 
The open question remains: ‘Shall this farm be directed by legal or 
by voluntary agency?’ It may be granted that the help of both 
guardians and of the charitable will be needed, but the question is, 
‘Must the farm be initiated and managed by the poor law or by 
some voluntary association ?’ 

At present there is a consensus of educated opinion against 
guardians undertaking the duty. At great cost of time and thought 
a few men have hardly established the principle that the poor law is 
a means of education, and that the use of relief to meet a temporary 
need is demoralising. ‘Out-relief,’ Mr. Pell urges, ‘is one of those 
tender mercies which in its effect on the poor themselves is cruel 
in the extreme.’ ‘An attractive form of help is too great a tempta- 
tion for ordinary human nature, and rapidly develops pauperism,’ is 
the text of some of the most able pamphlets. 

Reformers who have done a good work for the poor are naturally 
afraid lest the evil they have driven away in the shape of outdoor 
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relief may return in some new form of indoor relief. They argue now 
that the offer of work on a farm will make pauperism attractive, 
that labourers will thus be tempted to degrade themselves, and that 
laziness and low wages will ensue. They say the scheme is wrong in 
principle because it offers to the poor ‘an eligible’ maintenance. 
That is to say, they rely on the disagreeableness of indoor treat- 
ment to sting men into activity. A prison-like garb, a prison-like 
task of stone-breaking, a prison-like system of control, a vexatious 
set of rules against talking, a stigma attached to the term ‘ pauper,’ 
the solitary confinement of the casual ward—these constitute the 
deterrent force against too ready a reliance on State help, and the 
mitigation of this force by the establishment of a farm is deprecated. 

The offence of the proposed scheme is that its offer is ‘ eligible.’ 
The arguments of its opponents are based, it will be seen, on the 
assumption that ineligibility or disagreeableness must be the condition 
of every offer of relief, so that applicants may be ‘deterred.’ Is 
mere disagreeableness a deterrent worthy a civilised community ? 
In a barbaric state it may deter wrong-doers to take an eye for an 
eye ; in a civilised state such a punishment is considered brutal, and 
the wrong-doer is treated as one to be educated. In our prisons the 
schoolmaster and the trademastér take the place of the executioner, 
and instead of a brand the criminal, at the end of his term, receives 
wages he has earned. It would seem therefore that the disagree- 
ableness and the vexations with which poverty is punished belong to 
the barbaric stage. Men and women who have become poor have as 
much right to be educated as the criminals; they cannot be driven 
to work by brands and bullying any more than the criminal can be 
driven to righteousness by giving an eye for aneye. May it not 
therefore be assumed that in these days a form of deterrent must also 
be a form of education. A mere deterrent—the treatment which is 
hateful to the loafer but which is also repulsive to the honest poor— 
represents a worn-out system. These brands of pauperism, this 
stone-breaking, this solitary confinement of the casual can only 
rouse effort by rousing resentment. By submission to God’s punish- 
ments a man finds his way back to life ; by obedience to these invented 
vexations a man becomes an enemy to society. A system of mere 
deterrents cannot long survive; one must be devised which if it 
punishes does not degrade ; State relief must not indeed be attractive, 
but neither must it be so repulsive as to offer to the honest and 
ignorant man no means of fitting himself for work, even if he submit 
to control. It is not fair to deprive a man of heaven, but it is fair 
to say ‘he must work out his own salvation.’ A deterrent must 
be a form of education, a law which, if a man obeys, he will be 
improved thereby. 

The relief offered on the training-farm will, for example, be in 
the truest sense deterrent. What loafer would endure to be sent 
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out of London to occupy a hut apart from his family and his friends, 
to do dull work in the fields, to submit to continual training of mind 
and body, to be deprived even of the excitement of gas-light. The 
loafer hates, above all things, to be improved, and the farm would be 
more distasteful to him than the workhouse, where he has at any rate 
the fun of foiling the master’s efforts to make him take his discharge. 
On the other hand, what honest man would not gladly endure loneli- 
ness, dulness, or labour if at the end he could see himself able to 
earn a living and serve his children. Any man who being out of work 
refused such an offer would get no sympathy or encouragement from 
his neighbours of anyclass. An indirect advantage of a training-farm 
would indeed be the right direction of a sympathy which is now 
often given to those who say they would starve rather than go to ‘ the 
house.’ Such sympathy from members of the steady classes makes many 
agitations dangerous, and may, if it be not guided, help in the over- 
throw of beneficial action. The knowledge that in the workhouse 
education and not punishment was offered would be a guide to sym- 
pathy, and at last gain for guardians the support of working people. 

Another line of argument followed by those who object to the 
management of the training-farm being under the poor law takes 
its start from their conception of what is meant by pauperism. ‘ If,’ 
they say, ‘a man receives relief from the rates he is a pauper, and as 
a pauper will be shunned by his fellows and refused in the colonies.’ 
Now by the term ‘pauper’ is meant the cringing creature who 
schemes to escape work ; and the question arises whether it is relief, 
or the method of its administration, which brings a man down to this 
condition. Children get their education for nothing or for a nominal 
fee, working men enter the poor-law infirmary or a hospital during 
illness, state pensioners take their pensions, sons enjoy what their 
fathers earned—all these have relief and are not made thereby cring- 
ing creatures. On the other hand, the recipients of out-relief, the 
cadgers who beg for coal-tickets, the habitués of the workhouse, are 
degraded. All receive relief, but only the latter may truly be 
described as ‘ paupers.’ 

Pauperism represents a moral condition resulting not from the 
acceptance of relief, but, like other conditions, more or less traceable 
to fifty different causes. 

The relief offered in the training-farm would aim at exerting an 
influence which would counteract pauperism; it would not, like out- 
relief, depending on the chance favour of an official or on the clever- 
ness of an applicant’stale, tempt some to bully and some tocringe, but, 
offered according to rules capable of being universally understood, it 
would promote steady action ; neither would it, like much indoor relief, 
be given as if it were wrung out of the ratepayers affording the reci- 
pients the demoralising pleasure of being gainers by others’ loss, but it 
would be given with the distinct object of training men to work. No 
citizen would therefore grudge the expense any more than he grudges 
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the labour spent on education, and no recipient would be any more 
degraded than is a man who gets his technical teaching at the 
People’s Palace. 

As a final argument it is said that if guardians employ men on 
a training-farm the belief will be encouraged that it is the duty of 
the State to find work for the unemployed. In answer to which it 
must be repeated that the object of the farm is not to give work but 
to give training. The guardians do already teach such trades as 
carpentering, baking, and mat-making: there can hardly be such a 
distinction between working on the produce of the land and on the 
land itself as to condemn the latter as dangerous. The Standard, 
commenting on the proposal, says, ‘An experiment for so well- 
defined a purpose, and conducted strictly on the principle of making 
all paupers work hard for their living, would be little likely to be 
confounded with such pernicious establishments as the national 
workshops of political dreamers.’ 

With every sympathy therefore for the objects of those who dread 
lest poor-law relief should affect the independence of the people, I 
submit that the establishment of a training-farm is not open to the 
objection that it is false to the principle of poor-law reform. 

Whether the direction of such a farm shall be in official or volun- 
tary hands must be settled simply on practical grounds. For either 
there is much that may be urged. The guardians'have an established 
position, the command of money, and they-do all their work under 
the public eye. A voluntary association has a certain freedom of 
action, allows for the play of enthusiasm, and depends for success on 
public support. The elements which each supply are necessary. In 
the working of the farm there must be stability"and effective con- 
trol; there must also be individual care and a certain elasticity in 
management. 

Ought the direction to be in the hands of a Board of Guardians, 
which gives stability ; or in the hands of an association, which gives 
elasticity? Clearly stability should come beforefelasticity. A firm go- 
vernment must be established before changes can be successfully tried, 
and there is little doubt that guardians would be recognised as the right 
body to direct a training-farm were it not (1) that the scheme is sus- 
pected as a new departure, and (2) that public bodies are in bad repute. 

If the scheme were an experiment in a totally different direction to 
any undertaken by guardians, there might be good reason for entrust- 
ing it to a body which would commit the State to nothing, and which 
would die without leaving heirs. As, however, a training-farm is a 
legitimate development of the industrial training of a model work- 
house and of the remedial efforts of an infirmary to help the same 
class of persons, and as fitfulness of management would be fatal, there 
is the best reason for entrusting the direction to guardians. 

Public bodies, though, are in bad repute. The malpractices which 
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have been lately disclosed, the common talk about the red tape of 
officialism, the published reports of the vain discussions on Boards— 
all these things make official management unpopular. Voluntary 
associations meet in private, but if their reports were published 
favouritism would be discovered, delays made manifest, and wasted 
time shown to be the not unfrequent result of a meeting. In addi- 
tion their action is spasmodic, depending on windfalls, or fitful, 
depending on the will of some powerful supporter. They as fre- 
quently die as live, and the amount of money and energy which is 
every year sunk by the weak administration, the badly chosen 
officials, and the follies of voluntary associations would appal even 
those hardened by tales of expenditure in public offices. 

It is hard to judge between the effectiveness of official and 
voluntary bodies. It is everyone’s business to abuse a Board; it is 
no one’s business to abuse a charity, and it is the business of every sup- 
porter to sing its praises. So the common opinion gets a bias 
against Boards. If I sum up a somewhat long experience, I would 
say that the fitfulness and uncertainty of voluntary agencies make 
them more unfit for directing work than does the somewhat wooden 
stability of public Boards. I recall with pain the method covering a 
want of method, the affectation of business forms while money was 
being stolen, and the rapid succession of revolutionary policies which 
have marked some well-designed societies. At the same time I 
recall with pleasure the order, the care, and the continuity which 
have counterbalanced the slowness and density of many public 
Boards. 

On the whole the best results seem to me to be attained when 
volunteers supplement official action. The guardians, for instance, 
teach the children in their schools, but lady visitors befriending those 
children incline the teaching to the needs of life. The relieving 
officers discover the cases of poverty, but the visitors of the Charity 
Organisation Society making friends with the poor discover the means 
of relief. The School Board works the schools, but the local managers 
make the work effective for higher education. In the present case, 
therefore, I am disposed to say that the most practical course would 
be for the guardians to buy the land, admit the labourers, and ad- 
minister the farm. By this means the experiment could be made 
with an adequate support of money, and with a fair promise of per- 
manence, and under the supervision of the myriad-eyed public. If 
it were left to voluntary action there would be the delay consequent 
on the difficulty of raising money, and then the greater difficulty of 
getting consistent and persistent management. Because of want of 
money, or because of excess of zeal, the plan would break down 
and be discredited without a fair trial. 

A training-farm dependent for its support on the moods of the 
benevolent or on the power of its secretary to write sensational 
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appeals, dependent for its control on the wayward wills of a com- 
mittee subject now to one leader and now to another, would have no 
stability, and no subsidy voted by the guardians would add this 
essential quality. A training-farm under the guardians might partake 
of the nature of a workhouse ; the administration might be rigid, the 
application of ideas to forms might be slow, the representation of 
officials might get undue consideration, but the management would 
be stable, and the service of volunteers would do much to add the 
individual care and the development which depends on enthusiasm. 

The only practical and practicable course, it seems to me, is for 
guardians to take the direction of the scheme. 

If a further argument be needed it may be found, I think, in the 
position which guardians occupy in the public mind. They are 
elected by the ratepayers as the guardians of the poor. They will 
not be held to have fulfilled their duties if they do nothing but 
sting the poor to action by refusing out-relief and by making 
indoor relief ineligible. Tonics are not a universal remedy, and some 
characters are too weak to endure the tonic of strict treatment. 
Guardians will be held responsible if, as may well happen during 
some winter, a chance brings to their gates a starving multitude. 
They will be asked, why they did not foretell the catastrophe and 
why they did nothing to prevent it. To be a guardian, and not to 
guard, is to hold an office without doing its work. 

Statesmanship consists in prevention more than in cure. It is 
for the guardians of London to seek, if even they are unable to carry 
out, the means of settling the problem of the unemployed, of 
hushing that ery which is so much more bitter because it rises from 
men who, for want of knowledge, are in poverty, in misery, and in 
sin. It is for want of character that so many suffer, and those means 
alone are worth support which are fellow-workers with God to develop 


character. 
SAMUEL A. BARNETT. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


CONSIDERATIONS of religion were the determining elements, at least 
for England, in the public affairs of the sixteenth century. Parallel 
or counter to these ran the motives of private rapine, European 
influence, and other forces, variously distributed in various countries ; 
but religion was the principal factor. And yet not religion con- 
ceived as an affair of the private conscience: not the yearning and 
the search for the pearl of great price: not an increased pre- 
dominance of ‘ other-worldliness:’ but the instinct of national free- 
dom, and the determination to have nothing in religion that should 
impair it. The penetrating insight of Shakespeare taught him, in 
delineating King John’s defiance to the Pope, to base it, not on the 
monarch’s own very indifferent individuality, but on the national 
sentiment. 

Tell him this tale: and from the mouth of England 

Add thus much more ; that no Italian priest 

Shall tithe or toll in our dominions." 


In these words is set down probably the most powerful element 
of the anti-Roman movement for the sixteenth century. It was in 
the seventeenth that the forms of personal religion were, for the 
bulk of the English people, principally determined.? 

Henry the Eighth did not create this hostility, but turned it to 
account ; added to it the force of his own imperious and powerful 
will; and supplied a new ground of action upon which its energies 
could be mustered and arrayed, in order to sustain a sound or 
plausible appeal to Scripture against papal prerogative. Henry was, 
in truth, one of the most papally minded men in England. Sir 
Thomas More warned him that he had strained the claims of the 
see of Rome in his book against Luther. But the atmosphere of his 
soul, like the bag of Aiolos, was charged with violence and tempest, 
and the stronger blast prevailed. Nothing, Mr. Brewer seems to be- 
lieve,’ but the extravagance of his passion for Ann Boleyn could have 

» King John, iii. 1. 

2 On this not yet fully explored subject, see Weingarten, Revolutions-Kirchen 
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overcome the propensity next in vehemence, which was that of 
attachment to the Pope.. In any case, the King showed a great 
sagacity in the adaptation of his means to his ends. He never 
questioned the position of the Pope as the head of the Western 
Church, but he denied that this headship or primacy invested him 
with ordinary jurisdiction in this realm of England. And this great 
practical change, which effectually removed the Pope from the daily 
view of the English clergy and people, was effected without any shock 
to the stability of the throne, and even carried with it the general 
assent of the bishops and their clergy. At no time, says Hume,‘ 
was he hated by his subjects, and the judgment of our historians 
from the date of Mr. Hallam ® has been that the abolition of the papal 
jurisdiction corresponded, on the whole, with the bent of the national 
mind. 

Elizabeth was reported by the Count de Feria, a very competent 
observer, to have a great admiration for her father’s mode of ruling.® 
Had the course of nature been such as to set her upon the throne 
at his death, and had she been inclined to pursue a religious policy 
in some essential points resembling his, she would probably have 
been more largely supported by the people than were either of the 
intervening sovereigns in the pursuit of opposite extremes. But the 
reigns both of Edward and of Mary concurred in this single point— 
that each of them powerfully tended to develop in the public mind 
the more unmitigated forms of the two beliefs that were in conflict 
throughout Europe. The Marian bishops occupied a ground widely 
apart from that of the prelacy which under Warham accepted, and 
even enacted, the royal supremacy. The Protestant divines, with 
whom Elizabeth had to deal on her accession, were for the most part 
men addicted not to Luther, not even to Calvin, but more to 
Zwingli. An independent orthodox Anglicanism, as Mr. Froude 
has happily phrased it, which was once a reality, had become a 
dream. At the moment of Mary’s death, though large masses of the 
population were without decided leanings, the active religion of the 
country was divided between purely Roman and strongly puritan 
opinions. Even Tunstal had been converted to the papal supre- 
macy. As papist or as Zwinglian, the Queen would at least have 
had a strong party at her back. To the one and to the other she 
was inflexibly opposed. If she was resolved to make bricks after 
her own fashion, she had to make them without straw. For the 


4 Hist., ch. xxxiii. 

5 Constit. History, i. 113. Green’s History, ii. 178, 219. Mr. Gairdner says 
(Papers, Henry VIIT,, vol. viii., Preface, p. 11) that the nation disliked the change. 
I do not know whether he would speak thus of that portion only of the change which 
abolished the ordinary jurisdiction of the Pope. The divorce, the modes of proceeding 
with the monasteries, the cruel executions, and finally the despotic government of 
the Church, are separable from those measures of the reign which seem to have 
carried national approval. * Froude’s Hist., vi. 525. 
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purposes of religion, she had no party at her back. But she knew 
that sovereignty in England was a strong reality, and that the will 
of every Tudor had counted for much in the determination of 
national policy. She knew, she could not but know, that in strength 
of volition she was their equal, and that in the endowments of her 
intellect, as well as through the preparatory discipline of her life, 
she excelled them all. In no portion of her proceedings did she 
more clearly exhibit sagacious discernment and relentless energy of 
purpose than in her cautious but never wearying effort to manipulate 
the religion of the country in a sense which should be national, but 
should not be that either of the Zwinglian or Calvinian exiles, or of 
the Roman court. She told the Spanish ambassador on her acces- 
sion, says Strype, that she acknowledged the Real Presence, and 
‘ did now and then pray to the Virgin Mary.’’ 

Like her sister, she made it her primary object to act upon the 
form of public worship. And her first effort appears to have assumed 
the shape of an inquiry whether the Prayer Book of 1549 could be 
assumed as the basis of the new legislation, or whether she must 
take that of 1552 for her point of departure. As the Book of 1552 
can hardly be supposed to have come into extensive use in the short 
period of its legal existence before the death of the young King, it is 
probable that the measure she preferred would have been the safest 
for the country at large.* Questions were apparently submitted, 
through Cecil, to the divines that had in charge the preparation of a 
reformed Common Prayer Book, which proposed for consideration the 
retention of the ceremonies of 1549 and the virtual resumption of 
the Book of that year.? The reply of Geste (or Guest), who was among 
the more moderate of these divines (in the absence of Parker through 
sickness), was unfavourable on all the points, and even proposed to 
leave open the posture for reception of the elements.’ The second 
Book of Edward the Sixth was accordingly assumed as a basis: with 
changes, however, which served to indicate the inner sense of the 
Queen. They were carefully limited in number, but were chosen with 
extreme skill, in consonance with the ideas of the Queen, the Secre- 
tary, and (probably) the Archbishop to be. The old words of delivery 
in the Holy Communion were prefixed to the new; and the rubric of 
1552, which denied the ‘real and essential’ presence, was omitted. 
Another rubric was framed for the retention of the priestly vestments 
such as they had been before the first Book of Edward the Sixth. And, 
while the Communion Office was to be read at ‘the Table’ in the 

7 Strype’s Annals, vol. i., part 1, p. 3. 

® On the state of religious opinion in the country, and on the action of the clergy 
respecting the Elizabethan settlement, see the ingenious argument of Mr. 8. F. Smith, 
8.J.,in The Alleged Antiquity of Anglicanism, pp. 61-7. 

® Dugdale’s Life of Bishop Geste, p. 38; Collier’s History, vi. 249; Hook’s Arch- 
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* accustomed place ’ of the church or chancel, where the daily prayers 
were appointed to be read, yet power was given to the ordinary to 
vary it, and the chancels were to remain as in time past. Now the 
altars, displaced wholly or partially under Edward, had been replaced 
under Mary. And thus they were to continue, but with a discretion 
meant without doubt to meet the diversified exigencies of the time. 
And the clause in the Litany which prayed for‘ deliverance from the 
Bishop of Rome and from all his detestable '' enormities’ was can- 
celled. 

Singular as it may seem, there is every presumption that the 
important stroke of policy involved in these changes was due not to 
clerical but to royal and individual influences. The answers of Guest, 
to which I have referred, indicate no leaning to any of them, but 
recommend a further development of the second Prayer Book of 
Edward in the direction of Puritanism, by a legalised option to stand 
at the Holy Communion in the act of reception. Had the divines 
had their way, there might at once have been a conflict with the whole 
Roman Catholic party, a crisis in the foreign policy of the country, 
possibly a war both civil and foreign. Apart from any ritualistic 
and theological leanings of the Queen, she did what the national 
safety and unity evidently required. The spirit of nationalism, 
generally dominant under Henry the Eighth, had given way first in 
one direction under Edward the Sixth, apparently without reserves, then 
in the other direction with some reserves, to polemical interests and 
passions. In her it found a restorer and a champion. Elizabeth ad- 
mitted the Protestant claim in the gross, but admitted it with serious 
discounts. Yet those discounts were adjusted with extraordinary 
skill. 

Every one of these was an important concession to the Roman 
Catholic party; and such on this side was the effect, that the mass 
of them conformed, and only a sprinkling of individuals or families 
kept up in secrecy, and with no ostentation, but with more or less 
of connivance from the Government, the Roman rite. 

On the other side of the account, there was to be reckoned, first, 
that the Book, except in a score of lines, was the Book of 1552. Nor 
was every concession to the Roman party a blow to the Puritans. 
No one could seriously contend for the irreverent and scurrilous 
petition dropped out of the reformed Litany. The restored words 
of delivery in the Communion Office did not operate as a test ; for 
it was only by implication that they clashed with the Zwinglian 
theory. The only change which was as gall and wormwood to the 
Puritans was the introduction of what is now known as the ornaments 
rubric. This was indeed a daring measure in the face of the reforming 
divines, who had witnessed only six years before the legislative pro- 
hibition of alb, vestment, and cope in the prefatory rubric to the 
1! In the reign of Henry the epithet was ‘abominable.’ 
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Order for daily prayer. It was probably meant for the rural districts, 
where there isevery reason to suppose it would at the time be popular. 
I am not aware of any evidence to show that it ever was enforced 
against unwilling clergymen, or that it supplied a prominent topic 
for the controversies of the day. In the matter of clerical habits, 
these turned mainly on the use of the surplice. It was as much as 
the Queen and Government could do to hold this narrower ground 
with success, against the determined opposition of the Puritans in 
mass, and the leanings of a large proportion of the bishops. But 
they did hold it: and the experience of the Cromwellian and Restor- 
ation periods shows that they rightly gauged the general tendencies 
of the nation, which did not favour a naked Protestantism. They 
suffered the ornaments rubric to lie partially dormant, but they 
kept it in forte, and they sternly resisted all attempts to alter the 
Prayer Book in the sense of the Swiss Reformation. Even before the 
Deposing Bull and the consequent breach with the Roman party, these 
attempts became serious ; and in 1566 a bill ‘to temper the whole 
to the Puritan gust’ had been read a third time in the House of 
Commons, when Elizabeth ordered it to be sent to her, and the order 
was obeyed. She further commanded that no such bill should there- 
after be brought in till it had been examined and approved by the 
clergy." In this injunction there was no small astuteness. For the 
clergy in convocation could not examine or approve without the 
license of the Queen previously had. 

The resistance to the surplice was not, however, wholly without 
effect on the proceedings of authority. By the Advertisements of 
1566, it was declared sufficient, and the more elaborate vestments were 
thus far set aside. But the Queen could not be induced to give her 
sanction, and with it the force of law, to these Advertisements,!* which 
went too far for her, and not far enough for the party of the Puritans 
either in her council or in the country. She merely connived at 
them ; and according to Strype they produced at the time no con- 
spicuous effect. They did not conciliate the Puritans; but they 
probably accelerated the disuse of the ornaments rubric as a whole. 

In the preparation of the Elizabethan Prayer Book, more scanty 
regard appears to have been paid to ecclesiastical authority than in the 
original introduction of the Book under Edward the Sixth. The small 
Committee of Divines, made small no doubt in order that it might 
not be formidable, but appointed in order to observe a kind of decency, 
was invested with no public authority, and had not the presence or 
the countenance of a single bishop. It seems impossible to doubt 
that without autocratic dealing in this affair the Queen would have 
been unable to secure the concessions to Catholic sentiment which she 
knew to be necessary, and which she rightly judged that the Protes- 
tant leaders among the clergy would not at the time have allowed. 

Collier, vi. 514. ¥ Strype’s Parker, i. 317.  Strype’s Annals, I. ii. 130. 
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That she was not governed by a disposition to withhold from the 
spiritualty its fair share of influence and power, we shall presently see. 

In this portion of her work the Queen obtained a substantial 
though not acomplete success. She gave tolerable satisfaction at the 
time, as is evident, to that large number of her subjects who saw 
that the independence of the nation was safe in her hands, and who 
were not given to religious extremes. She adjourned her quarrel 
with the two organised parties which were actively polemical, until 
an epoch when her position was consolidated and she had strength 
sufficient to encounter each of them in turn. It was beyond her power 
to bring about a reconciliation between them, or even to prevent the. 
struggle of the opposing elements within the Church itself from even- 
tually arriving at a crisis, two generations later in our history. But 
the conclusive issue of that crisis in 1661 clearly showed that, so far as 
public worship was concerned, and altogether apart from any religious 
question on the merits, she estimated more correctly than either of 
the dissatisfied sections the sense and tendencies of the nation. 

In relation to that exterior, but practically most important, depart- 
ment of a national establishment of religion, the Elizabethan policy 
was summed up in the sagacious, choice of a position, and a deter- 
mined conservatism in defending it against the mutually inimical but 
co-operating hosts by which it was attacked. 

We have presently to turn from the popular side of the Church 
system and to consider it in another aspect. But before passing to 
the conduct of the Queen with respect to its constitutional and juri- 
dical side, it may be right to observe that, although she followed 
former practice in the provisional suppression of preaching by the 
civil authority, her regard for law was decorous in comparison with 
that of her sister Mary, who not only punished bishops and clergy- 
men by deprivation under her commission for marriages which were 
authorised by statute and which had never been invalidated, but 
actually committed to prison Sir James Hales, a judge of the land, 
who had distinguished himself by his loyalty, for informing the 
people in a charge from the bench that it was their duty to conform 
to the statutes enacted by Henry the Eighth and Edward the 
Sixth, and still in force.’® 

In one point of view, indeed, Elizabeth was but a stepmother to 
the National Church. It was thirteen months after her accession 
before there was in England a single prelate, except Kitchin only, 
prepared to conform to the law of the Church respecting the supre- 
macy, such as it had been unanimously declared by the Convocation 
of 1531, and suchas it stillremained. For nearly six of these months 
she had no power by statute to proceed against the actual occupants 
of the sees. The deprivations were, when that power had been 
secured, speedily effected. Many sees had been previously vacated by 


5 Collier, vi. 35. 
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death, and during the remainder of the time the Crown enjoyed the 
revenues of them all. A system of exchanges of property was now 
set in motion, by which they were heavily impoverished ; and Collier 
is reproved by Burnet for saying that, while Mary made martyrs in 

“the Church, Elizabeth made beggars.’® Mary had actually remitted 
a tax, due but not levied, on her accession; had procured the im- 
portation of no less than four hundred thousand pounds in cash, to 
sweeten, some say by direct bribery,the advent of her husband Philip. 
She had also done what little in her lay to repair by voluntary foun- 
dations the ruin of the ancient monasteries. I now return to the 
main question. 

On the legal, political, and exoteric side of ecclesiastical policy, the 
transactions of the Queen’s reign were a series of efforts at reconstruc- 
tion both positive and negative. Negative, in her resistance to re- 
volutionary change ; and positive, in providing against a recurrence of 
the system of governing the Church by the direct agency of the 
State, which under Henry the Eighth had been largely established 
through the vicariate of Cromwell, and which had been developed under 
Edward the Sixth, through the council of State, to such a degree, that 
the Church of the country was or would soon have become simply a 
department of the executive. The country at large did not wish to 
see the bishops, as Cranmer largely helped to make them, reduced 
to being the holders of a merely deputed and revocable office; and 
still less could it observe with satisfaction that the chairs of religious 
learning were occupied by foreign divines, as though England laboured 
under the incapacities of a spiritual minority. 

The Bill to re-establish the Royal Supremacy was introduced 
when Elizabeth had been only for four months on the throne; and 
in the framing of this Bill all the foundation-stones were firmly laid 
for the legal re-establishment of the National Church, under condi- 
tions which secured the just control of the State, but which likewise 
restored to it, in its own sphere, a reasonable liberty of action. 
Elizabeth probably gave effect in this matter to her religious con- 
victions ; but can it be doubted that she also perceived how a policy 
like that of her brother’s reign would have made the Church not 
indeed tolerant, but yet contemptible, and even incapable of contri- 
buting as a great factor in the body politic to the strength of the 
State, the loyalty of the people, and the independence of the Crown ? 

In one of the important changes made in this Act, she was 
enabled to play into the hands of both parties at once. The title 
of Supreme Head of the Church, enacted by Parliament in 1534 
without the qualifying clause of 1531, and borne by Mary until the 
time of her second Parliament, was dropped from the new Bill. 
Mr. Froude has shown from the correspondence with the Spanish 
Government how offensive was this title on the Roman side. But 

© Burnet, part iii., pref. p. 3; Collier, ix. 438. 
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all those Protestants who had any worthier conception of the Church 

than as a mere emanation from the Crown, viewed it as an encroach- 
ment on the prerogatives of the Saviour, whose ‘alone Headship ’ has 

been so manfully asserted in Scotland. It ceased to be a legal title. 

And yet the ghost of it did not cease to haunt the secular mind ; 

so that a Parliament of Anne, in the preamble to an Act, idly and 

untruly recited that the Queen was the head of the Church of 
England.” Elizabeth went even farther than the renouncement of 
this title. In the language of the unanimous Convocation of 1531, 

the monarch was also the wnicus ac supremus dominus, the only 

and supreme lord of the Church. And while scruple arose upon the. 
supremum caput, about these words there was no controversy at 

all. The only title adopted by Elizabeth is that embodied in her 

oath of supremacy, which declared her to be the ‘only supreme 

governor of this realm . . . as well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical 

things or causes as temporal.’ '* 

While extravagant claims were thus abated, and the more 
modest phrases put in legal use, the necessary substance of power 
was retained. The general words for the annexation of jurisdiction 
to the Crown, in section vi. of the Act, are substantially the same as 
in the Act of 1534. But a different turn is given to it by the oath, 
which touches only judicial proceedings, and by the title of the Act, 
which, as well as the Preamble, stamps upon it a conservative character. 


It is ‘an Act to restore the ancient jurisdiction ’ and to abolish ¢ all 


foreign power repugnant to the same;’ and the Preamble expounds 


the title in the sense exclusively of relieving the subject from a 
foreign oppression. 

In order to bring fully into view the nature of this change, it is 
needful to remind the reader that the regal headship had in truth 
two main aspects: in one, it was a defence against the papal 
jurisdiction ; in the other, it was an assertion of absolute power over 
the National Church. In the first of these senses it had been 
accepted and enacted by the clergy in 1531 ; and Tunstal was the 
only one among the bishops, who appears to have been at that time 
seriously disquieted by the apprehension that it might become the 
instrument of a spiritual usurpation. Yet he had already taken the 
field as an independent champion in his work against the jurisdic- 
tion of the Pope. It was when Henry’s absolutism began to be 
developed, mainly through the agency of Cromwell, that it was seen 
how the royal headship was available for purposes of oppression, as 
it was confined and limited by none of the known lines of law. 
Warham was the next to indicate, by his protestation on behalf of 
the Pope, his apprehension on this score; and Fisher, three years 


1” T understand that the same legend (for it is no better) appeared on one of the 
Great Seals of the reign of George the Third. 
18 1] Eliz. c. 22, sect. vii. 
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after, witnessed to it with his blood. At a later period, it drove 
Tunstal and Gardiner, with others, to recede from the ground they 
had previously taken on behalf of the Crown. Elizabeth therefore 
declared by her legislation that she desired to govern within the 
~ limits of legal precedent, although in the beginning of her reign she 
had at least on one occasion claimed an absolute sovereignty alike 
in the civil and in the ecclesiastical spheres. 

There were other manifestations of this legal intention in the 
Act of Supremacy. But, in order to apprehend them clearly, it is 
requisite to go back to an important statute of the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. 

The Act of 1532-3 '° for the Restraint of Appeals is introduced by 
a Preamble which, though it does not make the law, declares the 
sense of the legislator and forms a great historic landmark. The 
leading points of this preamble are as follows : 

1. The realm of England is an Empire, governed by ‘ one supreme 
head and King.’ 

2. To this King ‘ a body politick,’ divided in terms and by names 
of spiritualty and temporalty, is bound to bear ‘a natural and humble 
obedience.’ 

3. This King is duly furnished by God to render final justice to 
‘all manner of folk’ within his realm, without appeal to any foreign 
prince or potentate. 

4, The spiritualty, or English Church, ‘ always hath been reputed’ 
and also found ‘ sufficient and meet of itself,’ without any ‘inter- 
meddling from abroad,’ ‘to declare, interpret, and show’ ‘any cause 
of the law divine.’ 

5. The laws temporal have in like manner been administered by 
the temporalty. 

6. And both these authorities and jurisdictions co-operate together. 

In this Preamble, if anywhere, we may be said to have a specimen 
of scientific politics. It closes a multitude of questions. The king- 
dom is independent. The king is unlimited in all causes which 
arise. He works through counsellors. The counsellors are ecclesi- 
astical for church purposes, and temporal for civil purposes. There 
are two jurisdictions, separate but co-operative. And the oll contro- 
versy of appeals to Rome, which had raged from before the time of 
Stephen, is finally decided in the sense of the independence of the 
realm. 

This Preamble strikes a death-blow, not at the office of the Pope 
as primate or patriarch in the corporate action of the Church uni- 
versal, but at what Palmer terms his ordinary jurisdiction. It seems 
as if it had been framed to reassure those who, like Tunstal, were 
alarmed for the autonomy, under the king, of the local church. It 
was framed in the year following that prelate’s remarkable protest 

‘9 24 Hen. VIII. c. 12. 
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in the Convocation of York, and appears as if it were intended to 
meet the claims of that protest. It seems not too much to assume 
that this Preamble secured the adhesion of the prelates and clergy 
to the organic change effected by the extinction of the foreign juris- 
diction, and even obtained their acquiescence in some measures 
which did not correspond with the spirit of the great Preamble itself. 
For these measures they had not long to wait. In 1533 *° was enacted 
an appeal to the King ‘in the Court of Chancery,’ and each cause 
was to be decided by a commission issued ad hoc; a derogation from 
the important principle that divine causes and temporal affairs were 
to be governed by distinct organs, though it may be allowed that 

the provision for a separate commission appointed for judicial pur-— 
poses, the spirit of the Preamble. But in executive matters no fit 

provision was made for applying it, and down to the year 1553 the 
Preamble passed more and more into practical oblivion. 

Under the Elizabethan Act of Uniformity, the two statutes to 
which reference has just been made were revived,”' and the Preamble 
accordingly resumed its proper place as part of the law of the land. 
The foreign jurisdiction was abolished, and the jurisdiction ecclesi- 
astical and spiritual, but only such as had heretofore been or might 
lawfully be used, was re-annexed to the Crown.” But the Act pro- 
ceeds by the next section to provide, in exact conformity with the 
great preamble, that the Queen may appoint such person or persons, 
being natural-born subjects, as she shall think fit to exercise the 
whole of the spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction on her behalf. 
This is a proceeding analogous to the creation of a court of civil 
judicature for civil purposes, and thus arose the Court of High Com- 
mission. The proceedings of this court were marked by the spirit 
of absolutism and of harshness, which belonged to the time: it 
centralised in the metropolis a portion of the business that should 
have been locally disposed of, and it trespassed in all directions on 
competing jurisdictions. It was not therefore an engine of tolerance ; 
nor were any of the measures of this reign steps in the direction of 
civil or religious freedom for individuals. The sore places of the 
body politic were at the time not civil but ecclesiastical, and with 
these sore places the court had to deal. It fell therefore into odium, 
and was justly abolished by 16 Car. I. c. 11. But it was very re- 
markable as a conservative attempt made by the Queen to save the 
religious concerns of the country from becoming the prey, as they 
had formerly been, of its Cromwells, its Somersets, and its North- 
umberlands. It was judicial, not executive ; and, so far as the Act 
went, it provided for the exercise of the Supremacy only in the judicial 
sphere. It was an attempt, made apparently in good faith, to 


2 25 Hen. VIII. c.19. * * 1 Eliz. 1, secs. iv., vi. *2 Thid. secs. xvi., xvii. 
28 See on this Court, Stephen's Notes Eccl. Statutes, i. 357; and Gibson’s Codez, i. 
44-50. There is a different numbering of the sections in the Statutes at Large. 
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place these affairs under the control of qualified persons, in con- 
formity with the declarations of the great Preamble; and in this 
sense it appears to be praiseworthy, and to have been successful. A 
main cause of the failure of the Act, according to the language of 
~ the repealing Act, was its assumption of the temporal powers of fine 
and imprisonment. 

In the enactment, under which this Court was appointed, there 
seems to have been a view to dealing with the Marian bishops, as to 
whom it must, by the month of April (1559), have become certain that 
they would not consent to abolish the foreign jurisdiction. Queen Mary 
appears to have appointed a commission for deposing the Edwardian 
prelates by virtue only of the royal supremacy. But Elizabeth 
proceeded in the whole of this matter with a strict regard to legality. 
The full authority of the State was obtained to tender the oath, and 
to deprive (sec." xx.) for refusal: while the oath itself was founded 
on, and lay within, the terms of the Act of Convocation in 1531, which 
had never been annulled. 

The ecclesiastical moderation of the Queen seems further to have 
been shown in the precautions taken by the Act against the erection 
of new forms of heresy, a danger more than usually formidable from 
the vehemence of religious controversy at the time, and from the 
strong temptation to imitate with atu quoque the proceedings of 
the papal see. By a remarkable provision of the Act (sec. xxxv.), no 
matter could be adjudged by any commission under the Act to be 
heresy, unless either— 

1. It had been so adjudged already by Scripture, or any of the 
four first general councils, or by some other such council in the words 
of Scripture ; or 

2. It should be so adjudged by Parliament, the clergy in Convo- 
cation assenting. 

Since the power to appoint these commissions now no longer 
exists, the enactment touching heresy is without legal force, but it 
is remarkable as a feature of the Elizabethan system ; and the con- 
dition which it established for securing the joint assent of Parliament 
and Convocation before private liberty could be restrained by any 
new sentence of heresy was in force, and was probably of great and 
beneficial effect, for more than eighty years. 

Queen Elizabeth also restored the action of the spiritualty, sub- 
ject to regal control, in the important matter of episcopal elections. 
By 31 Hen. VIII. c. 9, and 1 Edw. VI. c. 2, bishops might be ap- 
pointed by letters patent. Under Mary (1 & 2 P. and M. c. viii.) 
the old law of election was restored. This Act was repealed in 1 Eliz. 
c. 1, but with reservations; and, by the seventh section, the 25 Hen. 
VIII. c. 20 was revived and still remains the law of theland. In the 
event of failure to elect the person named, the King may present to 
the Metropolitan without election, and the body of persons in default 
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incur a premumire. But election even under these restraints has 
proved to be of value. For, first, it is a relic and symbol of the 
popular as well as clerical powers embodied in the ancient constitution 
of the Church with regard to episcopal elections.* And, secondly, 
experience has shown that in England, during times of laxity, the 
prerogative of the Crown has been exercised with greater moderation 
and discernment than in the sister kingdom of Ireland, where the 
bishops were appointed by letters patent. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that, after the accession of Elizabeth, 
no more was heard of the issue of the commissions subsisting during 
pleasure, under which the bishops had been content to act during 
the later years of Henry the Eighth and the reign of his son Edward. 
There was, however, much negative action, embraced by the policy of 
Elizabeth, which was not less important than the positive. 

In the reign of Henry the Eighth there had grown up an appre- 
hension sufficiently reasonable lest some of the canons, ‘ provincial or 
synodal’ (so they were described), might clash with the statutes of 
the realm, and might be ‘ much prejudiced to the King’s prerogative 
royal’ and onerous both to him and to his subjects.” Accordingly, 
the clergy had petitioned for the appointment of thirty-two persons 
—one half to be of their own body, and the other moiety members of 
one or the other House of Parliament—-to examine the said canons, 
and to present for the King’s assent such of them as should be deemed 
meet to stand. An Act was passed accordingly ; but with a strict pro- 
viso that none of the approved canons should be contrariant to preroga- 
tive, custom, or statute. This law was confirmed by subsequent Acts 
in 1535 and 1542-3. The appointments were made, and the work 
was ready, so that when the King died letters patent had been prepared 
for giving it effect. Another Act was passed in 1549 for the prosecu- 
tion of the enterprise. 

There is some confusion in the account of the proceedings at 
this stage, and there are differences of opinion among the authorities. 
What appears probable is that a commission of thirty-two was 
reconstituted under the Act of Edward for purposes of form, but that 
the work was delegated in the first place to eight among them, 
under the name of a preliminary work of preparation; and then 
that, as Dr. Cardwell states, there was a further delegation to two— 
namely, Archbishop Cranmer and, proh pudor, Peter Martyr. By 
these two the work was remodelled or corrected. England must 
indeed have been poor when such a share in such a work was accorded 
to a foreign divine. 

For it must be observed that, like most other projects of the period, 
this particular project had now completely changed its face. It was 


24 Phillimore, Zecl. Lam, i. 38. 25 25 Hen. VIII. c. xix. sec. 1. 
% See Cardwell’s Reformatio Leg. Eecles., pp. viii., xxv., xXvi., 325 (Oxford, 1850); 
Stephen’s Eccles, Statutes, I. 
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now no longer the reasonable plan for reforming our synodal and 
provincial canons, and placing them under due restraint of law. We 
cannot be altogether surprised to find that the original definition of 
the aim had been found too narrow; for, besides native canons, much 
‘ foreign matter relating to the Church had by use hardened into 
British law, and required without doubt the application of the pruning 
hand. But much more was now intended than a corrective work. 
The title of the Edwardian Act ®’ was ‘An Act that the King’s 
majesty may nominate and appoint two and thirty persons to perwse 
and make Ecclesiastical Laws. A material change of plan had 
been at least theoretically made in 1543, when the title and purpose 
of the Act were enlarged by the addition of the words ‘and to esta- 
blish all such laws ecclesiastical as shall be thought by the King and 
them convenient to be used in all Spiritual Courts.’ When to these 
extensions of project was added the change of agents, as it stood in 
1552, we see plainly that not only had the liberty of the subject been 
seriously imperilled by foregoing the sanction of Parliament, but the 
ground had been laid for cutting off this country from all community 
with Christendom in its laws of religion. It was no longer a plan for 
a correcting or amending statute, however extensive: the aim, as we 
find itin the Reformatio Legum, was to establish bya complete scheme, 
newly hatched, a new point of departure. This mode of action was 
utterly alien to the conservative spirit of British legislation. The 
ecclesiastical law of the country was, like its temporal law, a gradual 
growth. There was a common law of the Church, as well as a common 
law of the State. The new method of procedure seemed to cut away 
every bond of union with the past, and to establish a kind of legislation 
absolutely unknown tothe national traditions. Accordingly the Preface, 
which has the merit of being written in admirable Latin, by Cheke or 
Haddon, decries the old laws in the mass, and describes the provisions 
of the work as absolutely new: quarum materia ab optimis undique 
legibus petita videtur ; non solum ecclesiasticis, sed civilibus etiam, 
veterumque Romanarum precipud antiquitate. 

This spirit of novelty commended, naturally enough, the Reformatio 
Legum to the extreme party, which had become so powerful in the 
Convocation of Elizabeth that it nearly accomplished a fresh revolu- 
tion in the Prayer Book. In 1562, an obscure statement of Bishop 
Gibson appears to intimate that the Convocation, or its Lower House, 
moved in favour of the scheme, but without any practical result. In 
1571, the Bull of Pope Pius the Fifth against the Queen had brought 
about a crisis, and attempts were made, both in the House of Commons 
and in Convocation, to procure the adoption of the work. Gibson 
states that this movement was promoted by Archbishop Parker.” It 
is, however, quite impossible that this statement can apply to the text 
of the volume as we have it now, and as in the main it left the hands 

7 3 & 4 Ed. VI., c. xi. 8 Gibson's Code, p. 952, 
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of Cranmer or of Martyr. For it was in this very Convocation that 
Parker procured the adoption, by the whole body of his comprovincial 
bishops, of a canon, by which preachers were enjoined to teach no- 
thing to their people except what was agreeable to Scripture and had 
been collected therefrom by ‘the Catholic Fathers and ancient 
bishops.’ 2° Whereas the Reformatio virtually sweeps away the whole 
doctrine of the Church and the ministry, and expounds the sacraments 
in a manner wholly incompatible with the Prayer Book and the Articles, 
and recognises no interpretative office in the Church Universal, 
Hook says * that the measure failed through the joint opposition of 
the Archbishop and the Queen. Cardwell says,*! ‘ So little does the 
Queen appear either to have approved of the book or to have been in 
favour of the general measure, that no attempt apparently was made 
during her reign to revive the Act of 1549, and it seems probable, 
from the jealousy with which the Queen all along viewed the action 
of the reforming preachers, that she may have suggested as well as 
approved the remarkable canon of 1571 which was intended to 
guarantee their orthodoxy. 

On the one hand, the Queen may have regarded this code as im- 
porting, by the precision of its terms, an abridgment of her ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction; on the other, there were strong reasons for 
desiring the enactment of a book of discipline which might raise the 
standard of practice in the Church. But we cannot suppose the 
Queen to have overlooked what is obviously the main point in the 
whole question, namely this: A new code, intended not to consoli- 
date the existing law, but to uproot and replace it, meant a new 
Church. The Elizabethan policy was to maintain both the personal 
succession in the Church and the continuity of its law, subject to 
control from the civil power and to all necessary amendments. What 
she seems to have desired was, that the amending laws in the Church 
should hold the same place for the Church, as great reforming and 
reconstructing statutes for the State: they maintain the ancient 
constitution, while they alter and improve it. 

I have dwelt at some length on what may be called the shelving 
of the Reformatio, because it was not an omission, but a renuncia- 
tion, and because its extreme importance as a determining condition 
in the history of the actual Church of England has not, I think, been 
sufficiently exhibited by our historians in general. 

Among the minor inconveniences of such a code, it may be 
remarked that it would have required, first, a new tradition of inter- 
pretation, and, secondly, continual amendment. When we reject 
wholesale the aid which the labour of preceding generations has pro- 
vided, we expose our own work to the severest treatment from the gene- 
rations that are to follow. The legislator, as such, is compelled by his 

® Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 267. %® Hook's Parker, p. 362. 
* Cardwell, pref. p. xii.; Stephen's Eoclesiastical Statutes, i. 331 n. 
Vou. XXIV.—No. 141. 3G 
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office to judge on their behalf as to particular points. But if he 
chooses to judge for them on all points, that is his own fault and 
folly. Men so acting are apt to tumble into pitfalls. Thus, to take 
a minute instance, the Reformatio orders that where the Old Testa- 
‘ment is found obscure it shall be cleared ** from the Hebrew text; 
its compilers doubtless being unaware of the fact that the youngest 
Hebrew MS., from which the LXX worked, was by many centuries 
older than the oldest of those upon which the present Hebrew text is 
based; and perhaps also that the Septuagint is cited as freely as 
the Hebrew in the Books of the New Testament. Such objections, 
however, are only accessory to those which lie against the principle 
or initial conception of the scheme. 

It still remains to examine the Elizabethan policy in its relation 
to the creed of the Church. And here again we have to notice both 
a negative and an affirmative side of this policy. Negatively, the 
Queen not only withstood all overtures for further change in the 
Prayer Book, but, during the first twelve years of her reign, she 
would not suffer the Thirty-nine Articles to be imposed by law even 
on theclergy. Evidently she regarded them as an instrument which 
had been required and justified by the circumstances of the time, 
but one which ought to be kept in hand in a ductile condition, and 
might be dealt with‘according as any change in those circumstances 
might thereafter require. But, when the Pope had launched his Bull 
of Deposition, she met it by falling back all the more frankly upon 
her people, and took a step acceptable to the reforming party by 
allowing the Articles to find a place upon the statute book.* Even 
then the obligation was confined to persons under the degree of a 
bishop and to the Articles which concern the ‘true Christian faith’ 
and the sacraments. 

But she had included in her proceedings as to the Articles 
perhaps the boldest of all her strokes of ecclesiastical policy, and had 
acted in excess of law with a far-sighted view to the recognition and 
consolidation of other law which rested on a deeper and more secure 
foundation. 

The twentieth of the Articles of the Church of England begins in 
these words: * The Church hath power to decree rites or ceremonies, 
and authority in controversies of faith.’ 

These words were not in the original draft of the Articles of 
1562; and the reference in the statute is not to that original, but to 
a printed book and to its title, which is not yet perhaps fully 
identified. It was only as we approached the middle of the present 
century that Dr. Lamb, Master of Corpus Christi College in 
Cambridge, published his ‘ Historical Account of the Thirty-nine 
Articles’ from 1553 to 1571,* and for the first time placed beyond 


* Tit. I. c. 12, % 13 Eliz. c. 12. * Cambridge; Deightons, 1829, 
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dispute the question how this most important clause first found its 
way into the body of the book. 

Dr. Lamb observes * that the clause appears in the first printed 
copy of the Articles, which was issued under the Queen’s authority in 
1563. It was inserted there after the Articles had passed the Con- 
vocation, and before they could be published with authority. In 
order to have authority under the Act of Submission, they required 
the Great Seal to be attached to them, and thus came into the 
hands of the Queen. That she was personally the author of this 
clause becomes almost a certainty from circumstantial evidence. In 
the first place, she kept the book in her hands for a twelvemonth. 
In the second place, when it came forth, she appended to the book 
a statement that she had assented to it ‘after diligent reading and 
scrutiny by herself:’ quibus omnibus . . . per seipsam diligenter 
priue lectis et examinatis, regiwm suum assensum prebuit. 

Nor was this the only point in which the Queen laboured for the cause 
of religious reaction and reconstruction through the Articles. She ob- 
tained for the time the exclusion from the Book of the Twenty-ninth 
Article (on non-reception by the wicked), which of the whole number 
was perhaps the most markedly Protestant. Cecil, who may be regarded 
as practically one with the Queen in religious position and belief, 
as well as by general conformity of mind, laboured to bring Arch- 
bishop Parker to the excision of this Article. He failed; but the 
Article was struck out of the Book, and only reappeared in 1571 
when, after the Deposing Bull of the Pope, the reforming party had 
become too strong for the Queen, and she was compelled partially to 
beat a retreat. 

I have said partially, because, when she could no longer prevent 
the Parliament from intermeddling in the matter, she endeavoured 
by a side movement in some considerable degree to neutralise their 
action. 

The Commons had passed in 1566 a Bill for Subscription ;* but 
the Queen stopped its progress in the Lords. In 1571 the Parliament 
again met, It was on April 2; and on the 7tha similar Bill was intro- 
duced, together with other Bills into the House of Commons. Two of 
them—the Bill for Subscription being one—appeared on May 3 in the 
House of Lords. This was in defiance of the Queen, who on May 1 *? 
had given them to understand that she ‘ liked very well of the Articles’ 
and would publish them, but ‘ not to have the same dealt in by Parlia- 
ment.’ She gave her assent to the Bill on May 29. But in the mean- 
time it had been adopted (in a form not identical with that of 1562 *) 
and subscribed in Convocation on the 11th, with an order for circula- 


% Historical Account, p. 33. Hardwick in 1851 followed Lamb (1829). He examines 
the subject more at large (pp. 129-52). Various points still remain open to discussion. 
My attempt is to deal with any of them only so far as they regard the Queen. 

* Dr. Lamb, p. 24. 37 Ibid, p, 27. % Tbid. p. 28. 
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tion in all the dioceses, and it was published with a royal Ratifica- 
tion,*® which makes no reference to the Act, and therefore, I make 
no doubt, preceded it. In this Book“ the Twenty-ninth Article 
reappears, while the disputed clause in the Twentieth remains 
excluded. Assent to this was probably the price which Elizabeth had 
to pay for having the Articles settled, issued, and circulated (as Con- 
vocation had ordered) throughout the country without any notice of 
the action of the Lords and Commons. 

But prudence did not permit the Queen any longer to baulk her 
Parliament, and the Bill became an Act. There remains the question, 
What book or copy of the Articles was that which passed through 
the Houses? Plainly not that used by the Convocation ; for they 
acted and signed while the House of Lords had in its custody the 
Book referred: to by the Act. In the Book, as Dr. Lamb thinks it 
was passed by Parliament,‘ the disputed clause does not appear; but 
neither does the Twenty-ninth Article. !It appeared, however, in one 
or more editions published in that year.? Until the rule of Laud, it 
was sometimes included and sometimes omitted. It was then de 
facto fastened into the body of the Articles. It finally obtained 
ecclesiastical as well as civil authority in the great settlement of 1662“ 
which finally sealed the effort of Queen Elizabeth. The Act declares 
the Articles to be the same as those named in the statute of 1571. 

Besides the case of the Articles, there is another instance in which 
Elizabeth seems clearly to have gone beyond the legal and constitu- 
tional limits of her executive power. 

Edmund Grindal, successor of Parker, became Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in 1576. His primacy was a very short one. As a man of 
earnest piety, he was sensible of the grievous defect of preaching 
power in the clergy, and he appears while Archbishop of York to 
have encouraged the use of a remedy by what were called the exer- 
cises or prophesyings, conferences of the clergy on portions of Scrip- 
ture, begun and concluded with prayer. His promotion to Canter- 
bury was by some ascribed to the desire of the Queen to have him 
more under her control. 

There was much to say for the exercises: which, however, in his 
first year he had to place under the control of most rigid rules.“ But 
this did not avail, and in his second year the Queen prohibited them 
by proclamation as not warranted by the laws. This was in May 1577. 
In June he was sequestered, on account of non-compliance, for six 
months, and confined to his house. He appointed vicars-general for 
his diocese, and was occasionally called upon to act. He remained a 
nominal primate, without influence or power, until 1583, when he died 


* Ibid. p. 29. Nos. v. and vi. of the copies printed by Dr. Lamb. 
*! No. iii. of the forms printed by him. 

“© Lamb, p. 37. Hardwick, Hist. of the Articles, pp. 140-5. 

13 & 14 Car. II. c. 4, sec. xvii. 

“ Wilkins, Concilia, iv. 287, % Ibid, p. 289, 
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just as the arrangements for his resigning his see were approaching 
completion.” The reigns of Henry the Eighth and Edward the Sixth 
can exhibit no more remarkable exercise of arbitrary power on the 
one side, and absolute submission on the other, than we find in the 
case of Grindal. In 1580, sixteen bishops of his province petitioned 
for his restoration, but in vain.” The singular feature of the Queen’s 
conduct is this, that she used arbitrary power in opposition to the 
sense of her prelates, in order to maintain the strict law and discipline 
of the Church. She had not disposed of the Marian bishops by prero- 
gative, but by law. So far as I know, this case, and that of her ope- 
rations on the Articles, are the only instances in ecclesiastical matters 
of her going beyond the law; and in both cases it was clearly with a. 
view not to weakening, but to securing the Church against what she 
thought more dangerous illegality. It is right that her motive should 
be observed, without asking how far it affords justification or excuse. 

Let us now review, in a summary manner, and according to the 
best evidence in our possession, the chief acts and attempts of this 
extraordinary woman, done or attempted with a view to determining 
the character and position of the Reformed Church of England. 

1. She began by a tentative effort to use the Book of 1549 as 
the basis of reformed worship, but desisted for lack of support; for 
she had a quick discernment of the practicable. 

2. Falling back on the Book of 1552, she made legal provision 
for continuity as to what met the eye in public worship, by the enact- 
ment of the ornaments rubric. 

3. She provided against a most palpable breach in the audible 
and moral continuity of the service of the Church, by the re-inser- 
tion of the ancient words of delivery in the ministration of the Holy 
Sacrament, and by the abandonment of the Zwinglian rubric at 
the close of the service. 

4. She conciliated those of Romeward leanings without offending 
any man of sense by striking out from the Litany the clause which 
denounced the Pope. 

5. She resisted successfully the attempts of the House of 
Commons to innovate upon the Prayer Book; and she resisted also 
the endeavours to enforce the Articles, until the violent hostility of 
the Pope compelled her to strengthen herself in the quarters 
opposed to him. 

6. She dropped the claim to the headship of the Church, 
and gave thereby satisfaction to the Puritans, as well as to the friends 
of the unreformed religion. 

7. She limited the supremacy, by defining it to be such as had 
lawfully belonged from old time to the Sovereigns of England. 

8. She provided against the absorption of the spiritual estate in 
the executive by constituting a separate organ for the disposal in 

* Strype’s Life of Grindal, chaps, v., xiv. * Wilkins, Concilia, iv. 293. 
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the temporal sphere of ecclesiastical causes, and by confining it to 
judicial functions. 

9. She placed a barrier in the way of dogmatic narrowness by 
enacting that nothing should be declared anew to be heresy except 
. with the assent both of the spiritualty and the temporalty. 

10. She established as her ordinary method of action in Church 
matters that of communications from herself or her council to 
the Primate or the bishops, as the actual chief magistrates of the 
Church, sometimes in the tone of request, sometimes of injunction. 

11. Instead of renewing the Act of Edward the Sixth for the 
appointment of bishops by letters patent, she restored the method 
of a congé Wélire for their election. 

12. She put an end to the system of commissions during 
pleasure, under which the prelates of Henry the Eighth and Edward 
the Sixth had acted. 

13. She renounced the policy and plan of a new code of laws for 
the Church which had been actively prosecuted under both those 
Sovereigns. 

14, When driven by the urgency of affairs to allow the Thirty- 
nine Articles to take their place on the statute book as a test, she 
contrived for their issue to the country on her own authority and 
that of the clergy, without any notice either of the Act or of its 
limitations. 

15. In her jealousy lest the substance of the Eucharistic doctrine 
should be impaired, she fought hard for the exclusion of the Twenty- 
ninth Article, which asserts non-reception by the wicked. 

16. She introduced into the Twentieth Article the declaration 
not only of the power to decree rites and ceremonies, but that ‘the 
Church hath authority in controversies of faith.’ 

17. She used every effort to obtain the aid of some of the bishops 
in possession for filling the vacant sees, and issued her mandate for 
the election of Parker only on theday*® when she had secured the 
official adherence of one at least among them. 

18. In clearing the sees by the expulsion of the Marian bishops 
she acted strictly, as has recently been shown in this Review,*® 
according to law both of the State as declared by the first Act of her 
own reign, and of the Church as established by Convocation in 1531, 
and never thereafter cancelled. 

I might refer to the retention of the law of Mary on the mar- 
riage of the clergy, to the controversy on images, and to other matters, 
but the heads here enumerated will probably suffice. 

It is singular, and somewhat disheartening for the student of 
human action, to note the manner in which this great scheme of 
effort, so boldly and so persistently undertaken by Queen Elizabeth, has 
been estimated by some writers on the history of England and the 


Church of England. 
* Lamb, p. 11. # July 1888, 
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Mr. Hallam, a wise and moderate writer, has noticed the personal 
leanings of Elizabeth, and thinks she may also have been guided by 
high motives of equity and prudence, yet inclines towards censuring 
her for not meeting the demands of the Puritans. Carwithen com- 
mends her for firm resistance on the right hand and the left.*! But 
neither of these authors appears to perceive or to allow how much 
there was in her policy of real initiative, of creative or reconstructive 
energy. Hume accuses the Queen of having by the Act of Supre- 
macy assumed absolute power, among other things, to establish or 
repeal all canons; *? of which in the Act there is not a word. More 
strangely still, Dr. Lamb, to whose investigations of facts and docu-. 
ments we are so much indebted, treats * her insertion in the Twentieth 
Article of the power of the Church to establish rites, and of her 
authority in controversies of faith, as equivalent to declaring herself 
to be not only the protector but the sole director of her subjects’ 
faith ; and again he speaks of her asserting her ‘prerogative as 
supreme Head of the Church,’ * which even Hume perceived that she 
had renounced. Collier censures her for having made beggars in the 
Church without allowance for service in any other direction.» Bishop 
Short appreciates her greatness, gives her credit for personal piety, 
and blames her love of power.*® None of these writers, I think, have 
awarded to her exactly that which is her due. 

And her due is not the praise of an amiable character, or of a friend 
or promoter of individual freedom as distinguished from national in- 
dependence. A Tudor from top to toe, her own disposition led her 
to strong exercises of power, and the real necessities of the case 
inclined her in the same direction. To modify the Articles of her 
own motion by insertion and exclusion, to sequester and virtually 
depose at her will an Archbishop of Canterbury, were lawless acts. 
But how can we impute general lawlessness to a Princess who made 
so many laws in restraint of her own power over the Church ; or how 
charge her with despotism in the Church, when even those acts which 
most savoured of it were, whether in themselves wise or unwise, yet 
certainly addressed in good faith to the establishment and main- 
tenance of a legal constitution and of an effective authority apart 
from her own ? 

I think it cannot be denied that the acts and abstentions which 
have here been put together were by no means isolated or impul- 
sive, but were parts of a scheme or system. The essence of 
this scheme or system, undertaken in concurrence with an arbitrary 
civil government, it may be in a larger or smaller degree for the sake 
of it, was to build up the Church, beneath the shadow of the prero- 
gative, which had been used so largely under Henry and Edward to 
depress and dishonour it as to threaten depriving it of all capacity to 


© Hallam, Const. Hist, vol. i. c. iv. p. 191, 4to. ®! Vol. ii. c. xv. 
Hume, V. xlviii. 8° Dr. Lamb, p. 33. “ Ibid. p. 24. 
5 Collier, ix. 438. 56 Hist. of Church of England, pp. 468-69. 
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command respect, to train character, or to exercise beneficial influence. 
Other princes, however, Charlemagne for example, have conceived and 
pursued a constructive policy in the Church. The point in which 
_ Elizabeth stands alone, as far as I know, is this, that she pursued her 
work from first to last mainly in opposition to the Church’s rulers 
and without a party to support her; that is to say, without a hold in 
religion on either party except that they liked her better than they 
liked the idea of change, which might increase the power of their an- 
tagonists. Thus it may truly be said that she rode upon the storm 
and that she had hardly more than one great, faithful, able servant 
to help to steady her in her seat. 

It is true, indeed, that Elizabeth made no direct contribution by 
her religious policy to another essential requisite of the national 
character, that, namely, which was represented and fostered by Puri- 
tanism ; and to which we owe it that the doctrine of non-resistance, 
the birth-sin of the English Reformation and the plague-spot of the 
Church of England, did not undermine and absorb the political 
liberties of the nation. The only excuse that can be offered is that 
if the policy of the Queen was the only one which in those days could 
have secured the independence of the kingdom, then she took a 
certain, though, it must be admitted, a circuitous road towards the 
establishment of religious freedom. 

Nothing*can be further from the ideal than the English Church 
has been in its practical development. Perhaps even in its ideal it 
is assailable enough. ‘Yet it has been a solid and not trifling 
piece of human history, and has had a large share in moulding the 
character and determining the fortunes of a great nation. This 
paper, this brief study, if it may so be called, is not a panegyric 
either upon an institution or a human being; it simply aims at the 
exhibition, by the enumeration of facts in one among many aspects, 
of a mind persistent in its work, and singularly powerful while clad 
in female form. That this nation is what it is, and this Church is 
what it is, may without praise or blame, but only in acknowledgment 
of the fact, be owned due to Queen Elizabeth as much as to any 
human being, that has ever in thisisland enjoyed or suffered the stern 
and bracing experience of life. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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